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PLUTARCH'S LIVES- 



THE LIFE 



PHOCION. 



SUMMARY. 

Fhocton*s glory obscured by the unhappy circumstances of the times. 
Ditiicult to govern republics in adversity. Just temperature of con- 
duct hard to be discovered Excessive austerity of Cato Why com- 
pared with Phocion. Phocion's birth and character. His various ob- 
servations. He serves under Chabrias ; their mutual regard. He equally 
studies politics and war; never flatters the people. His different say- 
ings. Reflections upon his,characte|^ Esteem for him by the Atlieniau 
allies. He gains a complete victory over Philip's army in Euboea. The 
allies refuse to receive Chares' fleet into their harbours. Phocion ap- 
pointed to supersede him. He gets possession of Megara, and advises 
his countrymen to make peace with Philip : is placed at the head of- 
the administration. His opinion relative to the citizens demanded by 
Alexander. He advises that prince to turn his arms against the Per- 
sians : refuses his presents. His wife. He carries his son to Lacedaen^on, 
to be brought up in all the rigour of the ancient discipline. His conduct 
with respect to Harpalus: prudence on receiving news of Alexander's 
death: opinion on the Lamian war. He defeats Micion. Victory and 
subsequent defeat of the confederate Greeks in Thessaly. "Phocion 
despatched ambassador to Antipater, His second embassy. The Athe- 
nians obliged to receive a Macedonian garrison. Twelve thousand 
citizens excluded, on account of their poverty, from a share in the 
government Rigour and tyranny of Antipater. Phocion's prudence 
and disinterestedness. Death of Demades and. his son. Phocion ren- 
ders Nicanor kind and obliging to the Athenians. They are deceived 
by Polyperchon. I^icanor forms designs upon the Piraeus. Phociou 
accused of treason. Polyperchon sends him bound, in a cart, to Athens. 
The people condemn him to death. His magnanimity A poor man, 
named Conopion, manages his funeral. Repentance of tlie Athenians, 
and honours paid by them to Phocion : vengeance taken upon his ac- 
cusers^ 



Bemades the orator, by studying in his whole adipinistra- 
tion to gratify the Macedonians and Antipater, had.considera- 

1 This man, one of the demagogues of the day, and the venal tool of 
Macedon, finally (as we shall see iu the sequel of this life) fell a vicUai 
to bis intrigues.* 
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6 PHOCION. 

ble autUority in Athens. Whenever he found himself oblFged 
by that complaisance to propose laws, and to make speeches, 
injurious to the dignity and virtue of his country, j^^e used to 
say; *» He .was excusable, because he came to the helm at a 
iTme when the commonwealth was no more than a wreck." 
This assertion, which in him was unwarrantable, applies ap- 
parently with great accuracy to the administration of Phocion. 
Demades was the very man wha wrecked his country. He 
pursued such a vicious plan, both in his private*and public con- 
duct, that Antipater scrupled not to compare him^ when he 
was grown old, to ** a sacrificed beast, all consumed except 
his tongue and his paunch."* But Phocion's virtue found a 
strong and powerful adversary in the times, and its glory was 
suUied and obscured in the gloomy period of Greece's mis- 
fortunes. Ytit Virtue is not so weak as Sophocles would make 
her, where he says, 

For not in advevlg^ days tlie native spirit 
Remains, but flies. 

All the advantage that Fortune can truly be affirmed to gain 
in her combats with the virtuous is, her bringing upon them 
unjust reproach and censure, instead of the honour and esteem 
which are their due, and by that means lessening the con- 
fidence which the world would otherwise have in their ex- 
cellence. 

It is imagined indeed that, when affairs prosper, the people, 
elated with their strength and success, behave with greater in- 
solence to good ministers ; but the very reverse is the case. 
Misfortune always sour their tempers ; the least thing will then 
disturb them; they take fire at trifles, and they are impatient 
of the least severity of expression. He who reproves their 
faults seems to reproach them with their" misfortunes; and 
every free address is considered as an insult. As honey makes 
a wounded or ulcerated member smart, so it often happens 
that a remonstrance, though pregnant with truth and sense, 
hurts and irritates the distressed, if it is not gentle and mild 
in the application. Hence Homer often expresses such things 
as are pleasant, by the word menoeikes, which signifies what is 

2 Tlie tongue and paunch were not burned witH the rest of the victim. 
The paunch was stuned and served up at table, and the tongue con- 
sumed on the altar, in honour of Mercury, at the end of the entertain- 
meut, when libations were poured upon li : of this there are many ei- 
ampfes ia Hon!er*s Odyssey. 
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symphoneous to thenimd, what soothes ks weakness, and does 
not bear hard upon its inclinations. Inflamed t^es h)ve to 
dwell upob dark dingy colours, and avoid such as are bright 
and glaring. So it is with a state in any series of ill advised 
measures. Such is the. timorous and relaxed condition of 
its nerves, that It cannot bear the least whiaper of alarm. 
Even upon the most necessary occasions, when it is on the 
verge of irretrievable error:*, it is an arduous task to govern 
»such a people ; for, if the man who tells them truth falls the 
first sacrifice, he who Hatters them perishes with them at last. 

The mathematicians^ say the sun does not move in the 
same direction with the heavens, nor yet in a direction quite 
opposite ; but, circulating with a gentle and almost insensible 
obliquity, gives the whole system. such a temperature as tends 
to its preservation. So in a system of government, if a states- 
man be determined to describe a straight line, and in all things 
to thwart the wishes of the people, such rigour must render his 
administration odious ; on the other hand, if he suffer himself 
to be carried along with their most erroneous notions, the 
government will soon be in a tottering and ruinous state. The 
latter, however, is the more common error of the two. But 
the pt/fitics which keep a middle course, sometimes slacken- 
ing, and sometimes tightening the reins, indulging the people 
in one point to gain another that is more important, are the 
only measures that are formed upon rational principles ; for ik 
well-timed condescension, and moderate treatment, will lead 
men to concur in many useful schemes, into which they could 
never be driven by despotism and violence. This medium, it 
must be acknowledged, it is laborious and difficult to hit upon^ 
because it requires a mixture of digjnity with gentleness; but, 
when the just temperature is gained, it presents the happiest 
sind most perfect harmony that can be conceived. It is by 
this sublime harmony, that the Supreme Being governs the 
world ; for nature is not dragged into obedience to his com- 
mands : his influence is indeed irresistible, but it is at the same 
time mild and rational. 

The effects of austerity were seen in the younger Cato. 
There was nothing engaging or popular in his behaviour ^ He 
never studied to oblige the people, and therefore hia weight 
in the administration was inconsiderable. Cicero says, " He 
acted as if he had lived in the commonwealth of Plato, not 

? This name, in ancieat times, was particularly giyen to astronomers,* 
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in the dregs t)fRomiHus, and therefore he lost the consulate!^* 
His case appears to me to have been the same with that of 
fruit which comes out of season : people look upon it with 
pleasure and admiration, but they make no use of it. Thus 
the old-fashioned virtue of Cato, making its appearance amidst 
the luxury and corruption which lapse of years had intro- 
duced, had all the spli^ndour of reputation which such. a phe- 
nomenon could claim, but it did not suit the exigencies of the 
' state ; it was disproportioned to the times, and too pondrous 
and unwieldy for use. His circumstances indeed were not al- 
together Hke thos'^ of Phocion, who dfd not come into the 
administration till the state was sinking,' whereas Cato had 
only to save the ship beatin^about in the storm. At the sam^ 
time we must allow that he had* riot the principal direction 
of her; he did not sit at the helm : he could do no more than 
help to hand the sails and the tackle. Tet he maintained a 
noble conflict with Fortune, who having determined to ruin 
the commonwealth, efi*ected it by a variety of instruments, 
but with great difficulty, by slow steps and gradual advances. 
So near was Rome being saved by Cato, and CatoV virtue I 
With it we tvould compare that of Phocion : not in a general 
manner, so as to say, they were both persons of integrity, and 
able statesmen, (for there is a difference between valour and 
valour :« for instance, between that of Alcibiades and that of 
Bpaminondas ; the prudence of Themtstocles, and that of 
Aristides, were not the same; justite wtfs of one kind in Nu- 
ma, and in Agesilaus of another,) but the virtues of Phocion 
and Cato were the same in the most minute particular; in im- 
pression, and form, arid colour, perfectly similar. Thus their 
severity of manners was equally tempered with humanity, and 
their valour with caution ; thfty had the same solicitude for 
others, and the same disregard for themselves : the same ab- 
horrence of every thing base and dishonourable, and the same 
firm attachment, upon all occasions, to justice, so that it re- 
quires a very delicate expression, like the finely discriminated 

4 Ep ad. Att, ii. 1. Bat we find nothing there of the repulse which 
Cato met with in hb application for the consulship. That repulse, in- 
deed, did not happen till eight years after the date of this epist|e. 

5 Extraordinary efforts are more necessary to save the poor remains 
of a wreck, than to keep a ship, yet whole and entire, from sinking. 

6 This is admirably eiemplified in Homer, and as well described bv 
Pope, in bis valuable preface, where he speaks of the courage of Achil- 
les, as "fnrious and untractable ; that of Diontede, as forward, yet lls- 
feaing to advice, and subject to command ; that of Ajax, as heavj' and 
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sounds of the organ,^ to mark the diffeft^nde in their cha- 
racters. 

It is" universal! ji agreed, that Cato was of an illustrious 
pedigree, of which we shall give some account in his life ; 
and Phocion's, we conjecture, was not mean or obscure : for, 
had he been the son of a turner, it would certain>y have been 
mentioned by Glaucippus, the son of Hyperides, among a 
thousand other things, in the treatise which he wrote on pur- 
pose to disparage him. Neither, if his birth had been so low, 
would he have had so good an education, or such a liberal 
mind and manners. It is certain, that when very young ha 
was a pupil of Plato, and afterward of Xenocrates, in the 
Academy ; and, from the very first, he distinguished himself 
by his strong application to the most valuable studies. Duria 
informs us that the Athenians never saw him either Uugh, or 
cry, or make use of a |5ublic bath, or put his hand from under 
his cloak when he was dressed to appear in public. If he 

self-confiding ; that of Hector, as active and vigilant ; that of Agamem- 
non, as inspirited by lovie of empire and ambition ; that of Menefaus, as 
mixed with softness and tenderness for his people," &c. fee. So of the 
wisdom of Ulysses and Nestor, he observes, that of the first is " artificial 
and various, of the latter, natural, open, and regular." Whereas the 
heroes of Virgil and Statins, from their undistinguished characters, seem 
all " brothers of one family."* 

The oi^n here mentioned W8» probably that invented by Cteaibius, 
who (according to Athenaeus) placed in the temple of Zepbyrus, at Alex- 
andria, a tube which. coUectine air by the apj^ulsive motion of water, 
emitted musical sounds, either by their strength adapted to war, or by 
their lightness to festivity. Hedylus, in his Elegies, mentions this organ 
under the title of TLtfxi, 

ZotgoTTO'Tcit icttt frovTO ftxov Zfpygow (utra, vhoy, 

e^iTTToy fAtv Scto-tKiue e/0-<dc0-ffy to x.fgat(, 

2«tA.5r<^ov hvytett rou Kgov^ovgof ^urtv i^ove 

Aiivov Keti TroKi/uou a-t/vof/tAA kai ^Ahme.. 
Thus we see this instrument was capable of , great variety' and dis- 
crimination of harmony. Of this water-organ Claudian has left the 
following description : 

Et qui magna levi delrudem murmura taclu, 
Jnnumeras voces segeti* moderatur ahena. 
Jntonat erranti digifo^ penitusqve trabali 
Vecte taborantesincarmina concitat undas: 
Cornelius Severus says. Ejus fuit generis, qui aquarum asaultu auram 
conciperet. But its innumera voces, (as Claudian calls them,) its * variety of 
expression,* is undoubtedly the reason why Plutarch mentions it in this 
place. 

B2 
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made an excursion into the country, or marched out to war^ 
he went always bare-footed, and without his upper garment 
too, etcept it happened to be intolerably cold : and ftien his 
soldiers used'to laugh, and say, "It is a sign of a sharp win- 
ter ; Phocion has put his clothes on." 

He was oiie of the most humane and best tempered of men; 
and yet he had so ill-natured and forbidding a look, that 
^strangers were afraid to address him without company. When 
Chares the orator therefore observed to the Athenians, 
" What terrible braws PhocioA had ;" and they could not help 
smiling at the remark, he said, " This brow of mine never 
gave one of you an hour of sorrow ; but the laughter of these 
^neerers has cost their country many a tear." In like manner, 
though his measures were happy ones, and his counsels of the 
most salutary kind, yet he used no flowers of rhetoric ; his 
speeches were concise, commanding, and severe. For, as 
Zeno remarks, that a philosopher should never let a word 
come out of his mouth which is not strongly tinctured with 
sense, so Phpcion's oratory contained the most sense in the 
fewest words. And this, it seems, Polyeuctus the Sphettian 
liad in view, when he said ; " Demosthenes was the better 
orator, and Phocion the more persuasive speaker. His speeches 
ivere to be estimated like coins, not for the size, but for the 
intrinsic value* Agreeably to which we are told, that one day 
when the theatre was full of people,^ Phocion was observed 
behind the scenes wrapped up in thought ; upon which one of 
his friends obserVed to him, "What! at your meditations, 
Phocion?" "Yes," replied he, "I am meditating whether I 
cannot shorten what I have to say to the Athenians." And 
Demosthenes, who despised the other orators, when Phocion 
gQt up, used to whisper to his friends, " Here comes the pruner 
of my periods." But perhaps this is to be ascribed to the 
excellence of his character, since a word or a nod from a 
person revered for his virtue, is of more weight than the most 
elaborate speeches of other men. 

In his youth he served under Chabrias, at that time the 
cemmander of the Athenian armies ; and, as he paid him all 
proper attention, he gained likewise much military knowledge. 
In some degr^ he helped to correct the temper of Chabrias, 
which was impetuous and uneven. For that general, though 
at other tinges scarcely any thing could move him, in the mo- 
ment of action was most impetuously vehement, and exposed 
his person with a boldness ungoverned by discretion. This at 
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last cost him hklife, ^hen he determined to get ia before the 
other galleys to the isle of Chios, and attempted to make good 
his landing by dint of sword. Phocion, whose prudence was 
equal to his courage, animated him when he was too slow in 
his operations, and endeavoured to bring him to act coolly 
when he was unseasonably violent. This gained him the af- 
fection of Chabrias, who was a man of candour and probity; 
and he assigned him commissions and enterprises of great 
importance, which raised him to the notice of the Greeks. 
Particularly in the sea fight off Naxos, Phocion being appoint- 
ed to head the squadron on the left, where the action was- 
hottest, bad a fine opportunity to distinguish himself; and he 
made such use of it, that victory soon declared for the Athe- 
nians. This being the first victory which they had gained at 
sea in a dispute with Greeks since the taking of their city, 
they expressed the highest regard for Chabrias, and began to 
consider Phocion as a person in whom they should one day 
find an able commander. The battle was won during the cele- 
bration of the great Mysteries ; and Chabrias, in commemora- 
tion of it, annually treated the Athenians with wine on the 
sixteenth day of Boedromion. 

Some time after this Chabrias sent Phocion to the islands 
to demand their contributions, and offered him a guard of 
twenty sail. But Phocion said, " If you send me against ene- 
mies, such a fleet is too small ; if to friends, a single ship is 
sufficient." He therefore went in his own galley, and by 
addressing himself to the cities and magistrates in an open 
and humane mannter, succeeded so ivell as to return with a 
number of ships which the allies fitted out, and at the same 
time put their respective quotas of money on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid bis court to Chabrias 
as long as he lived, but after his death continued his attentions 
to all that had belonged to him. With his son Ctesippus he 
took peculiar pains, in order to form him to virtue ; apd though 
he found him very stupid and untractable, yet he still labour- 
ed to correct, as well as to conceal, his errors. Once, indeed, 
his patience failed him. In one of his expeditions the young 
man was so troublesome with unseasonable questions and at- 
tempts to give advice, as if he knew how to direct the opera- 
tions better than the general, that at last he exclaimed; "O 
Chabrias, Chabrias! what a return do I. make thee for thy 
fovours, in bearing with the impertinences of thy son!" 

He observed, that those who took upon them the manage- 
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12 PHOCION. 

ment of public affairs made two departments of them, the 
civil and military, which they shared as it were by lot. Pur- 
suapt to this division, Eubuhis, Aristophon, Demosthenes, Ly- 
curgus,andHyperides, addressed the people from the rostrum^ 
and proposed new edicts: while Diopithes, Menestheus, Leos-* 
thenes, and Chares raised themselves by the honours and em- 
ployments of the camp. But Phocion chose rather to move 
in the walk of Pericles, Aristides, and Solon, who excelled 
not only as orators, blit as generals, for he thought their fame 
more complete ; each of these great men, to use the words of 
Archilochus, appearing justly to claim 

The palms of Mars, and laurels of the Muse ; 

and he knew that the tutelar goddess of Athens was equally 
the patroness of arts and arms. 

Formed upon these models, peace and tranquillity were 
the great objects which he had ever in view ; yet he was en- 
gaged in more wars than any person, either of his own, or of 
preceding tinles. Not that he courted, or even applied for the 
command ; but he did not decline it when summoned by the 
voice of his country. It is certain he was elected general ho 
less than forty-five times, without having once attended at the 
election ; having been always appointed in his absence, at the 
free motion of his countrymen. Men of shallow understand- 
ing were surprised that th^ people should set such a value 
upon Phocion, who generally opposed their inclinations, and 
never said or did any thing with a view to recommend him- 
self. For, as princes divert themselves at their meals with 
bufibons and jesters, so the Athenians attended to the polite 
and agreeable address of their orators merely by way of en- 
tertainment ; but when the question was concerning so impor- 
tant a business as the command of their forces, they returned 
to sober and serious thinking, and selected the wisest citizen^ 
and the man of the severest, mannei's, who had most steadily 
,c<^mbated their capricious humours and desires. This he scru- 
pled not to avow ; for one day, when an oracle from Delphi 
was read in the assembly, importing, " That the rest of the 
Athenians were unanimous in their opinions, and that* there 
was only one man who dissented from them ;" Phocion came 
forward and told them " They need not give themselves any 
trouble in seeking for this refractory citizen, for he was the 
man who did not like any one of their measures." And at 
another time, in a public debate, when his opinion happened 
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PHOCION. 13 

to be received ivitb universal applause, he turfied to his friends 
and said, " Have I inadvertently let slip something Vrong?" 

Tlie Athenians were one day making a collection to de- 
fray the charge of a public sacrifice, and numbers gave libe- 
rally. Phociou was importuned to contribute among the rest, 
but he bade them apply to the rich : ♦* I should be ashamed," 
said he, " to give you any thing, and not to pay this man what 
I owe him ;" pointing to the usurer CalKcles. And, as they 
continued very clamorous and teazing, he told them th« fol- 
lowing tale: "A cowardly fellow onqe resolved to make a 
campaign; but when he was set out, the ravens began to 
croak, and he laid down his arms and stopped. When the first 
. alarm was a little over he resumed his march. The ravens 
however renewing their croaking, he made a full stop, and 
said ; " You may croak your hearts out if you please, but you 
shall never taste my carcass." 

The Athenians once insisted upon his leading them against 
the enemy, and when he refused, they told him, *' Nothing 
could be more dastardly and spiritless than bis behaviour**'^ 
He answered, " You can neither make me valiant, nor can I 
make you cowards ; but we know one another very well." 

Public affairs happening to be in a dangerous situation, the 
people were greatly exasperated against him, and demanded 
an immediate account of his conduct. Upon which he only 
said, " My good friends, first get out of your difficulties." 

During a war, however, they were generally humble and 
submissive ; and it was not till after peace was made that they 
began to talk in a vaunting manner, and to find fault with 
their general. As they were one time telling Phocion " He 
^had robbed them of a victory already in their hands," he 
replied, " It is happy for you that you have a general who 
knows you ; otherwise you would have been ruined long ago.'' 

Having a difference with the Bceotians, which they refused 
to settle by treaty, and proposed to decide by \he sword, 
Phocion said, " Good people, keep to the method in wbicb 
you have the advantage: that is, talking, not fighting." 

One day, determined not to follow his advice, they refused 
f give him a hearing. But he said, " Though you can make 
me act against my judgment, you shall never make xne speak 
against it." 

Demosthenes, one of the orators of the adverse party, hap- 
pened to observe, "The Athenians will certainly kill thee, 
Phocion, some time or other :V he answered, "They may 
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14 PHOCION, 

kill nie» if* they are mad ; but they will kill yow, if they are 
ill their senses." 

When Polyeucti^s the Sphettian advised the Athenians to 
make war upon Philip, the weather being hot, and the orator 
a corpulent man, he ran himself out of breath, and perspired 
so violently that he was forced to take several draughts, of 
cold water before he could finish his speech. Phocion, seeing 
him in this condition, thus addressed the assembly ; '* Yoit 
have great reason to pass an edict for the war upon this man's 
recommendation ! For what may you not expect from him,, 
when under a load of armour he marches against the enemy, 
if in delivering to you, peaceable folks, a speech which he 
had composed at his leisure, he is ready to be suffocated !" 

Lyeurgus, the orator, one day said many disparaging things 
of him in the general assembly ; and among the rest remark^ 
etl, when Alexander demanded ten of their orators,^ Phocion's 
having given it as his opinion that they should be delivered 
to him. "It is true," said Phocion, "I have given the people 
of Athens much good counsel, but they do not follow it." 

There was then in Athens one Archibiades, who got the 
name of Laconistes by letting his beard grow long in the 
Lacedsemonian manner^ wearing a threadbare- cloak, and 
keeping a very grave countenance. Phocion finding one of 
his assertions much contradicted in the assembly, called upon 
this man to support the truth and rectitude of what he had 
said. Archibiades however ranged himself on the side of the 
people, and advised what he thought they would most like ta 
hear. Upon which Phocion, taking him by the beard, said,. 
" What is all this heap of hair for? Cut it off, cut it off." 

Aristogiton, a public informer, paraded with his pretended 
valour before the people, and pressed them much to declare 
war. But when the lists of those selected to serve were to be 
made out ; this swaggerer had got his leg bound up, and a crutch 
under his arm. Phocion, as he sat upon the business, seeing 
him at some distance in this form, called out to his secretary, 
" Put down Aristogiton a cripple and a coward." 

All these sayings have something so severe in them, that if 
seenis strange a man of such austere and unpopular manners 
should ever have gotten the surname of the good. It is indeed 
difficult, but I believe not impossible, for the same man to be 

8 For iroxtrotv we should here read woxit*»»v, as a little above we 
should read 9roAiT/«»» instead of ^oxiTojy. That they were orators, wboin[ 
Alexander demanded, appears from Demostbene?. 
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both rough and gentle, as some wines are both sweet and sour : 
and, on the other hand, some men who have a great appear- 
ance of gentleness in their temper, are very harsh and vexa- 
tious to those who have to do with them. In this case, the 
saying of Hyperides to the people of Athens deserves notice : 
" Don't examine whether or not I am severe upon you, but 
whether or not I am so for my own sake." As if it were 
avarice only that makes a minister odious to the people ; and 
the abuse of power to the purposes of pride, envy, aiiger, or 
revenge, did not render him equally obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, he never exerted himself against any one 
in his private capacity, or considered him as an enemy ; but 
he was inflexibly severe against every one who opposed his 
motions and designs for the public good. His behaviour in 
other respects was liberal, benevolent, and humane : he was 
always ready to assist the unfortunate ; and he pleaded even 
for his enemy, if he happened to be in danger. His friends 
one day finding fault wiih him for having appeared in behalf 
of a man whose conduct did not deserve it, he said, " The 
good have no need of an advocate^^ Aristogiton the inform- 
er, being condemned and committed to prison, entreated the 
favour of Phocion to go and speak to him, and he complied 
with the application. His friends dissuaded him from it, but 
he said, " Let me alone, good people. Where would one 
T'other speak to Aristogito^n, than in a prison ?" 

When the Athenians sent out their fleets under any other 
commander, the maritime towns and islands in alliance with 
that people looked upon every such commander as an enemy ; 
they strengthened their walls, closed their harbours, and con- 
veyed their cattle, slaves, women, and children, out of the* 
country into the cities. But when Phocion had the command, 
the same people went out to meet him in their own ships with 
chaplets on their heads, and every expression of joy, and in 
that manner conducted him to their homes. 

Philip endeavoured privately to get footing in Eubo&a, and 
for that purpose sent in forces from Macedon, as well as prac- 
tised upon the towns by means of the petty princes. Upon 
this, Plutarch of Eretria,^** called in the Athenians, and im- 
plored them to i^escue the island out of the hands pf the Mace- 

9 How docs this, both in principle and expression, remind us of Him, 
who tells us, (Mark ii. 17,) "They that be whole have no need of the ' 
physi|;ian !"* 

10 A town of Euboea, hod. Nesropont, situated upon the Euripus.* 
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donians ; in consequence of which they at first sent Phocion 
ivith a small body of troops, expecting that the Euboeans would 
immediately rise and join him. But when he came he found 
nothing amongthem except treasonable designs, and disaffec- 
tion to their own country; for they were almost universally 
corrupted by Philip's money. He therefore seized an emi- 
nences^ separated from the plains of Taroynae by a deep de^ 
file ; and in that post secured the best of his troops. As for 
the disorderly, talkative, and cowardly part of the soldiers, if 
they attempted to desert and steal out of the camp, he or- 
dered the officers to let them go, " For," said he, " if they 
stay here, such is their want of discipline, that instead of be- 
ing serviceable, they will be prejudicial in the time of action; 
and, as they will constantly feel that they fled from their, co- 
lours, we shall not have so much noise and calumny from them 
in Athens." ^ 

Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered his men to 
stand to their arms, but not attempt any thing till he had 
made an end of his sacrifice : and whether it was that he 
wanted to gain time, or could not easily find the auspicious 
tokens, or was desirous oF drawing the enemy nearer to bin), 
he was long about it. In the mean while Plutarch, imagining 
that this delay was owing to his fear and irresolution, charged 
at the heajd of the mercenaries ; and the cavalry seeing him 
in motion could wait no longer, but advanced against the ene- 
my, though in a scattered and disorderly manner, as they hap- 
pened to issue out of the camp. The first line being soon bro- 
ken, all thftvrest dispersed, and Plutarch himself fled.' A de- 
tachment from the enemy then attacked the entrenchments, 
and endeavoured to make a breach in them, supposing that 
the fate of the day was decided. But at that instant Phocion 
had finished his sacrifice ; and the Athenians sallying out of the 
camp, fell upon the assailants, routed them, and cut most of 
them in pieces in the trenches. Phocion then gaVe the main 
body directions to keep their ground, in order to receive and 
cover such as were dispersed in the first attack, while he, with 
a select party, went and charged the enemy. A sharp con- 
flict ensued, both sides behaving with the utmost spirit and in- 
trepidity. Among the Athenians, Tballus, the son of Cineas^ 

11 Instead of A9rcic^vjr7f/u«v»ir, as it stands io the original teit, we 
^shouldread, ATrofLUiofifAivov. So says Du Soul ; but we think «wfl»vjrTo- , 
fifvov, * sloping* or ' sloped/ which is nearer the text, more likely to be 
the proper correction. 
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and Glaucus, the son of Polymedes, who fought near the ge* 
nerai's person, distinguished themselves the most. Cleophanes, 
Kkewise, did great service in the action ; for he rallied the ca- 
valry, and brought them up again, by calling after Ihem, and 
insisting that they should come to the aid of their general, who 
was in danger. They returned, therefore, to the charge; and» 
fcy the assistance which they gave the infantry, secured the 
victory. 

Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out of Eretria, and 
made himself master of Zaretra, a fort advantageously situate 
ed where the island draws to a point, and the neck of land is 
defended on each side by the sea. He did not choose, how- 
ever, in consequence of his victory, to take the Greeks prison- 
ers, lest the Athenians, influenced by their orators, should, in 
the first motions of resentment, pass some unjust sentence upon 
them.. 

After this signal success he sailed back to Athens. The al- 
lies soon found the want of his goodness and justice, and the 
Athenians saw his capacity and courage in a clear light. For 
Molossus, who succeeded him, conducted the war so ill as td 
fall himself into the enemy's hands. Philip, now rising in hi* 
designs and hopes, marched to the Hellespont with all his 
forces, in order to seize at once on the Chersonese, Perinthus, 
and Byzantium. 

• The Athenians determining to send succours to that quar- 
ter, the orators prevailed upon them to give that commission 
to Chares. Accordingly, he sailed to those parts, but did no- 
thing worthy of the force with which he was intrusted. The 
cities would not receive his fleet into their harbours ; but un-- 
der general suspicion he beat about, raising contributions^ 
where he could, upon the allies, and at the same time despised 
by the enemy. The orators, now taking the other side, exas- 
perated the people to such a degree, that they rr^pented of 
having sent any succours to the Byzantians ; upon which Pho- 
cion rose up, and told them, "They should not be angry at 
the suspicions of the allies, but at their own generals, who did 
not deserve to have any confidence placed in them ; for on 
their account," said he, "you are regarded with an eye of 
jealousy by the very people who cannot be saved without 
your assistance." This argument had such an effect upon 
them, that they agaig changed their i^iinds, and bade Phocion 
^o himself with another armament to the succour of the a!lie3 
on the Hellespont. 

roL. VI. c 
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This co:?tril)uted, more than any thing else, tolHie saving of 
Byzantium. Phocion's reputation stood already high : besides, 
Cleon, a man of eminence in Byzantium, who had formerly 
been well acquainted with him at the Academy, pledged his 
honour to the city in his behalf. The Byzantians would then 
no longer suiTer him to encamp without, but opening their 
gates, received him into their city, and mixed familiarly with 
the Athenians ; who, delighted with this confidence, were not 
only easy with respect to provisions, and regular in their be- 
haviour, but exerted themselves with great -spirit in every ac** 
tion. By these means Philip was forced to retire from the 
Hellespont,, and he suffered not a little in his military reputa- 
tion ; for till then he had been deemed utterly invincible. 
Phocion took some of his ships, and recovered several cities 
'^hich he had garrisoned ; and making descents in various parts 
of his territories, harassed and ravaged the flat country. But 
at last, happening to be wounded by a party that made head 
against him, he weighed anchor, and returned home. 

Some time after this, the Megarensians privately applied to 
him for assistance ; and as htt was afraid that the matter would 
transpire, and the Boeotians would prevent him, he assembled 
the people early in the morning, and gave them an account 
of the application. They had no sooner sanctioned the pro- 
posal, than be ordered the trumpets to sound, as a signal for 
them, to arm; after which, he immediately marched to Me- 
gara, where he was received with great joy. His first step was 
to fortify Nissa, and to build two good walls between the city 
and the port ; by which means the town had a safe communi- 
cation with the sea, and having little to fear from the enemy 
on the land side, was secured in the Athenian interest. 

The Athenians being now in a state of decided hostility 
with Philip, the, conduct of the war in Phocion's absence was 
.committed to other generals. But upon his return from the 
islands, he represented to the people, that as Philip was peace- 
ably disposed, and apprehensive of the issue of hostility^ it 
would be more prudent to accept the proffered conditions. 
And when one of those .public barrators, who sp.end their 
whole time in the court of Heliaea,^^ and make it their busi- 
ness to fonn impeachments, opposed him, and said, ** Dare 
you pretend, Phocion, to dissuade the Athenians from war, 
now that the sword is drawn .''*- " Yes," replied he, " I dare ; 

12 For the solemn oath taken by the judges of tfiis court, see Potter, 
Archseol, Gr. 1. xxi.* 
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tlidugh I know thou wouldst be in my power in time of war, 
and I shall be in thine in time of peace." Demosthenes, how*^ 
ever, carried it against him for war, which he advised the 
Athenians to make at the greatest dis;tance they could from 
Attica. This gave Phocion occasion to observe, " Hlj good 
friend, consider not so much where we shall fight, as how we 
shall conquer. For victory is the only thing that can keep th6 
war at a distance : if we are beaten, every danger will soon 
be at our gates." 

The Athenians did lose the day ;'^3 after which, the most facr 
tious and troublesome part of the citizens drew Charidetpus 
to the hustings, and insisted that he should have the command. 
This alarmed the real well wishers of their country so much 
that they called in the members of the Areopagus to their as- 
sistance ; and it was not without many tears, and the most 
earnest entreaties, that they prevailed upon the assembly to 
place the administration in Phocion's hands. . 

His opinion was, that the other proposals of Philip should 
be readily accepted, because they seemed to be dictated by 
humanity : but when Demades moved that Athens should be 
comprehended in the general peace, and, as one of the states 
of Greece, should have the same terms with the other cities^ 
Phocion said, " This ought not to be agreed to till if was known 
what conditions Philip required^" The times were against him, 
however, and he was overruled. And when he sa^ the Atheni- 
ans afterward repented, because they found themselves oblig- 
ed to furnish Philip both .with ships of war and cavalry, he re- 
marked, "This was the thing wiiich I feared ; and my opposi- 
tion was founded upon it. But since you have signed the trea- 
ty, you must bear its inconveniencies without murmuring or 
despondency ; remembering that yoiir ancestors sometimes 
gave laws to their neighbours, and were sometimes forced to 
fiubmit, but did both with honour ; add thus at once saved 
themselves and the rest of Greece." 

When the intelligence of Philip's death" was brought to 
Athens, he would not sufi*er any sacrifices or rejoicings to be 
.fiiade upon that account. " Nothing," he said, "could evince 

» 

13 Plutarch allt<4es, most probably, to the fatal action of Chajronea^ 
C\. cr. 3. B. C. 338. Charidenins afterward took refuge at the court of 
Darius, (see Qoint Curt. iii. 2.) and for the noble f/fmkne^s with which 
he pointed out the superiority of Macedonian steel to Persian gold, waj, 
tiy the order of that prince, put to death. 

14 B. a 338.» 
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greater meanness of spirit, than expressions of joy on the deatli 
of an enemy. What reason, indtjed> is there for it, when the 
army with which you fought at Cheronsea is lessened only by 
a single man ?'' 

Demosthenes inveighed bitterly against Alexander when he 
was riiarching against Thebes ; the impolicy of this Phocioii 
easily perceived, and said, 

** What boots the god-like giant to provoke, 
Whose arm may sink tts at a single stroke ?"(t5) 

"When you see such a dreadful fire near you, would you 
J>Iunge Athens into it? For my part, I will not suffer you to 
iHiin ybul-selves, though your inclinations tend that way ; and 
to prevent such measures is my object in taking the com- 
mand." 

When Alexander had destroyed Thebes, He sent to the 
Athenians, and demanded that they should deliver up to him 
' DemostTienes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and Charidemus. The 
•whole assembly cast their eyes upon Phocion, and called upon 
him frequently byname. At last he rose up ; and standing by 
the side of one of his friends, who had the largest share in 
Ins confidence and affection, expressed himself as follows: 
** The persons whom Alexander demands, have brought the 
commonwealth into such miserable circumstances, that if he 
demanded even my friend Nicocles, I should vote for deliver- 
ing him up. ^For my own part, I should think it the greatest 
happiness to die for you all. At the same time, I am not with- 
out compassion for the poor Thebans who have taken refuge 
jimong us ; but it is enough for Greece to weep over Thebes, 
[without weeping over Athens too.] The best measure, tliea^ 
which we can take, is to intercede with the con(^ueror for 
both, and by no means to think of fighting." 

The first decree, drawn up in consequence of these delibe- 
rations, Alexander is said to have rejecte^i and to have turn- 
ed his back upon the deputies; but the second he received, 
because it was brought by Phocion, who, (as his pld counsel- 
lers informed him,) stood high in the esteem of his father Phi- 
lip. He therefore not only gave him a favourable audience, 
and granted his request, but even listened to his advice. This 
was to the followi^ng purport: " If tranquillity was his object, 

15 Thesenvords are addressed to Ulysses by bis coinpanions, in order 
to restrain him from provoking the giant Polyphemus, alter they had es- 
caped out of his cave^ and got on board their shipv (Odyss. ix. 494.) 
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id put nn end to his wars; if glory, to leave the Greeks in 
quiet, and turn his arms against the barbarians." In the course 
of their conference he made many observations so agreeable 
to Alexander's disposition and sentiments, that his resentment 
against the Athenians was perfectly appeased, and he even said^ 
*< The people of Athens must be very atCentive to the affairs 
of Greece ; for, if any thing happen to ipe, upon them will 
devolve'the supreme direction." With Phocion, in particular, 
he entered into obligations of friendship and hospitality, and 
paid him greater honours than most of his own courtiers were 
indulged with. Nay, Duris informs us, that after he had risen, 
by the conquest of Darius, to superior greatness, and had 
omitted the word chairetn, the common form of salutation in 
his address to others, he still retained it in writing to Phocion, 
and to nobody besides except Antipater. The same circum- 
stance is also recorded by Chares. 

As to l^is munificence to Phocion, all agree that.he sent him 
a hundred talents. When the money was brought to Athens 
Phocion demanded of the bearers, "Why, among all, the citi- 
zens of Athens, he alone should be singled out as the object 
of such bounty ?" " Because," they replied, " Alexander looks 
upon you as the only honest and good man." •* Then," said 
Phocion, " let him permit me always to retain that charac- 
ter, as well as to deserve it." After this the envoys attended 
him home; and when they saw the frugality that reigned there, 
his wife baking bread, and himself drawing water, and wash- 
ing his own feet, they implored him? the more urgently to re- 
ceive the present. They told hhn, " It gave them real uneasi- 
ness, and was indeed anintolerable'l^ing, that the friend of so 
illustrious a prince shotild Kve in silch a wretched .manner." 
At that instant a poor old man happening to pass by in a 
mean garment, Phocion asked them, "Whether they thought 
worse of him, or of that man ?'* As they entreated him not 
to make such a comparison, he rejoined, " Yet that man lives 
upon less than I do, and has enough stiH. In one Word, it tvill 
be to no purpose for me to have so much money, if I do not 
use it ; and rf I do, I shaH bring both myself and the king, 
your master, under the censure of the AthenianB.'^ Thus^ the 
money was carried back ftrom Athens, and the whole transac- 
tion was a good lesson to the Greeks, that the man who did 
not stand in need of such a sum was richer than he thatcpUld 
bestow it. 

Displeased at the refusal of his present, Alexander wvate 
c ^ 
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to PhocioQ, << That he could not number those amoo^ bis 
friends who would not receive his favours." Yet Phocion> 
even then, would not take the money. He desired the king, 
however, to set at liberty EchecratideH theaophist, and Atheor 
odorus the Imbrian ; as also Demaratus, and S^rto, two Rho^ 
diaoe, who had been appreheodeid for certain crimes, and de- 
tained in custody at Bardis. Alexander immediately granted 
bis request ; and afterward^ when he sent Craterus into Ma- 
cedon, ordered him to give Phocioo Ms choice of one of the 
four Asiatic cities, Cios^ Gergethus, Mylassa, and £l»a. At the 
same time he was to assure him that the king would be much 
more disobliged if he refused this second offer. But Phocion 
was not to be prevailed upoo^ and Alexander died soon after- 
ward. 

Phocion's bouse is shown to this day in the boroi:^h of Me« 
Vita, adorned with some plates of copper, but otherwise plain 
and homely. 

Of his first wife we have no account, except that she was 
the sister of Cephisodotus the statuary. The other was a ma- 
tron, not less celebrated among tlfe Athenians for hermodes^ 
ty, prudence, and simplicity of manners, than Phoeion himself 
was for hie probity. It happened one day, when some new 
tragedians were to act before a Aill audience, one of the play* 
ers, who was to personate the queen, demanded a suitable 
mask,, (and attire,) together with a large train of attendants 
richly dressed ; and, as all these things were not granted him» 
ke was out of hui^our, and refVised to make his appearance^ 
by which means the whole business of the theatre was at a 
stand. But Melanthius, viio was «t the charge of the exhibi-* 
tion, pushed him in, andN^aid, "Thou seest Phocion's wife 
appear in public with a single m&id-servant ; and dost thoii 
come hither to display thy pride, and to corrupt oiur women ?'^ 
As Melanthlus spoke loud enough to be heard, th6> audience re- 
ceived what be had said with a thunder of applause. Whea 
this second wife of PhOcion enteft^ned in her house an Ionian 
lady, one of her friends, the lady showed her bracelets and 
necklaces, whieb had aU the ma^Hcenoe that gold and jew-» ' 
els could give them. Upon which^ the good matron said» 
^< Phoeion is my ornan^nt^ who is now called, for the twenty* 
eth time, to the command of the armies of Athens."^^ 
. The son of Phoeion was ambitious of trying his skill in tho 

16 The history of Rome, in the mother of the Graeebi, supplies a pa; 
riHel and more notorious anecdote.* 
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games of tbe Panatherwea,^^ and his father gave him leave, on 
condition that it was in the fooi-races : not that he set any 
value upon the victory, but he did it, that the preparations and 
previous exercise might be of service to him; for the young 
man was of a disorderly turn, and addicted to drinking. Pho- 
cus (that was his name) gained the victory, and a number of 
his acquaintances desii*ed to celebrate it by entertainments at 
their houses; but that favour was granted only to one. When 
PhocioQ canie to the house, he saw every thing prepared in 
the most extravagant manner ; and among the rest, wine min^ 
gled with spices, provided for washing the feet of the guests. 
He therefore called his son to him, and said, " Phocus, why 
do you suffer your friend thus to sully the honour of your 
victory ?''^« 

In order completely to correct in his son that inclination to 
luxury, he carried hitn to Lacedcemon, and placed him among 
the young men who were brought up in all the rigour of the 
Oincient discipline. This gave the Athenians no little offt&nce, 
because it proved in what contempt he held the manners and 
customs of his own country. Demades one day said to him, 
"Why do not we persuade the people, Phocion, to adopt the 
Spartan form of government ? If you choose it, I will propose 
a decree for it, and support it to the utmost of my power.*' 
** Yes, indeed," rep1ie<^ Phocion, " it would well become you, 
with all those perfumes and that pride of dress about you, to 
launch out in praise of frugality and Lycurgus." 

Alexander wrote to demand from the Athenians a supply of 
ships ; and the orators opposing it, the senate asked Phocion 
his opinion. <^ I am of opinion," said he, " that you should 
either hav6 the sharpest swords yourselves, or keep upon good 
terms with those who have." 

Pytheas the orator, when he first began to spenk in public, 
had a torrent of words, and the most cons^ummate-asssurance. 
Upon which Phocion s^d, " Is it for thee, who art but a no- 
vice among us, to prate in this manner ?" 

When Harpalus had traitorously carried off Alexander's trea- 
sures from Babylon^ and came with them from Asia to Attica, 
a number of the mercenary orators flocke'd around him, in 
hopes of sharing the spoil. He. gave to each of them some 
small taste of his wealth, but' to Phocion he sent seven hun- 

17 See Life of Theseus, vol. I. p. 26, and note. 

18 The victory was obtained by means of abstemiousness and ftibori- 
OB* exercise, to which such indulgences were qnite contrary'. 
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dred talents ; assuring him at the same tfme, that he mighi 
command his whole fortune if he would take him under his 
protection. But his messengers found a disagreeable reception : 
Phocion told them, that ** Harpalus should repent it, if he 
continued thus to corrupt the city ;" and the traitor, dejected 
at his disappointment, stopped his hand. A few days aft>er-' 
ward a general assembly being held on this affair, he (bund that 
the men who had taken his money, in order to exculpate 
themselves, accused him to the people ; while Phocion, who 
would accept of nothing, wasinclined to 'serve him, a* far as 
might be consistent with the public good. Harpahis therefore 
again paid his court to him, and took every method to shake 
his integrity, but be found the fortress on all sides impregna- 
ble. He subsequentlywapplied to Charicles, Phocion's son-in- 
law, and his success with him gave just cause of offence ; for 
all the world saw how intimate he was with him, and that all 
his business passed through his hands. He even employed Cha- 
ricles upon the death of his mistress Pjthionice, who had 
brought him a daughter, to get a superb monument erected 
over her, and for that purpose furnished him with enormous 
sums. This commission, dishonourable as it was in itself, became 
much more so by the manner in which he fulfilled it. For the 
monument is still to be seen at Hermus, on the road between 
Athens and Eleusis ; and there appears nothing in it answerable 
to the charge of thirty talents, which was the account that Cha- 
ricles brought in.»« After the death of Harpalus, Charicles 
and Phocion took his daughter under their guardianship, and 
educated her with great care. At last Charicles was called to 
an account by the public ferr the money which he had received 
from Harpalus; and he desired Phocion to support him with 
his interest, and to appear with him in court. But Phocion an- 
swered, "I made you my son-in-law only for just and ho- 
nourable purposes." 

The first person that brought the neys of Alexander's death» 
was Asclepiades, the son of Hipparchus. Demades desired* 
the people to give no credit to it; "For, if Alexander, were 
dead," said he, " the whole world would smell the carcass."^^ 

19 Tet Fansaiiias says it was one of tbe most complete and cnriout 
performances of all tbe aiicient works in Greece. According to him, it 
stood on the other side of the river Cephisus (L.) Hermus was an Attic 
borough, in the tribe Acamantis, situated not far from the Pira«us. 

20 This passage is commended by Demetiius Phalerius.as exhibitiftgat 
once the united beauties of emphasis, allegory, and hyperbole.* 
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And Phocion, observing the Athenians elated, and inclined to 
raise new commotions, endeavoured to keep them qutet. Ma- 
ny of the orators, however, ascended the rostrum, and assured 
the people that Asclepiades' tidings were true. " Well then,*' 
said Phocion, " if Akxander is dead to-day, he will be so to- 
morrow and the day following; so that we may deliberate 
upon that event aUour leisure, and take our measures with 
safety." 

When Leosthenes, by his intrigues, had involved Athens in 
the Lamian^^ war, and saw how much Phocion was displeased 
at it, he scolfingly asked htm, *' What good he had done his 
country during the many years that be was general." '^ And 
dost thou think it nothing then," replied Phocion, << for the 
Athenians to be buried in the sepulchres of their ancestors?^ 
As Leosthenes continued to harangue the people in the most 
arrogant and pompous manner, Phociun said ; '< Young man, 
your speeches are like cypress trees, large and lofty, but with- 
out fruit." Hyperides rose up and said,. " Tell us then when 
will be the proper time for the Athenians to go to war ?" Pho- 
cion answered, " When I see the young men keeping within 
the bounds of order and propriety, the rich liberaK ip their 
contiibutions, and the orators no longer robbing the public." 

Most people admired the forces raised by Leosthenes ; and 
when they asked Phocion his opinion of them, he said, '* I 
like them very well for a short race,** but I dread the conse- 
quence ^X a long one. Tlie supplies, the ships, the soldiers, 
are all very good ; but they are the last that we shall be able 
to produce." The event jusHied his observation. Leosthenes, 
at first, gained high reputation by lu^ exploits ; for he defeated 
the Bffiotians in a pitch^ battle, and drove Antipater into La- 
mia. On this the Athenians, buoyant upon the tide of hope, 
dpent their time in mutual entertainments and sacrifices to the 
gods. Many of them thought, likewise, they had a fine oppor- 

21 In the original it is the ' Grecian war;' and it might indeed be so 
called, because it was carried on against the Macedonians by the Gre- 
cian confederates. But it was commonlv denominated the * Lamian war/ 
from Antipater's being defeated and shut up in Lamia. The Boeotians 
were the only natton which did not join the Grecian leagne. (Diod. Si^. 
xviii 8. 18.) 

22 Or rather, ** 1 think they may run very well from the starting post 
to the extremity of the course ; but I know not how they will hold it 
back again." The Greeks had two sorts of races : the stadium, in which 
they only ran forward to the goal ; and the dolichu$^ in which they ran 
.forward to the goal and then back again. 
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tunity of rallying Phocion, and asked him, " Whether he 
should not have wished to have achieved such great things." 
** I certainly should," he replied, " but still I should have ad- 
vised not to attempt them." And when letters and messengers 
from]the army came one after another, with accounts of farther 
successes, he said, '* When shall we have done conquering ?" 

Leosthenes died soon aftenvards ; and tbe party which wish- 
' ed the war to be continued, fearing that if Phocion were 
elected general he weuld be for putting an end to it, instructed 
an obscure man to make a motion in the assembly importing; 
^< That as an old friend and schoolfellow of Phocion, he de- 
sired the people to spare him, and preserve him for the most 
pressing occasions, because they had not another man to be 
compared with him." At the same time, he was to recom- 
mend Antiphiius for the command. The Athenians embracing 
the proposal, Phocion stood up and told them, ** He never waft 
t\^t man's schoolfeHow, neither had he any accfiiaintance 
with him : but from this moment," said he, turning to hiro, " I 
shall number thee among my best friends, sinev thou hast ad- 
vised what is most agreeable to me." 

The At^eeians were strongly inclined to prosecute the 
war with the Boeotians, and Phocion at first as strongly op*- 
posed it. His friends represented to him, that this violent op- 
|>Qsition of his would provoke them toi put him to death: 
•* They may do it, if they please," said he : " it will be un- 
justly, if 1 advise them for the best ; but justly, if I should 
prevaricate." When he saw, however, that they were not to 
be dissuaded,- and that they continued to besiege him with 
clamour, he ordered a heraJd to make proclamation ; << That 
all the Athenians, whe were not more than sixty years above 
the age of puberty, should take Ave days' provisions, and fo^ 
low him immediately from the assenably to the fieki."33 

This raised a considerable tumult, and the old men began it 
exclaina against the order, and to walk off. Upon which Pho- 
cion said, " Does this disturb you, when I, who am fourscore 
years old, shall be at your head ?" Tliat short remonstrance 
had its effect ; it made them quiet and tractable. When Mir 
cion marched a strong corps of Macedonians and mercenaries 

23 Tvc *^^/ i^tucoT/ra. truv et^' nCiit has commonly been understood 
to mean * from fourteen to sixty ;' but from the following passage it ap- 
pears, that it should be understood as we have rendered it. *0 ydt^ Aya^ 

uTTQ ^fnv YifAdv, (Vit. Ages. Ed. Bryan, jil. 396.) 
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|o fi.hamnds, ^nd ravaged the sea coasts and' the adjacent 
country, Phocion, with a hody of Athenians, advanced against 
him. Upon this occasion a number of them were very imper- 
tinent, in pretending to dictate or point out to him how to pro* 
ceed. One counselled him to secure such an eminence ; an- , 
other to send his cavalry to sucU a post, and a third suggested 
such a place for a camp. " Heavens !" said Phocion, " hovr 
man}' generals we have, and how few soldiers !" 

When he had drawn up his army, one of the infantry ad- 
vanced before the ranks ; bMf. when he saw an enemy stepping 
forward to meet him, his heart failed him, and he drew back 
to bis post. Upon which Phocion said, " Young man, aren't 
you ashamed to desert your station twice in one day ; that in 
which I had placed you, and that in which you had plafced 
yoursett'?" He then immediately attacked the enemy, routed 
them, and killed great numbers, among whom was their general 
Micjon. The confederate army of the Greeks, in Thessaly, 
likewise defeated Antipater in a great battle, though he had 
been joined by Leonatus and the Macedonians from Asia. In 
this action Antiphilus commanded the foot, and Menon the 
Thessalian horse: Leonatus was amongthe skin. 

Soon after this Craterus passed over from Asia with a nu- 
merous army, and another battle was fought at Cranon,^ in 
which the Greeks were wowted. The loss, indeed, was not 
considerable ; and it was principally owing to the disobedience 
of the soldiers, who were commanded by young officers that 
did not exert a proper authority. But this, joined to the in- 
trigues of Antipater among the cities, made the Greeks desert 
the league, and shamefully betray the liberty of their country. 
As Antipater marched directly toward Athens, Demosthenes 
and Hyperides fled out of the city. As for Demades, he had 
not been able, to any extent, to answer the fines laid upon 
him ; for he had been seven tim%s amerced for proposing edicts 
contrary to law. He had also been declared infamous, and in- 
capable of speaking in the assembly. B\it now finding himself 
at full liberty, he moved for an order that ambassadors should 
be sent to Antipater with full powers to treat of peace. The 
people, alarmed at their present situation, called for Phocion, 
declaring that he was the only man whom they could trust. 
Upon which he said, "If you had followed my counsels we 
should not have had now to deliberate on such an affair." 
Tbus the decree passed, and Phocion was despatched to An- 

24 A city of Thessaly rdasgioti^, in ihe p)ain| of Tempe * 
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tipaier, who then lay with his army in Cadmcd,^' and was 
preparing to enter Attica. 

His first requisition was, that Antlpater would finish the trea- 
ty before he left his camp. Craterus said it was an unreason- 
able demand that they should remain there a burthen to their 
friends and allies, when they might subsist at the expense of 
^heir enemies. But Antipater took him by the hand, and said, 
" Let us indulge Phocion in this particular." As to the condi- 
tions, he insisted that the Athenians should leave them to him, 
as he had done at Lamia to their general Leosthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to the Atheni- 
ans, with which they of necessity complied ; and he then re- 
turned to Thebes with other ambassadors, the principal of 
whom was Xenocrates the philosopher. For such were the 
vij-tue and reputation of the latter, that the Athenians thought 
there could be nothing in human nature so insolent, sitvage, 
and ferocious, as not to feel some impressions of respect and 
reverence at the sight of him. It happened, however, other- 
. wise with Antipater, through his e^ttreme brutality and antipa- 
thy to virtue : ((^r he embraced the rest with great cordiality, 
but he would not even speak to Xenocrates; which gave him 
occasion to say, "Antipater does well in being ashamed before 
me, and me only, of his injurious designs against Athens." 

Xenocrates afterward attempted to speak, but Antipater,^in 
great anger, interrupted him, and would not suffer him to pro- 
ceed.26 To Phocion's discourse, however, he gave attention, 
and replied, that he should grant the Athenians peace, and 
consider them as his friends, upon the following conditions: 
"In the first place," said he, "they must deliver up to mo 

25 Dacier, witbout any necessity, supposes that Plutarch uses the word 
' Cadraea' for Bceotia. In a poetical way, it is, indeed, capable of being 
so understood ; but it appears obviously, from what follows, that Antipa- 
ter was then actually at Thebes, and probably in the Cadmca or citadel. 

26 Yet he had behaved to hira with kindness when he was sent to ran- 
som the prisoners. Antipater, upon that occasiony took the first oppor- 
tunity of inviting him to supper ; and Xenocrates answered in those ver- 
ses of Homer, which Ulysses addressed to Circe, (Odvss. x. 5n3.) when 
fihe was pressing him to partake of the delicacies she had provided : 

•' 111 fits it me, whose friends are sunk to beasts. 
To quaff thy bowls, and riot in thy feasts, ' 
Me wouldst thou please ? For them thy cares employ ; 
And them to me restore, and me to joy." 

Antipater was so charmed with the haj^y appflcation of these ver»C9,^ 
that he released all the prisoners. 
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Demcstli^nfes and Hypcrides. They must next place their go- 
vernment on the ancient footing, whiui none but the rich were 
ddvancexi to" the great offices of state. A third article is, that 
they must receive a garrison into Munychia ; and a fourth, 
that they must pay the expenses of the war." All the new' 
deputies, except Xenocrates, thought themselves happy in 
these terms. That philosopher, however, said, "Antipater^ 
deals favourably with us if he considers us as slaves ; but hard- 
ly, if he lo6ks upon us as freemen." Phocioh begged strenu- 
ously for a remission of the article of the garrison ; and Anti- 
pater is said to hate answered, ** We will grant thee every 
thing, Phdcion, except what would be the ruin both of thee*'' 
and of ourselves." Others say, that Antipater asked Phocion, 
^'Whether, if he excused the Athenians oh the subject of the 
^arri^^d, he would engage for their observing the other arti- 
cles, and raising no new commotions." As Phocion hesitated 
at this c][uedtion, Calfiniedon, surnaraed Carabus, a violent man, 
and an enemy to popular government, started up and exclaim- 
ed, " Antipater, why do you suffer this man to amuse you? If. 
he should give you his word, would you depend' upon it, and 
not abide by your first resolutions?" 

Thus the Athenians wefe obliged to receive a Macedonian 
garrison, which was comnianded by Menyllus, a moderate - 
man, and the friend of Phocion. But that precaution appear- 
ed to l)e dictated by a wanton vanity: rather an abuse of 
power to thci purposes ofinsolehce, than a measure necessary 
for the conqueror's affairs.^' It was more severely felt by the 
Athenians, on aecotint of the time at which the garrison en- 
tered, which was the twentieth day of the month Bo-'^romion, 
when they were celebrating the Great Mysteries, and the.very 
day that they carried the god Bacchus in procession from the 
•city to Eleusis. The disturbances experienced in the ceremo- 
nies, gave many occasion to reject upon the di^erence of the , 
divine dispensations i^ith respect to Athens^ in the present, and 
in ancient times. "Fornferly," said they, "mystic visions* 
were seen; aud voices heard, to th^ great happiness of the re- 
public, and tha terror and astonishment of our enemies. But 

27 As the Athenivnrhad^altnd^ alwavs, in their state of independence, 
proved ungrateful to their grenf. public benefactors * 

28 Our author, thourfi in general a very able and reined politiciap/ 
seems in this place to he out ik bis pOtttics. For what but a garrison 
c;euld have supported an oligarchy in a nation sp. much in love with po* 
pular government, or have restrained them from ta^g up arm? the very! i 
first opportunity ? ' 

TOL. VI. I) "" 
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now, dui'ing the same ceremonies, the gods look down with'* 
out concern upon the severest misfortunes that can happep- ta 
Greece, and suffer the holiest, and what was once t^e most 
agreeable, time in the year to be profaned and rendered the 
date of our heaviest calamities^" 

A few days before, the Athenians had received an oracle 
from Dodona, which warned them to secure the promontqries 
of Diana^ against strangers. And about this time, on wash- 
ing the sacred fillets with which they bind the mystic beds> 
instead of their usual lively purple, they changed to a faint 
4ead colour. What added to the wonder, was, that all the 
linen belonging to private persons, which had been washed in 
the same water, retained its former lustre. And as a priest 
was washing a pig in that part of the port called Cantharus^, 
a large fish seized the binder parts, and devoured them as h.r 
as the belly ; by which the gods plainly announced, that they 
would lose the lower parts of the city next the sea, and pre- 
serve the upper. 

, The garrison commanded by M enyllus did no kind of injury 
to the citizens. But the number excluded by another article 
of the treaty, on account of their poverty, from a share in the 
gpvernment, was upwards of twelve thousand. Such of these 
as remained in Athens, appeared ta be in a ^tate of misery 
and disgrace ; and those who migrated to a city and lands in 
Thrace, assigned them by Antipater, looked upon themselves 
as no better than a conquered people transported into a fo- 
reign country. 

The death of Demosthenes, in Calauria, and that of Hype- 
rides, at Cleonse, of which we have given an account in another 
place, made the. Athenians remember Alexander and Philip 
with a regret which seemed almost inspired by afiTection.^^ 

29 Supposed to be poetically so called, because mountainous places 
and forests were generally sacred to that goddess. At least, we know of 
no promontories m Attica that actually had that name. (See Cailim. 
Hjrmn. Dian.) 

30 In the text it is «v xtt^-A^n \tfjnYt, * in a clean part of the harbour.' 
But we chose to receive the correction, "which Florent. Christian has 
given us, in his notes upon Aristophanes' comedy of the * Peace.* "there 
were three havens in the Piraeus, the principd of which was called 
* Canthara:' the other two were the Aphrodisium, and the 2eunu The 
passage in Aristophanes is : 

31 The cruel disposition of Antipater, who had insisted upon Demos- 
thenes and Hyperldes being given up to Ws revenge, made the conduct 
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The case was the same with them at this time, as it was after- 
ward with the countryman upon Antigonus' death. Thosts 
who killed that plince and reigned in his stead were so op- 
pressive and tyrannical, that a Phrygian peasant >tho was dig- 
ging the ground, being asked what he was seeking, replied with 
a sigh, " I am seeking for Antigonus." So, many of the Athe- 
nians now expressed equal concern when they remembered 
the noble and generous turn of mind in those kings, and how 
easily their anger had always been appeased: whereas Anti- 
pater, who endeavoured to conceal hisf power under the mask 
of a private man, a mean habit, and a plain diet, wa$ infinitely 
more rigorous to those under his command, and in fact an op- 
pressor and a tyrant. Yet, upoil Phocion's request, he re- 
called many persons from exile ; and to such as he did not 
chbose to restore to their own country, he granted a Commo^ 
dlous situation ; for^ instead of forcing them to reside, like other 
exiles, beyond the Ceraunianmountains^z and the promontory 
of Tanarus, he suffered them to remain in Greece and eettle 
in Peloponnesus. Of this number was Agnonides, the informer. 

In some other instances, likewise, he governed with equity. 
He directed the police of Athens in a just and moderate man- 
ner ; raising the modest and the good to the principal employ- 
ments, and excluding the uneasy and the seditious from all 
offices; so that having no opportunity to excite troubles, thd 
spirit of faction died away : and he taught them by little and 
little to love the country, and apply themselves to agriculture. 
Observing that Xenocrates was paying the stranger's tax, hfe 
proposed to give him his freedom : but he refused it, saying, 
" I will never become a member of that government, the es- 
tablishment of which I was publicly delegated to oppose." 

Menyllus one day offered Phocion a considerable sum of 
money. But he said, ** Menyllus is not a greater man than 
Alexander ; neither have I a greater reason now, than I then 
had, to receive a present.** The governor pressed him to take 
it, at least for his son Phocus ; but he replied, " If Phocus 
becomes sober, his father^s estate will be sufficient for him ; 
and if he continues dissolute, nothing will be so." He gave 

of Philip and Alexander comparatively amiable. Calauria was an island 
situated at the extremity of the Saronic gtilf ; Cleonffi a city of Argolis.. 
32 These were an extensive chain of mountains in Epinis. Taenanw 
was a cape in Laconia, hod. C Metapan, near which was a cave, the 
Tmnaria fauces of Vir^. Georg. iv. 467, supposed to be the. entrance f» 
^^ hiferual regions.* 
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Antipater*'a most severe aiaswer when he wiahecthim to do 
.something inconsistent with his probity. " Antipater," said 
.he, "cannot have me both for a frien4 and a flatterer." And 
-Antipater himself ^sed to remark, " I have two friends ip 
^theis, Phocion and Bemades ; it i^ impossible either to in- 
iluence the one, or to satisfy the other." Phocion indeed 
could produce his poverty as a pr0bf of his virtue ; for, though 
ke had so often commanded the Athenian armies, and had 
>ecn honoured with the friendship of so many kings, he grew 
,©ld in mdigence ; whereas Demades paraded with^iis wealthy 
,«ven in some instances of an illegal kind : for there was a law 
at Athens, that no foreigner should appear in th6 chorusus 
vpon the stage under the penalty of a thousand drachmas, to 
Jbe paid by the person who gave the entertainment. Yet De- 
X»ades,in his exhibitions brought forward.fpreigners exclusively, 
to the number of a hundred, and paid the thousand drachmas 
fine for each* And at the nuptials of his son Demea he ob- 
served, " When I married your mother, the next neighbour 
hardly knew it ; but to tlve ej^)en8e of youi' marriage, kings and 
Jirinces are cootribut,ors»" 

The Athenians were continually importuning Phocion to 
persuade Antipater to withdraw the garrison ; but whether it 
■wa* that he despaired of success, or rather that he perceived 
the people, under the fear of that rod, more .'sober anji sub- 
jnisslve to goverhmeni:, he aiwayj declint^d the commission* 
The only thing which he asked and obtained of Aatipater was, 
^hat the money which the Athenian^were to pay for the charges 
, ef the war,^ should not be immediately advanced, but that a 
longer term should be granted. The Athenians finding that 
Phocion would not interfere in the affair of the gartisoB, appli- 
ed to Bemades, who readily undertook it. In consequence of 
tihh, he and his son set off forMacedon. It should seem his evil 
genius led him thither; for he arrived just at the time when 
/Antipater was in his last illness, aivd when Cassander (now 
obsolute master of every thing) had intercepted a letter writ- 
ten by }>emades to Antigonus in Asia, inviting him to come 
over and sei^e Greece and Macedon, "which," he said, 
" hung only upon an old rotten stalk :" so he contemptuously 
. styled Antipater. Cassander no sooner saw him than he or- 
dered him to be arrested: and first he killed his son befona 
' liis eyes, and so near him that the blood spouted upon him, 
, and nlled his bosom : after which, having reproached him T\ith 
Ills ingratitude and perfidy, he slew him likewise^ . 
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Antipater, a little before his d^atb, had appointlBd Polyper- 
Jcbon general, aad given Cassander the command of a thou- 
«and men. JBut Cassander, far from being satisfied with such 
an appointment, hastened to seize the supreme power : and 
immediately despatched Nicapor to take the command of the 
garrison from Menyila^ and to secure Munychia before the 
mews of his father's death should have transpired. This 
scheme Was carried into execution ; and a few days afterward, ' 
the Athenians being informed of Antipater's death, accused 
Phocion of haviiig been privy to that event, and of having 
concealed it out of friendship to Nicanor. Phocion, •how- 
.ever, gave Mmself no pain about it: on the contrary, he con-, 
versed familiarly with Nicanor, and by his assiduities, not only 
rendered him kind and obliging to the Athenians, but inspired 
him with an ambition of distinguishing himself by jexhibiting 
^ames and shows to the people. 

In the mean thne Poiyperchon, to whom the care of the 
king's person had been cpmraitted,^^ in order to countermine 
Cassander, wrote letters to the Athenians, importing, " That the 
king restored to them their ancient form of government ;" ac- 
cording to which, ail the people had access to public employ- 
ments. This was a snare laid for Phocion. For being desi^ 
Tous, as soon appeared from his actions, of making himself 
master of Athens, he was sensible that he could not effect any 
thing so long as Phocion remained in the way. He saw like- 
•wise, that his expulsion would be no difficult task, when aH 
nvho had been excluded from a share in the administration 
were readmitted, and the orators and public informers once 
IBaore in possession of the tribunals. 

As these letters raised great commotions among the people, 
Nicanor was desired to speak^^ to them iipon this subject in 
the Pirseus; and for that purpose he entered their assembly^ 
trusting his person with Phocion. Dercyllus, who commanded 
for the king in the adjacent country, laid a scheme to seize 
liim; but Nicanor getting timely information of his project 
guarded against it, and soon evinced that he would wreak his 
Yengeance on the city. Upon this, Phocion ^vas blamed for 

33 The son of Alexander by Roxana, who was yet very young ; and 
who was subsequently with bis mother, &^. put to death by Cassandra. 
"See the Life of Alexander, Vol V. note 198.* 

34 Nicanor knew that Polyperchon's proposal to^restore the democra- 
cy was merely a snare, and he wished to open the eyes of the AtheiiiaiSB 
tohisdesi^. 3eeDiod.3ic.ivi. 
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having let bim go ivhen he had him in his hands, but he an« 
swered, " He could confide in Nicanor's promises, and saw nb 
reason to suspect him of any evil design; Be the issue, how^ 
ever," he subjoined, " vi-hat it may, 1 had rather be found suf- 
fering than doing what is unjust." 

This answer of his, if we examine it with respect to him^ 
self only, will appear to be entirely the result of fortitude arid 
honour ; but when We consider that he hazarded the safety 
of his country, and (what is more) that he was general and 
first magistrate, I know not w^hether he did not violate a 
stronger and more respectable obligation. It is in vain to al- 
lege that Phocion was afraid of involving Athens in a war, 
and for that reason would not apprehend Nicanor; and that h6 
only urged the obligations of justice and good faith, with k 
view of inducing Nicaiior, by a grateful sense of such behaviour, 
to be quiet, and abstain from injuring the Athenians. For the 
truth is, he had such confidence in Nicanor, that when he had 
accounts brought him from several hands, of his designs upon 
the Pirsus, of his having ordered a body of mercenaries to 
Salamis, and bribed some* of the inhabitants of the Piraeus, he 
would not give them any credit. Nay, when Pbilomedes of 
the borough ofLampra got an edict made, that all the Athe- 
nians should take op arms and obey Phoclon's orders, he nef 
Ter thought of acting;' upon it till Nicanor had brought his 
troops out of Munychia, and carrhed his trenches round the 
Piraeus. He would then, indeed, have led the Athenians against 
bira ; but by this time they were become mutinous, and look* 
ed upon him with contempt. 

At that juncture arrived Alexander, the son of Polyperchoi>> 
with an army, under pretence of assisting the city against Ni- 
canor; but in reality to avail himself of its fatal divisions, and 
to seiz6 it if possible for himself. For the exiles who entered 
the town along with him, the foreigners, and the citizens who 
had been- stigmatized as infamous, with other mean people, re- 
sorted to him; and all together made up a strange disorderly 
assembly, by whose suffrages the command was taken from 
Phocion, and ether generals apf>ointed^in his stead : and had 
not Alexander been seen alone near the walls in conference 
with Nicanor, and by Repeated interviews given the Athenians^ 
cause of suspicion, the city could-not have escaped the dan- 
ger in which it was then involved. The orator Agjaonides im- 
mediately siogled out Phocioo; and. accused him of trea80O4 
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^Mch SO much alarmed Callimedon and Pericles,^* that they 
fled out of the city. Phocion, with such of his friends as still 
«idhered to him, repaired to Polyperchon. Solon of Plat», 
-and Dinarchus of Corinth, who were, considered the friends 
and confidants of Polyperchon, out of regard to Phocion, de- 
fined to be of the party. But Dinarchus falling ill by the way, 
they were obliged to stop many days at Elatea.^* In the mean 
time, Archestratus proposed a decree, and Agnonides got it 
passed, that deputies should be sent to Polyperchon with an . 
accusation against Phocion. 

The two parties reached Polyperchon at the same time, aS 
he was upon his march with the king^'^ near Pharuges, a 
town of Phocis,. situated at the foot of mount Acrorium, now 
called Galate. There Polyperchon placed the king under a 
•golden canopy, and his friends on each side of him ; and be- 
fore he proceeded to any other business, issued orders that Di- 
narchus should be put to the torture, and afterward despatch- 
ed. Thii done, he gave the Athenians audience. But as they 
•filled the place with noise and tumult, interrupting each other 
with mutual accusations to the council, Agnonides pressed for- 
ward, and said ; ** Put us all into one cage, and send us back 
to Athens to render an account of our conduct." The king 
iaughed at the proposal ; but the Macedonians who attended 
iipon that occasion, and the $trangers who were drawn thither 
by curiosity, were desirous of hearing the cause ; and there^- 
fore made signs to the deputies to argue the matter there. It 
was far from being conducted, however, with impartiality. 
Polyperchon often interrupted Phocion, Wrho was at last s6 * 
« prdvoked that he struck his staff upon the ground, And would 
speak no more, Hegemon said, *^ Polyperchon himself could 
tjear witness to his affectionate regard for the people ;" and 
that general answered, " Do you come hither to slander me 
heibre the king ?" Upon this the king started up, and was 
going to run Hegemon through with his spear ; but Polyper- 
chon prevented him, and the council immediately broke up. 
The guards then surrounded Phociati and his party, except 

.35 * Pericles* here looks like an erroneous reading. We subsequently 
find not * Pericles,* but *Charicles,* mentioned along with Calliinedou; ' 
and Charicles was Phocion's son-in-law. 

56 A city of Pho<^is * 

37 This was Arrbidxus, the natural son of Philip. After some of Alex- 
ander's generals, for their own purposes, • had rabed him to the tiirone^. 
^e took the name of Philip, . and reigned six years ao j « few XBOntl^ 
3ee4he Life of AlesLcmder, «od aote above i-eferredto. 
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•a few, who b^iDg at some distance, mulled' themselv'es up 
'and fled. Clitus carried the prisoners to Athens, under colour of 
having them tried there, but in reality only to have thcin put to 
death, as persons already condemned. The manner of con- 
iductfng the business made it a still more melancholy scene. 
The prisoners were carried in carts through the Ceramacus to 
the theatre, where Coitus shut them up till th6 Archons had 
assembled tlie people. From thre assenfbly neither slaves, 
nor foi^eigners, nor persons stigmatized as infamous were .ex- 
cluded ; the tribunal and the theatre were open to all. The 
Wng's letter was then recited, the purport of which was," That 
he had found the prisoners guilty of treason ; but that he left 
4t to the Athenians, as freemen, who were to be governed by 
their own laws, to pass sentence upon them." 

At the same time Clitus presented them to the people. 
The best of the citizenis, wh«n they «aw Phocion, appeared 
greatly dejected, and covering their faces with their mantles 
4>egan to weep. One of them, however, had the (fourage to 
•tiay, " Since the king leates the determination of so impor* 
tant a matter to the people, it would be proper to command 
ell slaves and strangers to depart." But the populate, instead 
of agreeing to that motion, cried out, "It would be much 
more proper to «tone all the favourers of oligarchy, all the 
•enemies of the people." After which no one attempted to 
joffer any thing in Phocron's behalf. It was with much diffi- 
culty that he himself got permission to speak. At last silence 
being obtained, he said, " Do you design to take away my life 
unjustly, or justly .^" Some of them answering, " Justly ;*• 
lie said, " How can you know whether it be justly or not^ if. 
you da not hear me first ?" As he did not however find them 
in the least inclined to listen* to him, he advanced some paces 
forward, and said : " Citizens of Athens, I acknowledge that 
I have done you injustice, and for my faults in the administra- 
^on I adjudge myself guilty of death ;38 but why will you put 
to death these men that have never injured you ?"** Because," 
replied the populace, " they are friends to you." Upon which 
he drew back^ and resigned himself quietly to his fate. 

Agnonides then read the decree which he had drawn up : 
according to this, the people were to pronounce, by their suff- 
rages, whether the prisoners appeared to be guilty or not^ and, 

38 It was the custom for the person accused to lay somie penalty npon 
" "himself. Phocion chose the highest, thinkmg it inight serve to recoftcike 
^ Atbeoians to hisineAds, but he was dis«i^oiated. 
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jf^guilty, they were to suffer death. When the decree had 
been read, some demanded an additional clause for putting 
iphocion to the torture before execution, and insisted that the 
,rack and its managers should be immediately introduced. But 
^gnonides, observing Clitus displeased at that proposal, and 
looking upon it himself as a barbarous and detestable thing, 
.said ; *< Wheil we take that villain Callimedon, let us put him 
.to the torture : but indeed, my fellow-citizens, I cannot con- 
jient that Phocion should have such hard measure." Upon 
.this, one of the better disposed Athenians cried out, *< Thou 
jart certainly right ; for if we torture Phocion, what must w^e 
do to thee ?" There was however hardly one negative when 
'the sentence of death was proposed : all the peopl<;f gave their 
voices standing ; and some of them even crowned themselves 
with flowers, as if it had been a matter of festivity. With Pho- 
jeion, there was Nicocles, Thudippus, Hegemon, and Pytho- 
,cles. Ac for Demetrius the Phalerean, Callimedon, Charr- 
xles, and some others who were absent, upon them likewise 
the same sentence was passed. 

After the assembly was dismissed, the convicts were or- 
_dered to prison. The embraces of their friends and relations 
melted them into tears ; and they all, except Phocion, went 
,on bewailing their fate. His countenance was the same as 
•when the people sent him out to command their armies, and 
the beholders could not but admire his invincible firmness and 
.magnanimity. Some of his enemies indeed reviled him ashe 
went along, and one of them aven spit in his face ; upon which 
he turned to the magistrates, and said, ** Will nobody correct 
this fellow^s rudeness ?" Thudippus, when he saw the execu- 
tioner pounding the hemlock, began to lament his hard fortune 
in suffering unjustly on Phocion's account, ^Whatthen,'' said 
•the venerable sage, " does it not content you to die with 
Phocion ?" One of his friends asking him, whether or not^he 
had any commands to his son. " Yes," said he, " hy all 
means tell him from me, to forget the ill treatment which I 
have experienced from the Athenians." And when Nicocles, 
.the most faithful of his friends, entreated that he would let*" 
Lim drink the poison before him, " This," said he, " Nico- 
.eles is a hard request, and the thing must give me great un- 
easiness, but since I have obliged you in every * instance 
through life, I vrill do the same still." 

When they came all to drink, the quantity proved insuffi- 
^cient; And the e;(ecutiQnex refused to prepare more e?ccept 
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be bad twelre drachmas paid him, which was the price of ^ 
full draught. As this occasioned a trouolcsome delay, Phocion 
called one of his friends, and said ; " Since one cannot die 
gratis at Athens, give the man his money." The execution 
occurred on the nineteenth day of I^unychion, when there 
was a procession of horsemen in honour of Jupiter. As the 
cavalcade passed hy, some took off their chaplets from their 
heads ; others shed tears, as they looked at the prison doors ; 
and all who had not hearts entirely savage, or were not cor- 
rupted by rage and envy, considered it as most impious not to 
have reprieved them at least for that day, and so to have 
kept the city, during its festival, unpolluted. 

The enemies of Phocion however, as if something had 
been wanting to their triumph, procured an order that his 
body should not be suffered to remain within the bounds of 
Attica, and that no Athenian should furnish fire for the fune- 
ral pile. No friend, therefore, durst touch it; but one Corno- 
pion, who lived by such services, for a sum of money carried 
the corpse out of the territories of Eieusis, and got fire for 
the burnii^ of it in those of Megara. A woman of Megara, 
who happened to assist at the ceremony with her maid-ser- 
-Tants, raised a cenotaph upon the spot, and performed the 
customary libations. The bones she gathered up carefully into 
her lap, carried the^ by night to her own house, and interred 
them under the hearth. At the same time, she thus addresed 
the domestic gods ; <* Ye guardians of this place, to you I com- 
mit the remains of this good Kian. Do yoii restore them to 
the sepulchre of his ancestors when the Athenians shall once 
more listen to the dictates of wisdom." 

The interval was not long before the situation of their af- 
fairs taught them what a vigilant magistrate and guardian of 
the virtues of justice and sobriety they ha*d lost. The people 
erected his statue in brass, and buried his remains at the pub- 
lic expense. Agnonides, his principal accuser, they put to 
cleath, in consequence of a specific decree for that purpose. 
Epicurus and Demophilus, the other two, fled from Athens; 
but afterward fell into the hands of Phocion's son, who punish- 
ed them as they deserved. This son of his was, in other res- 
pects, a worthless man. He was in Jove with a slave who • 
belonged to a trader in such matters ; and happening one day 
to hear Theodorus, the atheist, contend in the Lyceum, "That 
If it be no shame to ransom a friend, it is no shame to re-r 
deem a mistress 5" the discourse was So flattering tq^his pai-'^ 
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eion, that he immediately 'Went and released his female friend.^^ 
The proceedings against Phocion reminded the Greeks of 
those against Socrates, as in both instances equally unjust^ and 
in their consequences to the city where they took place, equally 
calamitous.^® 

39 It appears from the ancient comedy, that it was no uncommon 
thing for the youn^ men of Athens to take their mistresses out of sacfa 
shops ; and, after they had released them from servitude, to marry them. 

40 Socrates had been put to death eighty-two years before. B. C. 400. 
(L.) In his case, however, the Athenians showed greater reverence for 
their religious rites, by reprieving the illustrious convict till the return of 
their sacred vessel from its annual voyage to Delos * ^ 
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THE LIFE 

OF ; 

CATO THE YOUNGER. 



SUMMARY, 

Birth and character of €ata. His particular disposition: firmness and 
solidity. He rescues a boy of his own age.' His popularity among his 
coevals: indignation at Sylla's crueUiea: fraternal affection. He studies' 
moral and political philosophy. His first public harangue. He strength- 
ens his constitution by laborious exercise. He spends part of his nights 
in philosophical conferences, and refuses to comply with the corrupt 
fashion of his times. Marries Atilia-. Makes his nrst campaign under 
Gellius : re-establishes discipline in the troops under his command i 
visits Athenodorus. Funeral honours paid by him to his brother Csepio. 
He visits Asia : his manner of travelling. His adventure to Antioch : 
i*eception by Pompey. He returns king Deiotarus' presents : is elected 
quaestor. His rigorous discharge of the office. He has Sylla's bravoes 
isummoned and executed. His indefati^ble diligence. He purchases 
an account of the public expenditure m>m Sylla's time to his own: 
refuses to undertake any business when the senate is sittnig. His great 
reputation. He sets out for Lucania, but returns to apply for the tri- 
buneship : succeeds, and impeaches Murena. Supports Cicero in the 
affair of Catiline's conspiracy : determines the senate to inflict capited 
punishment on the conspirators. His sisters and wives. He declares 
that he will never let Pompey enter armed into the city : intrepidly 
attends the assembly of the people. Murena carries him off into the 
temple of Castor. Metellus, disappointed of his purpose, 'departs to 
join Pompey in Asia. Cato obtains a triumph for LucuUus: refuses to 
give Pompey and his son his two nieces in marriage. Combination 
and intrigues of Caesar and Pompey. Cato, oh Cicero's expostulation, 
takes the oath in favour of the Agrarian law : arrested by Caesar's or- 
der, and immediately released : sent to Cyprus. His prudent advice to 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt. He exposes to sale the furniture, &.C. of that 
prince : quarrels wim Muuatius, and is reconciled to him. His mode of 
conveying home the public treasure. Honours paid him on his return. 
He opposes Cicero in his attempt to annul Clooius's tribunitial edicts : 
prevails on Domitius to contest the consulship with Pompey and Cae- 
sar. Solicits the praetorship, but without success : resists the distribu- 
tion of the consular provinces, proposed by Trebonius. His fruitless 
rei)resentations to Pompey. He proposes a law against corrupt elec- 
tions. Deposit made by the candidates. Envy excited by his vurtue. 
He openly accuses Pompey of aspiring to absolute power : gets Fa- 
vonius elected aedile, and induces him to introduce simplicity into his 
theatrical entertainbients: moves that Pompey should be created sole 
consul. His impartial conduct as judge. He offers himself for the con- 
sulship, but is rejected : exposes Caesar^ designs to the senate : advises 
them to put eveir thing into Pompey's hands, and leaves Rome with, 
lum. His |;ood advice to Pompey : why not iatnijited with the supreme 
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.Inaval eomiAand. Pompey's victory owing to Calo's harangue. The 
depot at Dyrrhachium left in his clmrge after the overthrow at Pha^aa- 
!ia. He passes over into Africa ; joins Scipio and Varus. Undertakes 
the command and defence of Utica. Receives intelligence of Scipio's 
defeat: encourages his friends with some success, for a short time. 
Rejects the proposal of expelling or putting to flie sword the inhabi- 
tants of Utica. His anxiety for the senators of his party. He refuses 
all intercession with Caesar in his favour : secures the escape of the se- 
nators : declines Lucius Caesar's offer to procure his pardon : discusses 
many questions in philosophy after supper : inquires for his sword : 
resents the attempts made to reconcile him to life : kills himself Gai- 
dar's fine observation on hearing of his deatk. Death of Cato's sou. 



The family of Cato had its first lustre and distinction 
from his great grandfather, Cato the Censor,^ a man whose*, 
virtues (as we have observed in his Life) ranked him «with 
|)ei*sons of the highest reputation and authority in Rome. 
The Utican Cato, of whom we are now speaking, was left an 
orphan, together with his brother Csepio, and his sister Porcia. 
He had also another sister called Servilia, but she was only 
his sister by the mother's side.* These orphans were brought 
up in the house of Livius Drusus, their mother's brother, who 
Qt that time had great influence in the administration: an in- 
fluence acquired by his extraordinary eloquence, eminent wis- 
dom, aiid loftiness of spirit, in which he vied with the best of 
the Romans^ 

1 Cato the Censor, at a very late period in life, married Salonia, the 
daughter of bis own steward. The family 'from that second raatcli, how* 
iever,^ourisbed when that derived from the first became extinct. 
^ The genealogy, to which reference is made at the end of the Censor'8 
life, is here given more in detail, from A. Gell. xiii. 19. 
Cato the Censor 
1. Wi fe - ' ^' "' 2. Wife^ daughter of Salonius 

$011, who died Saloninus 

before his father, 



r — — — ^ 

Lucius Cato Mahius Cato. tribune 
M. Cato Ncpos, /■ ^ ■ " — ^ — ' His wife by another husband 
tons.A.U.C.ese. ' 



j Cato, Jr. Servilia, Caepio Seryilia Dr. * Dr. 
Son, who was 1. Atilia 2. Vai'^^^ I I Luculhis, Jun. Silanits 

^dile and Pnotor Daughter Brutus Son 

2 Servilia was not his only sister by the mother's side. There ^erc 
Ihree of them: one, the mother of Brutus who killed Csesar; another 
married to Lucuilus ; and a third to Junius Silanus. Ca^pio, Hkewio^» 
was his brother by the mother's side. 

VOL, VI. E 
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€ato, wc are told, from his infancy, discovered in his voice, 
look, and very diversions, a firmness and solidity which nei- 
ther passion nor any thinj; else could move. Ue pursued all 
his objects with a vigour far above his years, and a resolution 
that nothing could resist. Those who were inclined to flatter 
hira were sure to meet with a severe repulse ; and to those 
who attempted to intimidate him, be wm still more untrac- 
table. Scarcely any thing could make Htm laugh, and it was 
but rarely that his coutitenance was softened to a smile. He 
was not quickly or easily moved to anger ; but his resentment, 
when once excited, was far from placable. 

His apprehension wati'slow, and his learning came with 
difficulty ; what he had jonce learned, however, he long re- 
tained. It is, indeed, a common case for persons of quick 
parts to have vTeak memories, but what is most laboriously 
gained is always be^ preserved ; for every hard earned ac- 
quisition of science is a kind of annealing upon the mind. The 
inflexibility of his disposition seems, also, to have retarded 
his progress in learning. For, to learn is to submit to a new 
impression; and those submit the most easily who have the 
least power of resistance. Thus the young rfre more persuas* 
ibie than the old, and the sick, than the bealthful;- and; in 
genera], assent is most easily won from those who are least 
able to find objections. Yet Cato is said to have been very 
obedient to his preceptor, and to have done whatever he wa9 
enjoined ; only he would always inquire the reason, and aslf 
why it was enjoined. His preceptor, Sarpedon, indeed (for 
that was his name) was. a man of engaging manners, who 
chose rather to govern by reason than by violence. 

While Cato was yet a child^ the Italian allies demanded ^to 
be admitted cHizens of Rome. Popedius Silo, a man of greal 
name as a soldier, and of great authority among his people, 
bad a friendship with Drusus, and lodged a long time in his 
house during this application. As he was very familiar wiMi 
the children, he said to them one day, " Come, my good 
children, desire your uncle to assist us in our solicitation for 
tliis freedom." Caepio smiled, *nd readily gave his promise j 
but Cato made no answer. And as he was observed to look 
with a fixed and unkind eye upo^ the strangers, Popedius con- 
tinued: "And you, my little man, what do you say ? Won't yoti 

3 Au9-7r;rfiy, ' slow to bcJjove/ is the common reading ; but Aw^-^ri/rar, 
In which we art warranted by some MSS. agrees better with what fol- 
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give your giiests your interest with your uncle, as weH as your 
brother?" Cato still refusing to answer, and appearing by his 
silence and his looks inclined to deny the request, Popedius 
took him to the window and threatened, if he would not pro- 
mise, to throw him out. This he did in a harsh tone, and at 
the same time gave him several shakes, as if he was about to 
let bim fall. But as the child bore this a long lime without 
any marks of concern or api»rehei>sioD, Popedius set him down, 
and whispered to his friends, " This child is the glory of Italy, 
I verily believe, if he were a man, that we should not get a 
single \x)te among the people.''^ 

' At another time, when a relation invited young Gato, vnih 
other chrldren, to celebrate his birth day, the greatest part of 
them went to play together in a corner of the house^ Their 
play was to mimick a court of justice,* where some were ac- 
cused in form, and afterward carried to p)4»ofi. One of 1hem, 
a beautiful boy, being C()ndemned and shut up, by a bigger boy, 
in a closet, called out to Cato, who, as soon as he Understood 
what the matter was, ran to the door, and pushing away those 
who stood there as guards and attem))ted to oppose hin!i, car- 
ried off the child, and went home in anger, most of the chil- 
dren marching off with him. 

- These things gained him great reputation, of which the 
following is an extraordinary instance : When Sylla wished 
to exhibit a tournament of boys, which goes by the name of 
Troy,* and is considered as a sacred exhibition, he selected 
two bands of young gentlemen, and assigned them two cap- 
tains: one of these they easily accepted, on' account of his 
being the son of Sylla's wife, Metelia ; but the other, named 
Sextus, though he was nephew to Pompey the Great, they 

" . 4 Cato mOflt at thk time have been under four years of age. He was 
born B. C. 49, and Drusus, at whose house this affair took place, died 
B. C.,91. (See SuppLLiv. Ixxi. 34.) 

' 5 Children's plays are often taken from what is most familiar to them. 
In other countries, they are commonly formed upon trifling subjects ; 
but the Roman children acted trials hi the courts of justice, the command 
of armies, triamphal processions, and in later times the state of emperors, 
Suetonius informs us< that Nero commanded bis young step-son, Kufinus 
^rispinus, (the son of Foppea,) to be tSVown into the sea, because he was 
said to delight in plays of the last mentioned kind. (Ner. xxxv.) 
- 6 The invention of this game is generally ascribed to Ascanius. It was 
celebrated in the public circus by companies of hoys, who were furnished 
with arms suitable to their strength. They were chosen, for the most 
l^rt, out of the noblest families in Rome. See an excellent descripHon 
•f it. Virg ^n. v. M5— 603. 
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absolutfly rejected, and would not go out to exercise under 
him. Sylla then asked them, " Whom they would hare ?'* 
ihey unanimously cried out, " Cato ;" and Sextus himself 
readily yielded the honour to him, as a boy of superior parts* 

The friendship which had subsisted between Sylla and the 
father of C^to, induced him sometimes to send for the youn^ 
faan and his brother Caepio, and ta converse familiarly with 
them ; a favour, which on account of his dignity, be conferred 
upon very few. Sarpedon thinking such an intercourse a great 
advantage to his scholar, both in point of honour and safety 5^ 
often took Catp to pay his respects to the dictator. Sylla'a 
house at that time looked like nothing but a place of execu- 
tion, such were the numbers of people there tortured and put 
to death. Cato, who was now in his fourteenth year, seeing 
the heads of m^ny illustrious personages carried out, and ob« 
serving that the bystanders sighed in secret at these scenes of 
blood, inquired of his preceptor, " Why somebody did not 
kill that man?" " Because," he replied, " they fear him more 
than they hate him." " Why then," said Cato, " doa't you 
give me a sword, that I may ktlLhim and deliver my country 
from slavery?" When Sarpedon heard such a speech from 
the boy, and saw with what a stecn and angry look he uttere4 
it, be was greatly alarmed, and watched him narrowly after* 
ward to, prevent his attempting some rash action. 

When he was yet but a child, he was asked one day, 
«« Whom he loved most?" and he answered, " His brother," 
-The inquirer ^len asked him, ^< Whom he loved next?" and 
again he said, " His brother." "Whom in the third place?" 
and his reply was stilly *' His brother;" and so on, till he dis* 
continued bis questions. This affection increased with his 
years ; so that when he was twenty years old, if he supped^ 
if he went out into the country. If he appeai'ed in the Forum, 
CcBpio must be with him. But he would not make use of per- 
fumes, as Csepio did : the whole course of his life, indeed, 
was strict and austere ; so that, when Scipio was commended 
^metimes for his temperance and sobriety, he would say, 
<* I may have some claim to these virtues, as compared with 
other men: but, when- 1 con^pare myself with Cato, I seemi 
a mere Sippius."- This was the name of a person notoriously, 
effeminate and luxurious. 

After Cato had been appointed to the priesthood of Apollo, 
ho. changed his dwelling, and took his share of the paternaf. 
estate, which amounted to a hundred and twenty talents, Butj, 
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though his fortune w^s so considerable, his manner of lif ing 
was more frugal and simple than ever. He formed a particu* 
lar connexion with* Antipater of Tyre, the Stoic philosopher; 
anil the knowledge which he was the most studious of acquir- 
ing, was the moral and the political. He was carried to every;, 
virtue by an impulse like that of inspiration ; but his principal 
attachment was to justice, and justite of that severe and in- 
flexible kind which is not to he moved by favour or compas-' 
sion. ^ He cultivated, also, the eloquence suited to popular 
assemblies ; for, as in a great city there should be an extraor- 
dinary supply for war, so in the poHtical philosophy he thought 
there should be a provision for troublesome times. Yet be did 
not declaim before company, nor go to hear the exercises of 
other young men. And when one of his friends said, *< Cato, 
the world finds fault with your silence ;" he answered, " No 
matter, so long as it does not find fault w)th my life. I shall 
begin to speak when I can avoid speaking things that don't 
deserve to be heard." 

In the public hall, called the Porcian, which was built by 
old Cato, in his censorship^ the tribunes of the people used to 
hold their court. And ^s there was a pillar which incommo* 
ded their benches, they resolved either to remove it to a dis- 
tance, or to take it eiitirely away. This was the first thing that 
drew Cato to the rostra,- and even then it was against « his in-* 
dination. He eflfectually, however, opposed the design, and 
gave an admirable specimen both of his eloquence and hia 
spirit. For there was nothing of youthful sallies^ or finical af- 
fectation in his oratory ;all was rough, and sensible, \nd 
strong. Nevertheless, amidst the ^ort -and solid turn of tne 
sentences, there was a grace that engaged the ear; and with 
the gravRy, which might be expected from his manners, there 
was something of humour and raillery intermixed, which had a 
most agi*eeable effect. His voice was loud enough to be heard 
by such a multitude of people, and his strength of utterance' 
was so powerful and inexhaiistlble, that he often spoke a whole 
day without being tired. 

After he had gained his cause, he returned to his former, 
studies and silence. To strengthen his constitution, be Hised 

7 Cicero, in his oratioD for Murena, gives as a fine satire upon those ^ 
maxims of the Stoics, which Cato made the rul« of his life, and ii^hich(as 
be observes) were only fit to flourish within the Portico. That sect, in^ 
deed, by the rigor of their nuolms, exemplified the swmmnm jus simwta 
injxma. 
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the most laborious exercise. He accustomed himself if> go 
b^xeheaded in the hottest and coldest weather, and travelled 
C^jofoot at all seasons of the year. His friends who travelled 
ivith him made use of horses, and he joined sometimes ojie» 
and sometimes another, for conversation^ as he went along. 

In times of siclcness, his patience and abstinence were ex- 
traordinary. If he happened to hav« a fever, he spent the 
-whole day alone, suffering no person to approach him till he 
found a sensible change for the better. 

At entertainments they threw the dice for the choice of the 
messes ; and if Cato lost the first choice, his friends generally 
offered it to him, but he always refused it ; " Venus,"' said he, 
«< forhkis." At first, he used to rise from table after haidn^ 
drunk once ; but in process of time be came to love drinking, 
and would sometimes spend the whole night over his wine. 
His friends excused him by saying, *' That the business.of the 
state employed him throughout the d^y, and left him no time 
for conversation, and therefore he passed his evenings in dis- 
course with th6 philosophers." And when one Memmius said 
in* company, <<That Cato spen^ whole nights in drinking; 
Cicero retorted, " But you cannot say that he spends whole 
4ays in gaming." / 

Cato saw that a great reformation was wanting in the man- 
ners and customs of his country, and for that reason he deter- 
mined to oppose the corrupt fashions which then prevailed. 
He observed, for instance, that the richest and brightest pur- 
ple was the most worn, and therefore he went in black. Nay, 
he (>ften appeared in public after dinner, barefooted and with- 
' out his gown. Not that he affected to be talked of for that 
singularity ; but he did it by way of learning to be ashamed 
of nothing but what was really shameHil, and net to regard 
-what depended only on the estimation of the world.^ 

A large estate falling to him by the death of a cousin germai^ 
of the same name, he- converted it into money, to the amount 
of a hundred talents ; and, when any of his friends wished to 

S The most favourable cast upon the dice was called 'Venus* (L.) 

To this Horace alludes, Od. iv. 18, III. vii. 25 ; upon which latter pas- 

»atge trnquim informs us, tti talario ludo, qui taUs qualemis constahat 

* Venus' erat quando singuli tali diverto t%Utu appartdcmi : cwAra in tesse- 

vario ludoy tribus tesserit btdtbafU, ^t wmenit ter senarius mmmut erai 

jadutttl * Vemu* See a former Note.* 

- 9 This principle, however, he carried too far : and there are few thln^ 

-which youth should be more carefully taught to distinguish than what is 

essentially viciou?, and what XDsy he innocently foUpwed in the asage> 

of the werld.^ , 

* • « 
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borrow a sum, he lent it to them without ioterest. If he 
could not otherwise supply them, he sufifered even his own 
k^nd and slaves to be mortgaged for them to the treasury. 

. He never knew any woman before his marriage; and when 
he thought himself of a {Proper age for that state, he entered 
into a treaty with Lepida, who had before been contracted to 
Sietellus Scipio, but upon Scipio's having broken his engage- 
ment 'was then at liberty. Before the marriage however 
could take place, Scipio repented, and by his unremitting as- 
aiduities recovered the lady's favour. Provoked at this ill 
treatment, Cato wished to apply to the laws for redress ; and 
as his friends overruled him in that respect, youthful resent- 
ment impelled him to write son^ iambics against Scipio, which 
had all the keenness of Archilochus.^® without his indelicate 
scurrility. 

. After this he married Atilia, the daughter of Soranus, who 
wa^ the first, but not the only woman he ever knew. Ii^ this 
respect Lslius, the friend of Scipio Africanus, was happier 
than he ;*i for in the course of a long life he had only one wife, 
and Qo intercourse with any other woman* 

In the Servile War,^ I mean that in which Spartacus Gel- 
lius was general ; and Cato served in it as a volunteer^ for the 
sake of his brother Csepio, who was at that time a tribune : 
but he could not distinguish his vivacity and courage as he 
wished, because the war was ill conducted. Amidst the efie- 
minacy and luxury however which then prevailed in the army, 
he paid so much regard to discipline, and when occasion serv* 
ed behaved with so much spirit and valour, as well as cool- 
ness and capacity, that he appeared in no degree inferior to 
Cato the Censor. Gellius made him an offer of distinguished 
military rewards and honours, but he would not accept or al- 
low of them : "I have done nothing," said^e, "that deserves 
Hwih notice." 

These things made him pass for a man of a strange and sin- 
gular turn. Besides,. when a law was enacted, that no man 

. 10 This sarcastic writer, by hit verses, drove I^cambes, of wjiose 
daughter he had been disappointed io marriage, to hang himself. See 
Hor. Ejp. 1. xix. 25. A. P. 79. He was nearly contemporary with Ro- 
murus.*" 

11 Plutarch seems to us t<f have sfKikenthus feelingly, from bis own 
experience, of the faaj^piness of the conjugal conneiion long continued 
with an affectionate wife. 

•1^ B. C. 75^71. Set -the life of Crassus, Vol. iv. p. 310. not 13* 
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who solicited any oflice should take nomenclators^^ along? 
with him, he was the only one that obeyed it ; for, when he 
applied for a tribune's commission in the army, he had pre- 
viously made himself master of.thfe names of all the citizens. 
Yet for this he was enried, even by those by whom he was 
praised upon the occasion. The more they considered the 
excellence of his conduct, the more pain it gave them to think 
how hard it was to imitate. 

With a tribune's commission he was sent into Macedon^' 
where Rubrius the praetor had the command. His wife, upon 
his departure, was in great distress, and we are told that Mu- 
natius, one of his friends, in order to comfort .her, said,- 
" Cbeerly, Atilia ; I will take care of your husband." « By 
all means," answered Cato. At the end of the first day's 
march, after they had supped, he observed, " Come, Muna^ 
tius, that you may the better perform your promise to Atilia, 
yousjiall not leave me either day or night." In consequence 
of wJch he ordered two beds in his own ient, and made a 
pleasant improvement upon the matter ; for as Munatius aU 
ways slept by him, it was not he that took care of Cate^ but 
Cato who took care of him. 

Cato carried along with Ixioi dfteeo slaves, two freedmen,< 
and f^ur of his friends. Th€se rode on horseback, and he 
always went on foot ; yet he kept up with them, and convers- 
ed with them by turns. When he joined the army, .which 
consisted of several legions, Rubrius gave him the comnftand 
of one. In this post he thought it nothing great or extraordi- 
nary to ha distinguished singly by his own virtue, it was his. 
ambition to make aA\ the troops that were under his care like 
himself. With this view he les&ened nothing of that authority 
which might inspire fear, but he called ki the support of rea- 
son to its assistance. By instruction and persuasion, as w«ll 
as by rewards and punishments, be formed them so well^ that; 
it was hard to say whether his troops were more peaceable or 
more warlike, more vaUant or more just. They were dread- 
ful to their enemies, and courteous to their allies ; afraid to 
do a dishonourable thing, and fearing nothing in pursuit of 
honest praise. 

Id — Servum qm.dietet^ntnrana, UBfcum 
QuifodicU latui, ei cogcU trans pandora dextram 

Porri^ere. Hor. Ep. I vi. 50. 

Yet Cicero (prp Muren. sxxvi.) charges Cato with having his neioeii- 
ckitor ! ^aid, guod babes nomenclator^n^ ! 
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Hence, though honour and fame were not his objects, 
they flowed in upon him ; he was hel/l in universal esteem, 
and had the entire possession of his soldiers' hearts. For, 
whatever he commanded others to do, he was the first to do 
himself. In his dress, his manner of living, and his marching, 
he resembled the private more than the oflicer ; and at thi) 
same time in virtue, in dignity of mind, and in strength of eloi 
quence, he far exceeded all that had the name of generals. 
By these means he insensibly gained the affections of hi9 
troops. And indeed virtue doeti not attract imitation, except 
the person who gives the pattern be beloved as well as es-» 
teemed. Those who praise good men without loving them, 
only pay a respect to their name, but do not sincerely admire 
their virtue, nor have any inclination to follow their example. 

At that time there lived at Pergamus a Stoic philosopher, 
named Athenodorus, and surnamed Cordylio, in high reputa- 
tion for his knowledge. He was now grown old, and had 
long resisted the applications of princes and other great men 
who wished to draw him to their courts, and offered him. their 
friendship and very considerable appointments. Cato thence 
concluded, that it would be in vain to write or send any mes-* 
senger to him ; and as the laws gave him leave of absence for 
two months, he sailed to Asia, and applied to him in person^ 
in confidence that his accomplishments would carry his point. 
Accordingly, by his arguments, and the charms of h»s conver- 
sation, he drew him from his purpose, and brought him back 
with him to the camp ; as happy and as proud of this success, 
as if he had made a more valuable capture, or performed a 
more glorious exploit than those of J?ompey and Lucullus, 
who were then subduing the provinces and kingdoms of th« 
cast. 

While he was with the army in Macedon, he received in-f 
formation, by letter, that his brother Capio had fallen sick at 
iEnus^^ in Thrace, The sea was extremely rough, and no 
large vessel could be procured. He ventured, however, to 
sail from Thessalonica in a small passage boat, with two friends 
and three servants, andt having very narrowly escaped drown- 

14 ^nui, hod. Edo, was situated near the eastern mouth of the He- 
brus : Thessalonica, mentioned below', was a Macedonian city, anciently 
called Therma, (hoS. Soloniki,) on the Thermaic gulf ; and Tbasus hod, 
Thapso or Tasso, an island celebrated for its quarries of variegated mar- 
ble« opposite to the mouth of the Nessus off the southern <;oast of Thrace. 
(See PUn. H. N. wxvi cy 
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ing, arrived at iEnus just after Caepio expired. iTpon ibis oc- 
casion, Cato showed liie sensibility of a brother, rather than 
the fortitude of a philosopher. He wept, he groaned, he em- 
braced the dead body; and, besides tliese and other tokens 
of the deepest sorrow, he expended vast sums upon his fune- 
ral. The spices and rich robes that were burnt with hinu were 
very costly, and he erected a monument for him of Thasian 
marble in the Forum at ^nus, which amounted to not less 
than eight talents. 

Some condemned these things, as little congruous to the 
modesty and simplicity which Cato in general professed ; but 
they did not perceive that, with all his firmness and inflexibili- 
ty to the solicitations of pleasure, of terror, and of importu- 
nity, he had great tenderness and sensibility in his nature. 
Many cities and princes sent presents of considerable value, in 
order to do honour to his 6bsequies, but he^ would not accept 
any thing in money. All that he would receive were spices 
and stuffs, and those too, only on condition of pacing their 
price. 

He was left coheir, with CsBpio^s daughter, to his estate; 
but when they came to divide it, he would not charge any 
part of the funeral expenses to her accoXint. Yet though he 
acted so honourably in that affair, and continued in the same 
upright path, there was one" who scrupled not to assert, that 
he passed his brother's ashes through a sieve, in search of the 
gold that might have been melted down. Surely that writer 
thought himself above being called to any account for his pen, 
as wfell as for his sword ! 

Upon the expiration of his commisstion, Cato was honoured 
at his departure, not only with the common good wishes for 
his health and praises of his conduct, but with tears and tho 
most affectionate embraces; the soldiers spread their garments 
in his way, and kissed his hands: instances of esteem which 
few generals met with from the Romans in those times. 

But before he returned to Rome to solicit a shave in the 
Administration, he ref-olved to visit Asia, and see with his own 
eyes the manners, customs, and strength of every province. 
At the same time he was desirbUs to oblige Deiptarus, kiag of 
Oalatia, who, on account of the engagements of hospitality 
that had subsisted between himself and Cato 's father, had givea 
bim a most pressing invitation. 

Id Julius C8ssar io Uis * Ajiti<Qat%* 
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His manner of travellihg was as follows : Early each roorn»- 
ing he sent his baker and his cook to the place where he ini- 
tended to lodge the ensuing night. These entered the town 
in a very modest and civil manner ; an4 if they found there no 
friend or acquaintance of Cato or his family, they engage^ 
lodgings for him, and prepared his supper at an inn, without 
giving any one tjie least trouble. If there happened to be no 
inn, they applied to the magistratesVor quarters, and were air 
ways satisfied with those assigned to them. Very often they 
were notbeliered to be Cato's servants, but entirely disregard- 
ed,^* because they did not come to the magistrates in a cla- 
morous and threatening manner; so that their master fre- 
quently arrived before they could procure lodgings. It was 
still worse when Cato himself made his appearance ; for the 
townsmen, seeing him seat himself on the luggage without 
speaking a word, v^ok him for a man of mean and dastardly 
spirit. Sometimes however he would send for the magistrates, 
and say, " Wretches, why do you not learn a proper hospi- 
tality ? You will not find all that apply to you Cato«. Do not 
then by your ill treatment furnish those with an occasion to 
exert their authority, who Only seek a pretence to take from 
you by violence, what you gi^e with so much reluctance.'* 

In Syria, we are told, he ipet with a ludicrous adventure. 
When he came to Antioch, he saw a number of people rang- 
ed in good order without the gates. On 0!»e side of the 
way stood the young men in their n^antles, and onr the other 
the boys in their best attire. Some wore white robes, and 
had crowds upon their heads : these were the priests and the 
magistrates. Cato, imagining that this magnificent receptioiji 
was intended to. do* him honour, began to be angry with his 
servants, who had been sent forward, for not having prevent- 
ed such a Qompliment. Neverth*?les8, he desired his friends to 
alight, and walked with them toward these Antiochians. 
When the j^ were near enough to be spoken to» the master of 
the ceremonies, an elderly man, with a staff and a. crown ir> 
his hand, addresse4 himself first to Cato; and withoht so 
much as.saluting him>«inq'iired, *5 How far Dethetrius wa^ be- 
hind, and when he might be expected.'* Demetrius was 
Pom pey's free dm?\n;; and,. as the eyes of all the world wer^ 
then fixed upon Pofnpey, they paid more respect to this fa- 
Tourite of his than he had any right to claim. Cato's friends 

16 Jlppanl umm hunc (sse dominipattperis miseriqiiei fer, Eim, iii. ?. 
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vfftre seized with such a fit of laughter that they could not 
recover themselves as they passed through the crovird/ Ca- 
to himself, in some confusion, cried out, *^ Alas, poor city !" 
and said not another word. Afterward, however, he used aN 
ways to laugh whenever he told the story. 

But Pompey took care to prevent the people of Asia front 
making any more mistakes of this kind for want of knowing 
€ato. For Cato, on his arrival at Ephesus, going to pay his 
respects to Pompey, as his superror in age and dignity, and 
as the commander of such large armies, Pompey, when he 
saw him at some distance did not' wait, to receive him sitting, 
but rose up to meet him, and gave him his hand with the ut- 
most cordiality. He said much likewise in commendation of 
his virtue while he was present, and spoke still more freely 
in his praise upon his departure. 

Every orte after this paid the highest attention to Cato, dnd 
,he was admired for what had previously exposed him to con* 
tempt; for they could now se6, that his sedate Jind subdued 
conduct was the effect of bis greatness of mind. Besides, it 
was visible that Pompey's behaviour to him was the conse- 
quence rather of respect, than of love ; and that, though, he - 
expressed his admiration of him while present, he was ghid 
whe>^ he was gone. For the other young Romans, that came 
to see him, he pressed much to stay, and spend some time 
with him. To Cato he gave no such invitation ; but, as if he 
had felt himself, during his stay, under some restraint in his 
proceedings, readily dismissed him. Of all the Romans, how- 
ever, that returned to Rome, to Cato alone he recommended 
his w4fe and children, who indeed were his relations. 

His fame now flying before him, the cities in his way anx- 
iously strove which should do him most honour by invitations, 
entertainments, and every other mark of regard. Upon these 
occasions, Cato desired his friends to look well to him,' lest 
he should verify Curio's saying. Curio^ who* was one of his 
particular friends and companions, but disapproved his austeri- 
ty, asked him one day, " Whether he meant to visit Asia 
when his time of service was expired ?*' Cato replied, " Yes, 
certainly." tJpon which Curio said, " I am glad of that ; you 
will return a little more practicable:" using an expressive 
Xiatin word to that purpose.*^ 

17 Supposed to have been mamuetior. As Cato understood it in a dis- 
advantageous sense, we have rendered it by the word /practicable/ 
which cottveys the same idea^ 
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beiotarus, king of Galatia, being far adran^ed in years, 
had sent for Cato with a design to recommend his children 
8nd all his family to his protection. As soon as he came, he 
offered him a rariety of valuable presents, and urged him 
strongly to accept them; "which importunity* so much dis- 
pleased him, that, though he came in the evening, he staid only 
that night, and went away at the third hour the next morning. 
After he had proceeded a day's journey, he found at Pessinus 
a stiW greater number of presents, with letters intreating him 
to receive them; "or if you refuse for yourself," said Deiota- 
rus, "at least permit your friends to take them, who deserve 
some reward for their services, and jet cannot expect it out 
of your own estate." Cato, however, would give them no such 
permission, though he obserted that some of them cast a long- 
ing eye that way, and were visibly chagrined. " Corruption," 
said he, " will never want a pretence : but you shall be sure • 
to share "^ith me whatever I can get with justice and honour." 
He therefore returned Deiotarus his presents. 

When he was about to embark for Brundusium, his friends 
advised him to put Caepio's remains on board another vesseP*;- 
but he declared, " that sooner than part with them be woul4 
part with his life," and so set sail. This particular ship, how- 
eVer, it is said, happened to be in great danger, though all the 
r^st had a tolerable passfage. 

After his return to Rome, he spent his tinae either in con* 
Versation with Athenodorus at home, or in the Forum, in the 
service of his friends. Though he was of a proper age^ to 
offer himself for the qua>storship, he would not solicit it till 
he had qualified himself for that office by studying all the laws 
relative to it, making inquiries of such as were experienced 
in it; and thus gaining I' thorough knowledge of its whole 
intention and process. Immediatelj upon his entering on it, 
he introduced a considerable reformation among the secre- 
taries and other officers of the treasury. The public papers, 
and the rules of court, were what they were well versed in ; 
and as young qusstors were continually coming into the dl- 

la From a prevalent superstition, that a dead body on board a ship 
Would raise a storm, Plutarch, by using the word * happened* just below, 
shows that be did not concur in this consecrated absurdity. (L.) 

19 From Middleton's Life of Cicero, it appears that the lefral age o£ 
becoming qaoistnr was thirty-one, aedile thirty-six, praetor thirty-eight. 
and consul forty-two. But Ciu^ had not yet attained the lowest of these 
dates.* 

VOL. vu w 
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rection, whd were ignorant of the laws and jrecords, the under- 
oncers took upon them not only to instruct, but to dictate to 
them, and were in fact queestors themselves. Cato corrected 
this abuse. He applied himself with great vigour to the busi- 
ness, and had not only the name and honour, but thoroughly 
understood every thing belonging to that department. Hence 
he made use of the secretaries only as servants, in their true ca- 
pacity; sometimes correcting wilful abuses, and sometimes 
mistakes/ originating in ignorance. As the license in which 
they had live^ had rendered them refractory, and they hoped 
to secure themselves by flatte^ng' the other qusestors, they 
boldly withstood Cato. He therefore dismissed the principal 
of them, whom he had detected in a fraud in the division of 
an estate. Against another he lodged an indictment for for-r 
gery. His defence was undertaken by Lutatius Catulus, then 
censor, a man whose authority was not only supported Wy his 
high office, but still more by his reputation ; for, in justice 
and regularity of life, he had distinguished himself above all 
the Romails of his time. He was also a friend and favourer 
of Cato, on account of his upright conduct; yet in this cause 
he opposed him. Perceiving himself in the wrong, he had re- 
course to entreaties: but Cato would not suffer him^to pro- 
ceed in that manner, and as he did not desist, took occasion 
to say ; " It Would be a great disgrace to you, Catulus, who 
are censor and inspector of our lives and manners, to be turn- 
ed out of co^rt by my lictors." Catulus gave him a look, as 
if he intended to have replied : he did not speak however, 
but either through anger or shame, went off silent and much 
disconcerted. Nevertheless, the man was not condemned. 
As the number of voices against him exceeded those for him 
only by one, tJatnlus desired the assistance of Marcus Lollius, 
Cato's colleague, who had been prevented by sickness fronti 
attending the trial: but upon this application, was brought in 
a. litter into court, and gav^ the casting voice in favour of the 
defendant. Yet Cato would not restore him to his employ- 
ment, or pay him his stipend ; for he considered the partial 
suffrage of Lollius as a thing of no account. 

The secretaries thus humbled and subdued, he took the di- 
rection of the public papers and finances into his own hand. 
By these means he quickly rendered the treasury more res- 
pectable than the senate itself; and it was commonly thought, 
as well as said, that Cate^bad given the qusestorship all the 
dignity of the consulate. For having made it his business to 
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find out all the debts of long standing due from prirate per- 
sons to the public, and what the public was indebted to pri- 
vate persons in return, be settled these affairs in such a man- 
ner, that the commonwealth could no longer either do or 
suffer any injury in that respect ; strictly demanding and in- 
sisting on the payment of whatever was owing to the state, 
and at the same time readily and freely satisfying all who had 
claims upon it. This naturally gained him reverence among 
the people, when they saw many obliged to pay who hoped 
never to have been called to account, and many receiving 
debts which they had renounced as desperate. His prede- 
cessors had often, through interest or persuasion, accepted 
false bills and pretended orders of senate; but nothing of that 
kind escaped Cato. There was one order in particular, which 
he suspected to be forged ; and though it had many witnesses 
to support it, he would not allow it till the consuls came and 
declared it upon oath. 

There had been a number of assassins employed in the pro- 
scription, to whom Sylla^ had given twelve thousand drach- 
mas for each head they brought him. These were considered 
by all the world as most execrable villains ; yet no man had 
ventured to bring them to justice. Cato, however, summoned 
all who had received the' public money for such unjust 
services, and made them refund; inveighing at the same 
time, with equal reason and severity, against their impiotis 
and abominable deeds. Those wretches, thus disgraced, and as 
it were prejudged, were afterward indicted for murder before 
the judges, who punished them as they deserved. All rankis 
of people rejoiced at these executions; they thought they 
saw the tyranny rooted out with its instruments, and Sylla 
himself capitally punished in the death of his ministers. 

The people were also delighted with his indefatigable dili- 
gence ; for he always came to the treasury before his col- 
leagues, and was the last that left it. There was no assembly 
of the people, or meeting of the senate, which he did not at- 
tend, in order to keep a watchful eye upon all partial remis- 
sions of fines and duties, and all unreasonable grants. Thus 
having cleared the exchequer of informers and all such ver- 
mm, and filled it with treasure, he showed that it was possi* 
ble for the government to be rich without oppressing the 
subject. At first, this conduct of his was very obnoxious 



20 See his Life, Vol. iv. p. 146. 
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and odious to bis colleagues, but in time it became' b]|;bl^ 
agreeable : because, by refusing to gire away any of tbe public 
money, or to make any partial determination, be incurred tbe 
rage of disappointed avarice for tbem all ; aud io tbe impor« 
tunity of solicitation tbey were enabled to reply,, tbat Uiej 
.could do nothing without tbe consent of Cato. 

Tbe last day of bis office, be was conducted borne by al- 
most tbe wbole body of citizens. But,, be was infbrmed o;i 
tbe way, tbat some of the principal men in Rome, who baid 
great influence with Marcellus, were besieging him in tbe trea- 
sury, and pressing him to mfike out an order for sums which 
they pretended to be due to them. Marcellus from bis child- 
hood had been tbe friend of Cato, and a good qusestor wbilie 
he acted with him; but when be acted alone, be was too 
:much influenced by personal regards for petitioners, and by ja 
.natural inclination to oblige. Cato therefore immediately turn- 
ed back, and finding that Marcellus bad already suffered him- 
self to be prevailed upon to make out the order, he called for 
tbe registers and eraced it, Marcellus all tbe while standing hf 
in silence. Not content with this^ he led him out of the trea- 
sury, and took him to his own house. Marcellus however di4 
not complain, either then or afterward, but he continued tb^ 
same friendship and intiniacy with him to the last. 

After the time of his qiuestorship was expired, Cato still turn* 
.ed a vigilant eye toward the treasury. He had his 9enrant^ 
/there, daily minuting down the proceedings; and he spent 
much time himself in perusing the public accounts from the 
time of Sylla to his own, a copy of which be bad purchased 
for five talents. 

Whenever the senate was summoned to meet, be was tbe 
first to attend, and the last to withdraw ; and frequently, wbiljB 
the rest were slowly assembling, be would sit down and read, 
holding his gown before his book; neither would be be ever 
out of town when there was a general summonS^of attend- 
ance. Pompey finding that in all his unwarrantable attempt 
he must find a severe and inexorable opponent in Cato, when- 
ever he bad a point of that kind to carry, threw in bis way 
either the cause of some friend to plead, or some arbitration 
or other business to call off his attention. But Cato soon per- 
ceived the snare, and rejected all the applications of his 
friends ; declaring that, when the senate was to sit, he would 
never undertake any other concern. For" his attention to the 
aSairs of government was not, like tbat of some others, guid- 
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cd by the views of honour or profit, nor left to mere chance 
or humour ; but he thought a good citizen ought to be as solici- 
tous about the public, as a bee is about her hive. For this 
reason he desired his friends, and others with whom he had 
connexions in the provinces, to give him an account of the 
edicts, important decisions, and all other principal business 
there transacted. 

He^made a point of opposing Clodius, the seditious dema- 
gogue, who was always bringing forward some dangerous law 
x>r change iu the constitution, or accusing the priests and ves- 
tals to the people. Among the rest Fabia Terentia, the sister 
of Cicero's wife, and one of the yestais, was impeached, and 
in danger of being condemned. But Cato defended the cause 
of these injured people so well, that Clodius was forced to 
withdraw in extreme confusion, and leave the city. Whea 
Cicero came to return him thanks, he said, " You must thank 
your <;ountry, whose service is the sprins that guides all my 
actions." -r D & j 

His reputation became at last so great, that a certain orator, 
in a cause where only one witness was produced, said to the 
judges, « The evidence of a single roan is insufficient, even if 
that man were Cato." It grew, indeed, into a kind of pro- 
verb, when people were speaking of strange and incredible 
thmgs, to say, « I would not believe it, on the authority even 
of Cato himself." * 

A man profuse in his expenses, and in all respects 'Of k 
worthless character, taking upon him oneday to speak in th^ 
senate in praise of temperance and sobriety, Amnseue rose up 
and said, " Who can endure to hear a man that eats and drinks 
like CrMsu?, and huUds like Lueullus, pretending to talk like 
Cato ?^^" Hence others, who were dissolute and abandoned ii^ 
their lives, but preserved a gravity and austerity in their dis- 
course, came by way of ridicule to be called »Catos.* 
' His friends advised him to offer himself for the twbuneship ; 
but he thoughtit was not yet time. He said, " He consider- 
ed an office of such power and authority as a violent medicine, 
which ought not be used except in cases of necessity." As« 
at that time he had no public business to engage him. he took 
ftis books and philosophers along with him, and set out for 
I^ucania, where he had an estate, and an agreeable country re. 
treat. By the way h^ met with a number of hwses, carriages, 

21 -^CuriosjimitlatU, et Bacchanalia vimnt, (Tuv. ii. 3) See the Lifa 
rfL«oaHu5, Vol. iwp. 246, where this rep;oof is ascribed t^^^^ 
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and serTSiDtfl belonging (as he found) to Metellua Nepos, who 
was going to Rome to apply for the tribunesbip. This put him 
to a stand: he remained some time in deep thought, and then 
gave his people orders to turn back. To his friends, who were 
fiurprised at this conduct, he said ; " Know ye not that Metel*- 
Jus is formidable^ even in his stupidity ? He now follows the 
counsels of Pompey ; the state lies prostrate before him ; and 
he will fall upon itj and crush it with the force of a thunder- 
ho\U Is this, then, a time for the pursuit of rural amusements ? 
JLet us rescue our liberties, or die in their defence !" Upon th^ 
remonstrance of his friends, however, he proceeded to his 
farm ; and, tifter a short stay the^e, returned to the city. H« 
arrived in the evening, and early the next morning went to the 
Forum, to offer himself as a candidate for the tribunesbip i« 
opposition to Metellns : for to oppose is the nature of that of«- 
fice, and its power is chiefly negative ; insomuch that the dis^ 
-f ept of a single voice is sufficient to annul a measure in whick 
the whole assembly beside has concurred. 

Cato tvas, at first, attended only by a sm^l number of his 
friends ; but as soon as his intentions became public, he wai 
iinmediately surrounded by 9\\ the men of honour of his ac^ 
^uaintance, w)^o gave him the strongest encouragement, and 
solicited him to apply for the tribunesbip, not as it might im* 
l^y a favour conferred upon himself, but as it would be aa 
liQnour and an advantage to his fellow-citizens : observing at 
4h^ same Ifme that, though it had been frequently in his pow« 
mr to ba^e obtained this office without the trouble of opposi^ 
j^n ; yet be nayr stepped forth, regardless not only of thai 
trouble, but even <»f personal danger, when the liberties of his 
«omtti^ were at stake. Such was the £eal and eagerness of 
tte people, pi^ssitig araund him, that it was with the utmost 
^iUlalltf he made his way to the Forum. 

Being appointed tribune, with Metellus among the rest, he 
^^erved that great corrupHen had crept into the consular 
elections. Upon this subject, he concluded a severe charge 
i0 the people, by affirming, on oath, that he would prosecute 
#very one who should offend in that way. He took care^ 
kow^ver, that Silanus,^ wbto had married his sister Servilia, 

S2 Frem fhin j^assage it wonld appear, that Plutarch sapposed Cate 
capable of sacrificing nrincmle to fainiiy connexions. It was not thus 
4iat Phocion ielt when -he refused to skreen Charicles, and said; " I made 
JOQ my son-in-law only for just and hououraUe purposes." See p. 24. 
iutlbeXuilt iies rather in the histomn, than in flte tribune. fQr» is«t 
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«h««ild be excepted. But against Mursena, who by IneatM of 
bribery had carried the consulship at the same time with Sila* 
nus, he laid an information. By the laws of Rome, the pert- 
eon impeached has power t6 set a guard upon his accuser^ 
that he may have no opportunity of supporting a false accu* 
nation by priFate arrange mepts before the trial. When the 
person who had been appointed Mursena's officer upon this 
occasion, observed the liberal aad candid conduct of Cato, 
.and that he sought only to -support his information by fair and 
open evidence, he was so struck with the excellence and dig* 
fiHy of his character, that he would frequently wait upon hioi 
io the Forum or at his house, and after inquiring whether ot 
pot he intended to proceed that day in the business of the in* 
Ibrmation, if Caio aiiswered in the negative, he made no scrap- 
ple of leavmg htm. When the trial came on, Cicero, who was 
then consul and Murana^s advocate, by way of playing upon 
•<Cato, threw out many pleasant things against the Stoics and 
their paradQ3(ical philosophy* This occasioned no small mirth 
among the judges ; upon which Gato only observed with a 
smile, to those who stood nejtt to him, that Rome had indeed 
a most laagbable eonsul.^ Mursena acted a creditable and ju« 
Vicious part with regard to Cato ; for when acquitted of the 
•charge which he had brought' againi^t him, he consulted him 
upon all occa»OB8 of importance during his consulship, res** 
|»€cted him ^r his sense and virtue, and indeed showed him 
every mark of honour and confidence throughout the whole of 
|us sMimifiistpation. Cato, on the bi^nch and in council, was 
the most rigid dispenser of justice ; but, in private society, he 
)vas affable and humane. 

. Even before he was appointed tribune in Cicero^s consul-* 
Mf^ he supported that magistrate in a most seasonable man-* 
fier, by many excellent measures during the turbvilent times of 
Catiline. This man. It is well known, meditated noting less 
:^an a total subversion of the Roman slate ; but, by the spirited 
counsels and conduct of Cicero, he was obliged to fly from 
Rem^ without having effected his purpose. Leotulus and Ce- 

to bs tapposed, that tbe rigid virtue of Cato should bave descended t^ 
^e most obnosioufi circumstances of predilection ? It is not possible to 
bave a stronger instajice of his iategritv than kis having refused the ai- 
tiance oi Pompey the Gi^eat ; thea^ that refusal was impolitic, and at^ 
fended with ill conseauenoes to the state. 

23 The French ana English translators have It, ''a pleasant consul.** 
But that does' not convey the sarcasm that Cato meant " RidiciUum ett^ 
'^uod mum/adi." On the 'paradoxes of tbe Stoics^* see Cic. Farad. 
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Ihegus, hbwever, with the rest of the canspirators, after re- 
proaching Catiline for his timidity and the feebleness of his en- 
terprises, resolved to distinguish themselves at least more ef- 
fectually. Their scheme was to burn the city, and destroy the 
empire by the revolt of the colonies and by foreign wars. Upon 
the discovery of this conspiracy, Cicero (as we have observed 
in his Life) called a'council ; and the first that spoke was Sila- 
nus. He gave it as his opinion, that the conspirators should 
be punished with the utmost rigour. His opinion was adopted 
by the rest, till it came to Csesar. This eloquent man, whose 
ambitious principles it suited rather to encourage than to sup- 
press innovations and disturbance, urged, in his usual persuasive 
manner, the propriety of allowing the accused the privilege of 
trial, and that they should only be taken into custody. The 
senate, who wer« under apprehensions from the people, thought 
it prudent to come into this measure ; and 'even Silanus retract- 
ed, and declared he meant nothing more ^han imprisonment^ 
that being the most rigorous punishment which a Roman citi- 
zen could suifer. 

, This change of sentiments in those who spoke first was fol- 
lowed by the rest, who all strongly recommended milder mea- 
sures. But Cato, who was of a contrary opinion, defended it 
with the greatest vehemepce, eloquence, and energy. He re- 
proached Silanus for his pusillanimity in having changed his 
resolution. He attacked Csesar, and charged him with a se- 
cret design of subverting the government, under the plausible 
appearan<ie t>( mitigatory speeches and humane conduct; and 
of intimidating likewise the senate, even in a case where he 
had to fear for his own person, and in which he might deem 
it an instance of great good fortune if he himself could be ex- 
empted from every imputation and suspicion of guilt — He, who 
had openly and daringly attempted to rescue from justice the 
enemies of thie state, and shown that, far from having any 
compassion for his country when on the brink of destruction, 
he could even pity and plead for the unnatural wretches who 
had meditated its ruin, and grieve that their punishment should 
prevent their design. This, it is said, is the only oration of 
Cato extant. Cicero haij selected a number of the quickest 
writers, whom he had taught the art of abbreviating words by . 
characters, and had placed them- in different parts of the se- 
nate house. Before his consulate they had no shorthand wri- 
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^tevs.^ Oata carrkid Ihi paiot ; and it was ck^retd, In coofor- 
.nuty to his oplmop, that the consq^iratprs stiould sufibr capital 
.punishment. . ' 

As it is ^ur intantion to ^^xhtbtt ^n accurate picture of the 
ttind and manners of Cato^ the least circumstand^,, that may 
contribute to mark them, ought not to escape our notice. 
, While he was warmly cont^ting bis point with CsQltftr, and 
|he eyes of the whole senate were upon the disputants, k la 
aud that a billet was brought in and delivered to Csesar. Ca- 
.to immadiateJy suspected him, and charged him with somd 
.traitorous design ; and it was moved in the senate, that the 
;billet should be read aloud. .C«sar delivered it to Cato, who 
4tood near him ; and the latter had no sooner cast his eye up- 
,on it, than he perceived it to be in the hand writiog of his 
own sister S^rviliai who was passionately in love, with C«sat, 
.and had been. debauched by him. He therefore threw it back 
to Cssar, saying, " Take it, youaot," jind went on with hts 
.discourse. Cato was always unfortunate among the women. 
{This Servilia was infamous ibr her commerce with Csesar, and 
J^is other sister Servilia was in still worse repute ; for, thougli 
^married ^o Lucullus, one of the first men In Rome, t^ whom 
^he also had a son, she had been divorced for her iaaufieirable 
Jirregularities. But what was more disgraceful to Cato wa% 
.that the conduct of his own wife Atilia was by no means woh 
^exceptiondble ; and that, after having brought him two ehtlr 
jdren, he was obliged to part with her. ■•■ 

Upon his divorce from Atilia, he married M arcia, the daug^ 
iper of ^Pbil^, a wonjan of good diarader ; but tbiapart of Catols 
life, like the plot in the drama, is involved and intricate. .Thrai- 
,6eas»^ upon the auth<Mi(y of Munatius, (Cato^s parti<:ular friendi 
,who lived under the same roof ^vith hUn,) gives us the folk»>vin^ 
j^epount .of the matter : Among the friends and acquaintance of 
,Cato, some made a more open profession of«Uieir sentknents than 
others, i Of this class QuintMs Hortensius, a man of great di^ 
nity and politeness, was one. Not contented merely with thB 
friendship of Cato, be was desirous of a family alliance with 
him *, and for this purpose scrupled not to request, that his dau^ 

24 Dacier thinks that these * shorthand writers' were first employed 
by Cicero, during his consulate, in the cause of Mura^pa : others refer 
the discovery of the art to his freedman Tiro* 

25 The celebrated Thraseas Paetus, upon whom Tacitui pronouncef 
such a noble panegyric. Ann. xvi. 21. wrote the liie of Cato: tec Voss. 
deUl8t.Lat.i.S6. He was put to death b;r r^ero.* 
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ter Porcia, who was already married to Bibulus, and had twb 
children by him, might be lent him, as a fruitful soil for the 
purpose of propagation. The thing itself, he owned, was un- 
common, but by no mean's unnatural or improper. For why 
should a woman in the flower of hei^ age, either continue us^less^ 
till she is past child bearing, or overburthen her husband with 
too large a family? The mutualuse of women (he added) in 
virtuous families would not only increase a virtuous offspring, 
but strengthen and extend the intercourse of society. Besides, 
if Bibulus should be unwillmg w^hoUy to give up his wife, she 
should be restored after she had done him the honour of an al- 
liance to Cato by her pregnancy. Cato answered, that he had 
the highest regard for Hortensius' friendship, but he could not 
think of his application for another man's wife. Hortensius, 
however, would not suffer the matter to rest here ; but when h<d 
found he could not obtain Cato's daughter, he applied for his 
wife, alleging that she was yet a young woman, and Cato's fami- 
ly already sufficiently large. This request he could not pos« 
siUy hare urged, upon a supposition that Cato had no regard 
for his wife ; for she was at that very timie pregnant. Notwith- 
standing^ the latter, when he observed the violent inclination 
which Hortensius had to be allied to him, did not absolutely 
refiise him ; . but said, it was necessary to consult Marcia's far- 
ther, Philip, upon the occasion. To Philip, therefore, applica- 
tion was made, and his daughter was espoused to Hortensius in 
the presence and with the consent of Cato.*^ These circum* 
stances are not related in the proper order of time ; but, speak- 
ing of Cato's connection ivith the women, I was led. to mention • 
them. 

When the conspirators were executed, and Caesar (who, on 
account of the charges brought against him in the senate, 
was obliged to throw himself upon the people) had infused a 
spirit of insurrection into the worst and lowest of the citizens, 
Cato, apprehensive of the consequences, engaged the senate 
to appease the multitude by a free gift of com. This cost 
twelve hundred and fifty talents a year ; but it had the desired 
effect.27 

26 This transaction is so well attested.by other (some of them contem- 
porary) authors, that we can only admit and lament it, as an undoubted 
and most infamous fact. See Ricauld, Observ.'Crit. 25.* 

27 This is almost one third more than the sum said to have been ex- 
pended in the same distribution in the Life of Caesar; and even there it 
Is incredibly large. But whatever might be the expense, the policy was 
bQ4> for nothing more effectually weakens the nands of governm<ent 
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^ Metellus, upon entering on his office as tribune, held several 
seditious meetings, and published an edict that Pompey should 
bring his troops into Italy, under the pretext of saving the 
city from the attempts of Catiline. Such was the pretence ; 
but his real design was, to surrender the state into the hands 
of Pompey. . - 

Upon the meeting of the senate, Cato, instead of treating 
Metellus with his usual asperity, mildly expostulated with him, 
and had even recourse to entreaty; intimating, at the same 
time, that his family had ever supported the interests of the 
nobility. Metellus, who imputed Cato's mildness to his fears, 
was the more insolent upon thr;t account, and most auda- 
ciously asserted that he would carry his purpose into execu- 
tion,' whether the senate would or not. The voice, the air, 
the attitude of Cato were changed in a moment; and, with all 
the force of eloquence, he declared, «* That while he was liv- 
ing, Pompey should never enter armed into the ciiy." The 
senate neither approved of the conduct of Cato, nor of that 
of Metellus. The latter they considered as a desperate and 
profligate madman, who had no other aim than the general 
de^trnctiOn and confusion of the state. The virtue of Cato 
they regarded as a kind of enthusiasm, which would ever lead 
him to the adoption of violent measures in the cause of justice 
and the laws. 

When the people came to vote for the edict, a number of 
aliens, gladiators, and slaves, armed by Metellus, appeared in 
the Forum. He was followed also by several of the commons, 
who were solicitous to introduce Pompey, in the hope of a 
revolution: and his cause was strengthened by the prietoriat 
power of Csesar. Cato, on the other hand, had the principal 
citizens on his side ; but they were rather sharers in the in- 
jury, than auxiliaries in its removal. The danger to which 
he was exposed appeared now so eminent, that his family- 
was under the utmost concern. The greatest part of his 
friends arid relations came to his house in the evening, and 
passed the night without either eating or sleeping. His wife 
and sisters bewailed their misfortunes with tears, while he 
Himself spent the evening with the utmost confidence and 
tranquillity, encouraging the rest to imitate his example. He 
supped, and went to rest as usual; and slept soundly, till 

than this method of bribiiig the populace, and treating them as inju- 
dicious nurses do froward children. 
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arwaked by ' his colleague, MiBUtiu» Therimw^ He tfaen w^nt 
to the Forum, acooni|>amed by fe\r, but met many ivho* 
advised him to take care of his person. When he saw' 
the temple of Castor surroudded by armed men, the steps* 
occupied by gladiators, and Meteilus himself seated oil an 
eminence with Caesar, he turned round to his friends, and> 
asked, ^ which is the more contemptible ; the saviige dispk><- 
sition, or the cowardice of him wh6 brings such an army 
against one naked and unarmed?" Upon this, he proceeded 
to the place with Thermus. Those that occupieid the steps* 
fell back to make way for him, but Would suffer no one else! 
to pass. Munatius only, with some difiBcttlty, he drew along* 
with him; and as soon as he entered, he took his seat be-' 
tween Caesar and Meteilus, that so he might prevent their* 
discourse. This embarrassed them not a little, and what add**- 
ed to their perplexity, was the countenance and approbation f 
that Cato received from all the honest men then present;! 
who, while they admired the firm and steady i^irit so strongly; 
marked in his aspect, encouraged him to persevere in the> 
cause of liberty, and mutually agreed to suj^^iMrt him. 

Meteilus, enraged $t th»,i9roposed to read the^edict. Cato 
put in his negative ; and, that having no effect, he wrested it ' 
out of his hand. Meteilus then attemtited to repeat it from' 
memory; but Thermus prevented him, by putthig hbiiahdt 
Tipon his mouth/ Wh^n he lirand' that to6 ineffectual, and 
perceFving that the people were gone over to the opposite^ 
par^, he ordered his aroaed men to make a riot, and throw' 
the whole into confusion* Upon this 'the people dispersed,^ 
and Cato was left alone, exposed to a storm of sticks and; 
atones. But Mutsna, though Cato had so lately laid an inform* - 
mation against blm, would not desert him. He defended him > 
with bis- gown from the! danger to which he wais exposed, en* . 
treated th^ mob to desist from their violence, and at lenf;tli ; 
carried him off in his arms into the temple of Castor. Me*' 
teUtts finding the benches deserted, and his adviersaries pnt to' 
the rout, he imagined that he had gained his point, and again ' 
very modestly proceeded to confirm the edict. The oppoSi- •■ 
Hon^ however, quickly rallied, and advanced with shouts of 
the greatest courage and confidence. Meteilus' faction, sup* ' 
posing that by some means they had procured arms, were : 
thrown into confusion, and immediately took to flight Upon 
the dispersion of these, Cato. came forward, and by hi^ en^'^ 
couragement and appUJuse estabfished a considerable partjr' 
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against Meteltus. The senate likewise voted, that Cato 
should at all events be supported ; and that an edict, so 
pregnant with every thing pernicious to order aod good go- 
vernment, and which had even a tendency to civil war, should 
be opposed with the utmost vij^ouf. 

Metellus, however, still maintained his daring resolution ; 
but finding his friends intimidated by the unconquered spirit 
of Cato, he came suddenly into the open court, assembled 
the people, said every thing which he thought might render 
Cato odious to them ; declaring, that he would have nothing 
to do with the arbitrary principles of that man, or his conspi- 
racy against Pompey, whose disgrace Rome might one day 
have severe occasion to repent. 

Upon this, he immediately set off for Asia, to carry an 
account of these matters to Pompey. And Cato, by ridding 
the commonwealth of this troublesome tribune, and crushing, 
as it were, in him, the growing powfer of that general, obtain- 
ed tlie highest reputation. But what rendered him still more 
popular, was his having prevailed upon the senate to desist 
from their purpose of voting Metellus infamous, and divesting 
him of the magistracy. His humanity and moderation, in not 
insulting a vanquished enemy, were admired by the people fa 
general, while men of political sagacity could see, that he 
thought it prudent not to provoke Pompey too deeply. 

Soon afterward, LucuUus returned from the war, of which 
Pompey had the winding up and the glory ; and being render- 
ed obnoxious to the people by the impeachment of Caius 
Memmius, who opposed him more from a view of making his 
court to Pompey than from any personal hatred, incurred the 
risk of losing his triumph. Cato, however, partly because Lu- 
cuUus was allied to him by marrying his daughter Servilia, 
and partly because he thought the proceedings unfair, resisted 
Memmius, and thus exposed himself to extreme obloquy. But 
though divested of his tribunitial office, as of a tyrannical au- 
thority, he had still credit enough to banish Memmius from 
the courts and from the lists. Lucullus, therefore, having ob- 
tained his triumph, attached himself to Cato, as the strongest 
bulwark against the power of Pompey. When this great man 
returned from the war, confident of his interest at Rome, fi-om 
the magnificent reception which he had every where experi- 
enced, he scrupled not to send a requisition to the senate, 
that they would defer /the election of consuls till his arrival^ 
in order that he might support Piso. While they were hesi- 

vox., vi. e 
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tating about the matter, Cato, not from any excessive sorici- 
tude about deferring the election, but with a view of intercept- 
ing tt^ hopes and attempts of Pompey, remonstrated against 
the measure, and carried it in the negative. At this Pompey 
was not a Kttle disturbed; and concluding that, if Cato were bis 
enemy, he would prove the most formidable obstacle to his 
designs, he sent for his friend Munatius, and commissioned 
hijja to demand'two of Cato's nieces in marriage ; the elder for 
himself, and the younger for his son. Some say they were 
not Cato's nieces, but his daughters. Be that as it may, when 
Munatius opened his commission to Cato in the presence of 
his iVife and sisters, the women were not a little delighted 
with the s^plendour of the alliance. But Cato, without a mo- 
inent's hesitation, replied, ^< Go, Munatius ; go, and tell Pom- 
pey, that Cato is not to be caught in a female snare.** Tel! 
him, at the Same time, that I am sensible of the intended ho- . 
nour; and, while he continues to act as he ought to do, shall 
cherish that friendship for him which is superior' to affinity t 
but I will neVer give hostages, against my country, to the glo- 
ry of Fonipey.'* The women, as is natural to suppose, were 
chagrined r and even the friends of Cato blamed the severity 
of his iinSweT. But Pompey soon afterward gave him an op- 
portunity of vindicating his conduct, by open and notorious 
bribery at a consular election, when money was publicly paid 
in his garden to sudi of the tribes as gave their votes to his 
firiend.'^ "You see now," said Cato to the women, "what 
would have been the consequence of my alliance with Pompey. 
I should have had my share in all the aspersions that are 
thrown upon him." And they owned that he had acted right 
in declining it. If it were proper, however, to judge from the 
event, it is clear that Cato acted wrong upon this occasion. By 
suffering the alliance in question to devolve to Ceesar, the uni- 
ted power of those two iHustrious men. nearly overturned the 
Roman empire. The con^monwealtb it effectually destroyed. 
But this would never haye been the case, had not Cato, 
silarmed ev^n at the slighter faults of Pompey, suffered him, 
by thus* strengthening his hands, to commit greater crimes. 
These consequences, however, were' at this time only im- 
j>ending« 

28 Literally, * not to be cipcumvented through the apartment of the 
tadies.* 
- 29 tuciot Airanju5. See the Life of Pompey, p» 183. 
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When LueuUiis had a dispute with Pompey, concerning^ 
their institutions in Pontus, (for each was anxious to have his 
own sanctioned,) as the fornaer was evidently injured, he had 
the support of Cato ; while Pompey, his junior in the senate, 
in order to increase his popularity^ proposed the Agrarian law 
in favour of the army. This was opposed by Cato, and re- 
jected ; in consequence of which Pompey attached himself 
to €Iodius> the most violent and factious of the tribunes, and 
ipuch about the same time contracted his alliance with Caesar, 
to Avhich Cato in «ome measure led the way. The thing was 
as follows : Caesar, upon his return from Spain, at once sued 
for the consulship, and demanded a triumph. But as the laws 
pf Rome required, that those who are candidates for the su- 
preme magistracy should make personal application, and . 
tliose who are to enjoy a triumph should remain without the 
walls, .he petitioned the senate that he might be allowed to 
sue fojr the consulship by proxy. The senate in general agreed 
to his request ; and Tvhen Cato (the only one that opposed it) 
found this to be the case, as soon as it came to his turn, he 
continued his speech throughout the whole day, and thus pre- 
vented the completing of any business. Caesar, therefore, gave 
up the affair of the triumph, entered the city, and applied $t 
pnce for the consulship and the interests of Pompey. As soon 
as he was appointed consul, he married Julia ; and as they 
had entered into a league against the commonwealth, one pro- 
posed, and the other seconded, laws for the distribution of 
lands among the poor. Lucullus and Cicero, in coiyiinetion 
with Bibnius, the other consul, opposed them. But Cato in 
particular, who suspected the pernicious consequences of Ce- 
sar's connexion with Pompey, was strenuous against the mo- 
tion ; and observed, it was not the distribution of lands that he 
feared, so much as the rewards, which the cajolers of the 
people might expect from their favour^ 
. In this, not only the senate agreed with him, but many of the 
people also, who were ofiended by Ca^ar^s unconstitutional con- 
duct. For whatever the most violent and absurd of. the tribunes 
proposed for the pleasure of the naob^ Caesar, in mean and abject 
subservience to them, ratified by the consular authority. When 
he found his motion therefore likely to be overruled, his party 
had recourse to violence ; pelted Bibulus the consul with dirt, and 
broke the rods of his liclort. At length, when darts began to be 
thrown, and many were wounded, the rest of the senate fled as 
last as possible out of the Forum. Cato was the last ^t left it ; 
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and as he walked slowlj along, he frequently lodced back, and 
execrate^ the madness of the people. The Agrarian law, tiiere* 
fore, was not oiiif passed^ but they ob%ed the whole fienate to 
take an oath that they would^nfirm aad su{^rt it, and those 
that should refuse were sentenced to pay a heavy fine. Necessity 
brought most of them into the measure.; for they remembered 
the example of MeteUus,^ who had been banished from Italy for 
refusing to comply, in a similar ^instance, with the wi^s of the 
people. Cato was splidted by the tears of <3ie female part of his 
iami^y, and the entreaties of his friends, to yield and take the 
oath; But what principally prevailed upon Inm was, the expostit* 
lations of the orator Cicero; who represented to him that there 
might be less virtue than he ingiagined, ki one man's dissenting 
from a^ decree established by the rest of the senate ; that to ex< 
pose himself to certain danger, without even the possibility of 
producing ^y good effect, was perfect insanity ; and (wl|at was 
still wcN^se) to leave the commonwealth, for which he had under- 
gone so many toils, to the mercy of innovators and usu^rs, 
would look as if he were quite weary of lus patriotic labours. 
Cato, he added, might do without Rome, but Rome could not 
do without Cato ; his friends could mrt lio without him ; he him* 
self in particular could not 'do without his assistance and support, 
while the audaioious Clodius, by means of his tribunitial authority, 
was formii^ the moa|: dangerous machinations against him. By" 
these, and the like remonstrances, in^rtuned at home and in the 
Forum, Cato (it is said) was with difficulty induced to take the 
oatia; and, his friend Favomus, excepted, he was the last that 
took it. ^ 

Elated with this suc<^ess, C«»8ar proposed another act for dis- 
tributii^ i^ost the whole province of Campania among the poor* 
Cato 9lone opposed it And,jthough Ciesar dragged him from the 
beuch^ and conveyed hi^l to prison, he onaitted not, nevertheless^ 
as he passed, to exclaim in defence of liberty, to enlarge upon the 
consequences of the act, and to exhort the ddsens to put a stop 
to sueh proceedings. The senate, with heavy hearts, and all the 
virtuous part of ttkB peoj^, followed Cato in silent indignation* 
Cffisar was not inattentive to the public discontent which this pro^ 
ceeding occasioned; but ambitiously expecting some conces^ons 
on the part of Cato, he proceeded to conduct him to prison. At 
length, however, when he found his expectations vain, unable any 
longer to su]^[>ort the shame to which this conduct exposed him, 
hfi instructed one of the tribunes to rescue him from his officers. 

;30 Mstellus Nmaidicui. See Life of Msrios, Vol. iv. p. 81« 
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The people, notwithstanding, brought over to his interest by theie 
public distributions, voted him the province of Illyricum and all 
Gaul, together with four legions, for the space of five years : 
though Cato foretold them, at the same time, that they were 
voting a tyrant into the citadel of Rome. They moreover created 
Clodius, contrary to the laws, (for he was of the patrician order,) a 
t|ribune of the people, because they knew that he would fully ac- 
cede to their wishes with regard to the banishment of Cicero. Cal- 
pumius Piso, the father of Caesar's wife, and Aulus Galbinius,** 
a minion of Pompey, as we are told by those who knew him 
Jbest, they created consuls. 

Yet, though they had every thing in their hands, and had gain.' 
ed one part of the people by favour, and the other hy fear, they 
were still afraid of Cato. They remembered the pains which it 
had cost them to overbear him, and that their violent measures 
had done them but little honour. Clodius likewise saw that he 
could not distress -Cicero, while supported by Cato.: yet this was 
his chief object, and upon entering his tribunitial office he had an 
interview with Cato ; when, after paying him the compliment of 
pronoCmcing him the honestest man in Rome, he proposed to himt 
as a testimony of his 8incerity,jthe government of Cyprus ; an ap- 
pointment which^ (he said) had been solicited by many. Cato 
answered, that far from being a favour, it was a scheme of treachery 
and a disgrace ; upon which Clodius fiercely and contemptuously 
replied, " If you are not pleased to go, you shall go displeased :** 
and, immediately applying to the senate, procured a decree for 
Cato's expedition. Yet he neither furnished him with a vess*^, 
a soldiery nor a servant ; two secretaries excepted, one of whom 
was a nptorious thief, and the other a client of his o^vn. Besides* 
as if the charge of Cyprus and the opposition of Ptolemy were 
■not a sufficient employment, he ordered him likewise to restore 
the Byzantine exiles. But his view in all this was to keep Cato, 
as long as possible, out of Rome. 

Cato thus obliged to depart, exhorted Cicero, who was at the 
same time clo'sely hunted by Clodiys, by no means to involve 
bis country in a civil war, but to yield to the necessity of the 
times. ' ' . ■ 

By means of his friend Canidius, whom he sent before him 
to Cyprus, he negotiated with Ptolemy in such a manner, that 
he yielded without coming to an engagement ; for Cato gave 
bim to understand that h€ should not live in a poor or abjeet 

31 The character of Gabinius was despitable in every redpect, as ap- 
pears from Cioero*s Oration for Septus. (xU. xUii.) 

%& 
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condition, but that he should be appointed high priest to tfafe 
Paphian Venus.'^ While he was negotiating, Cato stopped at 
Rhodes, at once waiting for Ptolemy's answer, ancPinnking pre- 
parations for the reduction of the island. 

In the mean time, Ptolemy, ^^ king of Egypt, who had left 
Alexandria upon some quarrel and difference with his subjects, 
was oh his way 'to Rome, in order to solicit his re^estahhshment 
from Caesar and Pompey, by means of the RcMnan arms. Being 
Informed that Cato was at Rhodes^ he sent to him, in the hope 
that be would wait upon him : bat Cato, who at that time 
happened to have taken physic, told his messenger, that if Ptole* 
my wished to ^ee him, he might come himself: and upon his 
arrival he neither went forward to meet him, ifor did he so much 
as rise from his seat, but saluted him as he would have done a 
commcfn person, and carelessly bid him sit down. Ptolemy 
w^s somewhat hurt by it at A^t, and surprised to ineet with 
aoch a supercilious severity of manners in a man of Cato's mean 
Ureas and appearance. When he' entered into conversation with 
liim, however, concerning his alEairs, and heard his free and 
liarvous eloquence, he was easily soothed. Cato, it seems, 
censured his impolitic application to Rome ; represented to him 
the happin^s which he had left, and told him that he was 
about to expose himself to the toils and plagues of attendasce, 
the meanness of bribery, and the avarice of the Roman chiefs, 
which the whole kingdofar~t>f Egypt, converted into money, 
«ould not satisfy. He advised him to return with his fleet, and 
he reconciled to his people, offering him at the same Ume his 
jpfttendance and mediation : and Ptolemy, restored, by his state* 
jpents, as it were from insanity to reason, admired hi| discre- 
^on.and sincerity, and determined to follow his advice. His 
friends, nevertheless, brought him back to his forjner nteasureis^ 
}mt be was no sooner at the door of one of the magistrates of 
Rome, than he repented his folly, and blamed himself for 
having' rejected the Tirtuous counsels of Cato, as for having 
disobeyed the oracle of a god.- 

3S This appoinfment seems but a poor exchan^ for a kingdom : but 
srhen it is remembered that, in the Pagan theology; the priests of the 
^ods were not inferior in dignity to princ€|s, and that most of them were 
'of roval families ; when it is considered m what high reputation the 
f*aphian Venus stood among the ancients; and white lucrative, as well 
As honourable o&oe that of her priest laust have been, from the offer- 
ings of the innumerable votaries who came annually to pay their devo- 
<ions at he^ tenvple, it, will be allowed perhaps that Ptolemy made no 
bad bargain for nis little island. 

93 Siimamed Aoletes. 
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- \ 
.Ptolemy of CJyprus, as Gate's good fortune woiild have it, 
took himself off by poison. As he was said to have left a full 
treasury, Cato having determined to go to Byzantium, sent hit 
nephew Brutus to Cyprus, because he had not sufficient confi- 
dence in Canidius; and i^hen the exiles were reconciled to tfa« 
rest of the citizens, and all things quiet in Byzantium, he pro- 
ceeded to Cyprus himself. Here he found the royal furniture 
very magnificent in the articles of vessels, tables, jewels, and 
purple, all which were to be converted into ready money. la 
the management of this affair he was scrupulously exact, at- 
tended at the sales, took the accounts himself, and brought 
every article to the best market. Neither would he trust to 
ithe common customs of sale-factors, auctioneers, bidders, or 
even his own friends ; but he had private conferences with the 
purchasers, in which he urged them to bid more, so that every 
thing went off at the highest price. By these means be gave 
offence to many of his friends, and almost unpardonably affront*- 
ed his particular intimate Munatius. Caesar, likewise, in his 
oration against him, availed himself of this circumstance, and 
treated him very severely. Munatius himself however informs 
us, that this misunderstanding was occasioned not so muck 
by Cato's distrust, as by his neglect of him, and by his own 
Jealousy Qf Canidius: for Munatius wrote memoirs of Cato, 
which Thraseas has principally followed. He there states 
that he was among the last who arrived at Cyprus, and thus 
found nothing but ^he refuse of the lodgings ; that he went to 
.Cato's apartments, and was refxised admittance, because Cato 
4ras privately concerting something with Canidius; and that 
when he modestly complained of this conduct, he received a 
severe answer from Cato, who observed (with Theopbrastus) 
that " Too much love was frequently the occasion of hatred-; 
and that he, because of the friendship with which be had 
^een treated, was angry at the slightest inattention." He told 
him at the same time, that *' He made use of Canidius as a 
necessary agent, and because he had more confidence in him 
'than in the rest; having faund him honest, though he had 
been there from the first, and had had opportunities of bei^g 
otherwise." This conversation, which he held in private with 
£/ato, the latter (he informs us) related to Canidius; and this 
eoming to his knowledge, he would neither attend Cato's en- 
tertainments, nor assist when summoned at his councils. Cato 
Ihreatecdog to^punish him for his dlsobediencej and, as is U9ual9 
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to take a pledge from him ;^ Munatius paid no regard to it, 
but sailed for Rome, and long retained his resentment. Upon 
Cato's return, by means of Marcia, who at that time lived 
with her husband, he and Munatius were both invited to sup 
with Barca. Cato, who came in after the rest of the com- 
pany had taken their places, asked where he should take his ? 
Barca answered, "Where he pleased." "Then," said he, 
" it shall be by Munatius." He therefore sat down next him, 
hut showed him no other marks of friendship during supper ; 
afterwards, however, at Marcia's request, Cato wrote to say 
that he should be glad to see him. Upon this, Munatius wait- 
ed on him at his own house, and being entertained by Marcia 
till the rest of the morning visiters were gone, Cato came in 
and embraced him with the utmost kindness. We have dwelt 
upon these little circumstances the longer, as, in our opinion, 
they contribute not less than more public and important ac- 
tions, to the clear delineation and exhibition of character. 

In this expedition Cato had acquired nearly seven thousand 
talents of silver, and being under some apprehensions on ac- 
count of the length of his voyage, he provided a number of 
vessels that would hold two talents and five hundred drachmas 
a piece. To each of these he tied a long cord, at the end of 
which was fastened a large piece of cork, so that if any mis- 
fortune should happen to the vessels, those buoys might mark 
the spot where they lay, Th^ whole treasure, however, ex- 
cept a very little, was conveyed home ki safety. Yet his 
two books of accounts, which he kept with great minuteness, 
were both lost ; one by shipwreck, with his freedman Philar- 
gyrus, who had embarked at CenchreaB,^* and the other by fire 
at Corcyra ; for the sailors, on account of the coldness of the 
weather, kept fires in the tents by night, and thus the misfor- 
tune happened. This gave Cato^ome concern ; though Ptole- 
my's servants, whom he had brouglit over with .him, Verc 
sufficient vouchers for his conduct against enemies and in- 
formers. For he did not intend these accounts merelly as a 
proof of his honesty, but to recommend the same kind of ac- 
curacy to others. 

34 When a magistrate refused a summons to the senate or public 
councilf the penalty was to take some pieces of furniture out of his house, 
and to detain it till he attended. This they called, pignora eapere^ 
tnx»i^ XfltCwr. (See Cic. Philipp. i. 6. De Grat. iii 1.) 

35 Cenchreae was the eastern port <^ Corinth: and Corcyra is the 
modera Corfu.* 
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As soon as bra arriTal with the fleet was notified in Romei 
the magistrates, and priests, and whole senate, with multitudes 
of the people, went down to the river to m^et blip, and coverr 
ed both its Jl&nks^ so that his reception ' was something like 
a triumph. Xet there was an ill timed haughtiness in bis coo* 
duct ; for though the consuls and prstors came to wait uppa 
him, he did not so much as attempt to makis the shore where 
they were, but rowed carelessly along in a royal six-4>ared 
galley, and did not land till he came into port with his whole^ 
^eet. The people, however, were s|i?UGk with admiration at 
the vast quantity of money that was carried along the streets ; 
and the senate in full assembly bestowed the highest encomi«- 
ums upon him, and voted him a pastorship extraordinary ,3^ 
and the right of attending public sho^ys in a |»retexta, (or^pnr* 
pie bordered gown :) but these honours he thought proper to 
decline. At the same time he petitioned that they w^ould 
emancipate Nicias, one of Ptolemy's officers, in lavomk of 
whose diligence and fidelity he gave his own testimony. 

Philip, the father of Marcia, was at that time ci^nsul, an4 
-his colleague respected Cato no less for his virtue, than Philip 
did for his alliance, so that he had in some measure the wholf 
consular iatere«t in his Jiaads. When Cicero returoed from 
that exile, to which he had been sentenced by Clodius, hb 
influence was considerable ; and he scrupled not, in Clodius's 
absence, to pull down and destroy the tribunitial edicts, wbicli 
the latter had put u|) in the Capitol. Upon this the senate 
was assembled, and Cficero, on Clodius's accusation,, made his 
-defence, alleging that he had not been legally appointed tri^ 
'bune, and that consequently every act and edict of his office 
was null and void. Cato interrupted him, and said, " That he 
was indeed sensible the whole administration of Clodius had 
been wicked and absurd ; but th^t if every act of his office were 
to be annulled, all that he had himself done in Cyprus would be 
annulled likeifise, because ^is commission, issuing from a tt'ir 
bune not legally appointed, could not be valid : that Clodius^ 
though he was of a patrician family, bad not been chosen trir 
bune contrary to law, because he had previously been enrolled 
In the order of plebeians by an act passed for that purpose ; 
but that, if he had acted unjustly in his office, he was liable 
to a personal impeachment, while at the same time the office 

36 A. U. C. 697. Cato waf then in his thirty-eighth year, and conse^ 
Hiieiidy too yoang to be pmtor in the ordinary way, in which a person 
eonld not enter upon that office till h^ was forty ^see Dio. mil. S3, and 
Val. Max. vii, d.) though he could canvass for it at thirty-nine,, 
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vet&ined its proper force end authority/' This ocea&ioned k 
quarrel for sojne time between Cicero and Cato, but tbej 
were afterward reconciled. = 

Cseear^ upon Ms return from'Gaul, was met by Pompey and 
Crassus f and it \vas agreed tlia^ the^ two last i^ould again be can^ 
didates for ^e i:onsuldy^, that Caesar slicAild retain his govern^ 
tjaent five yeam kftigar^ and'tiiat^he liest provinces, revenues, atid 
troops, sl^uld'be seeured to Itieanselves. This was notliing iesS 
than a 4iviii»n of < empire, and a plot against the liberties of the 
eemmonwealth.^ A. junctibn so alarming deterred many men of 
distinguished rank and. integrity from their design of of^ring 
themftelve» for the eonsulsfaip. Gato, however, prevailed on Lu* 
dus Domithis, ndao.hadinamed his sister, not td give up the pmnt^ 
fio^to resign htepretensions; since the contest* was not tlien for 
theeoBSutehipy^but for tiie-lUierties of Rome. The sober part df 
the citia^^s^^agceed^ Hkewise, that the consular power should not 
be iuffeinedto gr0w s6 enormous by the union of Crassus and 
Pomi^ey }. but ^tbht at all events- they must be separated, and 
Doi)9ltiii»<eiicoiMraged and supported in the competition. Hiey 
assured him) nt jihe same time, ^at he would have the voices of 
many of the peop^ who were at present only silent through fear. 
Pompey's party* iiPiw*hensive of jthi«r-lfty «» watt for Domitiusi 
as he wei^ before day by torch-light into the Campus Marfius* 
His torch-bearer was killed at the first stroke ; the rest w«rft 
wounded and fled, Cato andDoniiitius alone excepted: for Cato^ 
though he had veec^ved a woond in the arm, still kept D<miitiu8 
on the spot, and conjured him pot tode^ert the cause of freedom 
while he had life, but. jto • oppose to the uttnost ^ose enemies*' ^ 
their country, wiito, shewed )«ifhat use ihey intei^ed to* make <i€ 
|K>wer, by seeking .it:in*sueb an eJoetrahka masm^. ^' 

. DomitiuSf hewMv/^«^(i0ji^>^,atand the i^oqk, retiied, im4 
Pompey and GfiCSM^ T^ei^e^ eltleMii eooauis^ Yet Cato <fid not 
shrink from tl^^\|ggleb MH ^9oiytf;ited a pr«tor&hip to^ himself) 
that he mi^ theng^i ^as 4'n9^ia kiruliif (brty afst^t^ainst ^ cotf* 
auls, and not cp^t^^4 '^it^L .th€fll^iiiiJ()ie dapaeity of a^private cHi^ 
zen. The conai4?,?{^»riAg.()iatj^fe'fr«tD^al power of Cato woiM 
Bot be inferior ^y^$fi^im QlffA^dai^t{iuthfidt!f, 'suddeafy^semMod 
a small senate, and obtained a decree, that those who were elected 
praetors Bhould immediately^ ^^, ^1^^ ^^^ offic^y^T witl^out 

37 There wasal ways a time allotted beNreen nominatian and possession^ 
that, if any undue means had b«en used ki the canvaftr, tHey mikht bo 
djMoveied. (L.) The convioted offenders were depHved or th^ilr ap- 
pointmenis, and oce«Bk>nalty stdojeeted to a heavy fine. (See Did. txtik 
SI' xiivii. 25.) Cato was aow only of age to solicit, not to ^Leroise the 
prstonbip.^ 
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waidog the usual time to see whether any charge would he 
brought agmnst them of hrihery aod} corrupdon. By these means 
they brought in their own creatures and dependants, presided at 
the election, and gare money to the populace. StiU, however, the 
virtue of Cato could not totally lose its weight There were stiH 
those who had honesty enoi^ to be ashamed of selling his in* 
terest, and wisdom enough to think that it would be of service to the 
state to elect him even at the public expense. He was therefore 
nominated pr^tor by the votes of ^he first-summoned tr^e,^ but 
Pompey scandalously pretending that he heard it thunder, broke 
up the assembly ; for, it is not common with the l^mans to trans- 
act public busings if it thunders. Afterward, by ii^eans of bribery, 
and by the excluMon of the vurtuous part of the citizens from 
the assembly, they procured Vatinius to be returned pr»tor in- 
stead of Cato. Those electors, it is said, who voted frOm sudi 
iniquitoitf motives, like so many culprits, immediately ran away. 
To the rest, that assemUed and expressed their indignation, Ca» 
to was impowered by one of the tribunes to address him^lf in a 
speech ; in the course of which he foretold, as if in^ired by 
»ome divine in£uenoe, all those evils that then ^reatened the 
Qommonw:ealth, cuid stirred up the people against Pompey and 
Cirad«Hi8, wIko, in. the .consciousness of th^r guilty intentions, fear- 
ed the. control of the prstorial power of Cato. On his' return 
kpme he was foUowed by a greater m^dtitude than all that had 
be^ appointed prstors conjunctively. 

. When Caius Trebonius moved for the distribution x)f the con- 
sular provinces^ and proposed giving' Spain and Africa to one of 
the consuls, and Syria and Egypt to the other, together with fleets 
fuad armies, and an unbounded power of making war and ex- 
tending dominion^ the rest of the senate, tMnking resistance vain, 
fiorebore all opposition* Cato, however, before it was put to the 
vote, ascended the rostrum in order to speidc^ but he was limited 
to the space of twa hours; and when he had spent his time in 
repetitions^ instruetions, aAd predietiiohs, and ^vas proceeding iii 
his diacoursey the lietor dragged him down frcwn the rostrum. Yet 
still, when below among the people^ he persisted to speak in be- 
balf of liberty; a|id the people ireadily attended to him, and join« 

38 Called prarogaliva. The centuries oris^inally gave their votes in suc- 
cession according to« Servias TolHiu^s institution, but sabseqnently the 
priority of voting was determined by lot: diiB was of the greatest im- 
portance, for upour it usually depended the election. Hence the deriva^ 
tive meanings of prearogtUiva, (See Cic, pro. Plane, xx pro. Murea; 
xvili.&c, DeJMv. il.il.)* , . 
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^ in his ind]gna:Hon, till the Iktor again laid hold of h^ antf 
turned him out of ^e Forums He attempted, notwithstanding, 
to return to his place, and ejtcited the people to assist him ; which , 
being done more than once, Trebonius, in a violent rage, ordered 
him to prison. TWther he was followed by the populace, to 
whom he addressed himself as he went, till at last Trebonius, 
trough lear, dicaxussed him. Thus Cato was that day rescued. 
But afterward, the people being partly overawed and partiy cor* 
Tupted, the consular faction prevented Aquilius, one of the tri* 
bimes, by foree of arms, from coming out of the senate-house 
into the asseu^ly ; wounded many, kille<^some, and thrust Cato, 
who said- it t^imdered, out of the^i'orum ; so that the law was 
passed by ccmipul^n. This rendered Fompey so obnoxious, that 
the people were going to pull , down his statues, but they weoe 
prevented by Cato. On a subsequent day, when the law was pro- 
- posed for the allotment of Cesar's ^provinces, Cato addressing 
.himself particularly to Pompey, told him, with great confidence, 
^ He did not then consider, that he was taking Csesar upon his 
«hoi:dders ; but when he began to find his li eight, and could neitiier 
support it nor shake him off, they would both fall toge^r, and 
crush tiie commonwealth in their fall: and tiien he would find^ 
too late, that Cato's counsels were no less salutary for himself 
than intrinsically just" Yet Pompey, though he had often heard 
these things, in the confidence of his fortune and his power des- 
pised them, and feared no reverse from the part of 'C«sar. 

Cato was the following year appointed prtetor, but he can har^,- 
ly be said to have contributed so much to the dignity of that 
high office by the rectitude of his t^onduct, as to have derogated 
from it by the iheanness of his dress ; for he would often go to 
the praetorial bench without his robe and shoes, and thus sit in 
judgment even in capital cases, Upon some of the first personages 
in Rome. Nay, it is even affirmed tjiat he passed sentence, when 
he had drunk after dinner, but that is not true. He was resolved 
to extirpat» that extreme corruption "i^hieh then prevaMed among 
the people in elections of every kind ; and, in order to effect this, 
he. moved that a law should be passed in the senate for every 
candidate, though no information should be laid against him, t^ 
declare upon oath in what manner he had obtained his election. 
This gave offence to the candidates, and to the more mercenary 
part of the people* And as he was going in the morning to the 
tribunal, he was so much insulted and pelted with stones by the 
mob, that the whole court fled, and he with difficulty escaped 
into the rostrum. There he stood, and his firm ajpid steady aspect 
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soon hushed the clamours and disorders of the populace, so that 
when he spoke upon the subject, he was heard with a general 
silence.^^ The senate publicly testified their approbation of his 
conduct ; but he answered; Ihk( no compliment could be paid to 
them at least for having deserted^ e pre tor, and declined to as- 
nst him when in manifest danger. This measure considerably 
distressed the candidates : for on one hand they were afraid of 
giving bribes, and on the other they were apprehensive of losing 
their election if bribes should be given by their opponents. They 
fought it best, therefore, jointly to deposit five hundred selter- 
tia each,^^ then to canvass in a fair and legal manner, and that if 
any one should be convicted of bribery, he sbduld forfeit his de- 
posit. Of this agreement Cato was appointed guieirantee, and the 
money was to be lodged in his hand ; but for that he accepted 
sureties. When the day of election came, Cato stood next to 
the tribune who presided, and as he examined the votes, one of 
the depositing candidates appeared to have made use of some 
fraud. He therefore ordered him to pay the money to the rest. 
After complimenting the integrity of Cato however, they remit- 
ted the fine, and said that the guilt was a sufficient punishment. 
Yet Cato, by this conduct, rendered himself obnoxious to many, 
who seemed displeased that he affected both the legislative and 
the judicial power. There is hardly any authority indeed so 
much exposed to envy as the latter, and hardly any virtue so 
obnoxious as that of justice, owing to the popular weight and 
influence which it always carries along with it. For though he 
who virtuously administers justice may not be respected as a 
man of valour, nor admired as a man of parts, yet his integrity 
is always productive of love and confidence. Valour produces 
fear, and parts create suspicion : they are distinctions, moreover, 
which are rather given than acquired. One arises from a natural 
acuteness, the other from a natural firmness of mind. As justice, 

39 This circumstance in Cato's life afford a good comment on the fol- 
lowing passage in Virgil. The laboured dignity and weight of the fourth, 
line, in particular, conveys a very strong and just idea of Cato. 

Ac vthdi magno inpoptdojcwn sape eoorta eH 

Seditio, taevitgw ammis ignobUe vulgus, 

Jamque faces et saxa volant ; furor carma nUniittale ; 

7\*m, pietaie gravem et merUii d forte virunt qtum 

Contpexert, nlent, arredisqae tmrUnu addcmJt. 

lUe regit dictit amnion, et peetora tnulcei. {Mn. 1. 148. &e.) 

40 Cicero speaks of thb agreement, in one of his Epistles to Atticus, 
(iv. 16.) 

TOL. TI. H 
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however, b a virtue so easily practicable and attainable, the op* 
]H>site vice is proportionably odious. 

l*hus Cato became generally obnoxious to the leading men 
of Rome. Pompey in particular, whose glory was to rise out. 
of the ruins of his power, laboured with unwearied assiduity 
to procure impeachments against him. The incendiary Clo- 
dius, who had again attached himself to that general, accused^ 
Cato of havipg embezzled a quantity of the Cyprian treasure, 
and raised an opposition to Pompey, because the latter had 
refused to accept his daughter in marriage. Cato on the 
Other hand maintained, that though he was not so much as 
supplied with a horse or a soldier by the government, he had 
yet brought more treasure to the commonwealth from Cyprus, 
than Pompey had done from so many wars and triumphs 
over the harrassed world. He asserted, that he had never 
Oven wished for the alliance of Pompey, not because he 
thought him unworthy, but because of the difference of their 
political principles : " For my own part," said he, "I rejected 
the province offered me as an appendage to my prsetorship ; 
hot for Pompey, he arrogated some provinces to himself,^ and 
some he bestowed upon his friends^ Nay, he has at present,, 
without even soliciting your consent, accommodated Csesar in. 
Gaul, with six thousand soldiers. Such forces, armaments, 
and horses, are now, it seems, at the disposal of private men : 
a)nl Pompey retains the title of commander and general, 
while he delegates to others the legions and the provinces : 
and continues within the wall6 to preside at elections, the ar- 
bitrator of the mob, and the fabricator of sedition. From this 
conduct his principles are obvious. He holds it but one step 
from anarchy to absolute power."^* Thus Cato maintained 
his party against Pompey. 

Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imitator 
of Cato, as Apollodorus Phalereus42 is said to have been of 
Sbcrates, who transported him by his discourses even to mad- 
n^s or intoxication. This Favonius stood for the office of 

41 This maxim has in almost every state been abundantly verified : 
bat never perhaps more fally, more fiercely, or more fatally, than in 
the elevation of Buonaparte to the throne of France. When ambitious 
men aim at absolute power, their first measure is to impede the regular 
movements of the constitutional government, by throwing all into con- 
^sion, tSiat tbey may ascend to monarchy as ^aeaa went to the throne 
of Carthage, involved in a cloud.* 

■ 4t See the end. of Plato's Phsedo, and the beginning named Sympo- 
fiuiO. From his passionate enthusiasm, he was surnamed ' Maniouc' 
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«dile, and apparently lost it ; but Cato, upon examining the votes, 
and finding them all written in the same hand, appealed against 
the fraud, and the tribunes set aside the election. Favonius was 
therefore elected, and in the discharge of the several offices 
of his magistracy had Cato's assistance, particularly in the 
theatrical entertainments exhibited to the people. In these, 
Cato displayed another spectmen of his economy ; for he did 
not allow the players and musicians crowns of gold, but of 
wild olive, such as are used in the Olympic games. Instead 
of expensive presents, he gave the Greeks beets and lettuces, 
and radishes, and parsley ; and the Romans he presented with 
jugs of wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, and faggots of wood. 
' Some ridiculed the meanness of his presents, while others 
were delighted with this relaxation from the usual severity of 
his manners. And Favonius, who appeared only as a com- 
mon person among the spectators, and had resigned the mJi- 
nagement of the whole to Cato, declared the same to the 
people, and publicly applauded his conduct, exhorting him to 
reward merit of ^very kind. Curio, the colleague of Favo- 
nius, exhibited at the same time, in the other theatre, a most 
magnificent entertainment: but the people deserted him, and 
were much more entertained with seeing Favonius act the 
private citizen, and Cato the master of the ceremonies. It is 
probable, however, that he took this upon him, only to show 
the folly of troublesome and expensive preparations in matters 
of mere amusement, and that the benevolence and good-hu- 
mour suitable to such occasions would have a fkr better 
effect. 

When Seipio, Hypssus, and Milo, were candidates for the 
consulship, and beside the usual infamous practices of bribery 
and corruption, had recourse to violence, and murder, and 
civil war, it was proposed that Pompey should be appointed 
protector of the election. But Cato opposed this, and said 
that the laws ought not to owe their security to Pompey, but 
that Pompey should owe his to the laws. 

When the consular power, however, had been long suspehd- 
ed, and the Forum was in some measure besieged by three 
armies, Cato, that things might not come to the worst, recom- 
mended to the senate to confer that power upon Pompey as 
a favour,* with which his own influence would otherwise ip- 
▼est him, and thus make a less evil the remedy for a greater. 
Bibulus, therefore, an agent of Cato, moved, in the senate, that 
Pompey should be created sole consul ; adding, that his ad- 
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ministrattoil ^ould either be of eminent serrice to the state, or 
that at least, if the commonwealth must haTe a master, it would 
have the satisfaction of being under the auspices of the most 
illustrious man in Rome. Cato, contrary to every one's ex- 
pectation, seconded the motion ; intimating, that any govern- 
■lent was preferable to anarchy, and that Pompey promised 
fair for a constitutional administration, and for the preserva^ 
tion of the city. 

Pompey, having been thus elected consul, invited Cato to 
his hous^ in the suburbs. He received him with the warmest 
caresses and acknowledgments, and entreated him to assist 
in his measures, and to preside at his councils. Cato replied, 
that he neither formerly opposed him out of private enmity, 
Dor recently supported him out of personal favour; but that 
the welfare of the state had been his motive in both: that in 
private he would assist him with his counsel whenever he 
should be called upon ; but that in public he should speak his 
sentiments, whether they might be in his favour or not< And 
he did not fail to act accordingly! For soon afterward, when 
Pompey proposed severe punishments and penalties against 
those Who had been guilty of bribery, Cato gave it as his opi- 
nion, that the past should be overlooked, and the future on- 
ly adverted to : for that if he should scrutinize into former of- 
fences of that kind, it would be difficult to say where it would 
end ; and should he establish ex post facto penal laws, it would 
be hard that those who might be convicted of former offen- 
ces, should suffer for the breach of regulations not then in be- 
ing. Subsequently likewise, when impeachments were brougl^t 
against several persons of rank, a«id some of Pompey 's friends 
among the rest, Cato observing that Pompey favoured the lat- 
ter, reproved him with great freedobi, and urged him to the 
discharge of his duty. Pompey had enacted, that encomiums 
should no longer be spoken in favour of the prisoners at the 
bar ; and yet be gave into the court a written encomium^^ on 
Munatius Plancus, when he was upon his trial ; hut Cato, who 
was one of the judges, instantly stopped his ears, and forbade 
• the apology to be read. Plancus, upon this, objected to Ca- 
to *s remaining on the bench ; yet he was, nevertheless, con- 

43 Dion calls this an eulogium and a petition, Wetnav rt tifxA eturu 

Munatius Plancus, erroneously called ' Flaccus' in the Greek, was then 
tribune of the people. He was accused by Cicero, and defended by 
Pompey, but unanunously condemned. 
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demned. Cato, indeed, gave the criminals in genera] n& small 
perplexity^ for they were equally afraid of having him for 
their judge, and of objecting to him ; as in the latter case 
it was generally understood, that they were unwilling to rely 
upon their innocence, and were on that account condemned. 
Nay, to object to the judgment of Cato became a common sub- 
ject of accusation and reproach. 

Csesar, at the same time that he was prosecuting the w»r 
in Gaul, was cultivating his interest in the city, by all that 
friendship and munificence could ejBTect. Pompey saw this, 
and waked as from a dream to the warnings of Cato : yet he 
still remained indolent ; and Cato, who perceired the politi- 
cal necessity of opposing Csesar, determined to offer himself 
for the consulship, that he might thus oblige him either to lay 
down his arms, or to discover his designs. Cato's competi- 
-tors were both men of credit ; but Sulpicius,*^ who was one 
•of tbem, had himself derived considerable advantages from 
.the authority of Cato. Upon this account he was censured 
as ungrateful, though Cato was not offended ; " For what won- 
.der," said he, " is it, that what a man esteems the highest 
^happiness, he should not resign to another ?" He procured an 
act in the senate, that no candidate should canvass by means 
•of others. This exasperated the people, because it intercept- 
jed at once the means of cultivating favour, and of conveying 
bribes, and thus rendered the lower order of citizens poor and 
insignificant. It was in some measure owing to this act, that 
he lost the consulship ; for he consulted his dignity too much, 
to canvass in a popular manner himself, and his friends could 
•not then do it for him. 

A repulse, in this case, is for some time attended with 
«hame and sorrow, both to the candidate atid his friends. But 
.Cato was so fittle affected by it, that he aj»ointed himself to 
f)lay at ball, and walked as usual after dinner with his friends 
in the Forum, without h|s tunic and shoes : and Cicero, sen* 
sible how much Rome stood in need of such a consul, at once 
blamed his indolence with regard to courting the people upon 
this occasion, and his inattention to future success; though 
he had twice applied for the prsetorship.. Cato anwered, that 
his ill success in the latter case was not owing to the aversioj^i 
of the people, but to the corrupt and compulsive measuraf 

44 The competitors were M. Claudius Marcellus, and Servius Sulpi- 
cius Rufus. The former, according to Dion, (xl. 58.) was chosen for |tif 
eloquence, and the latter for hb knowledge of the laws, 

B i 
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used among them : whereas in an application for the consul- 
ship, no such measures could be used ; and he felt, therefore, 
^at the citizens were offended by those manners, which it 
did not become a wise man either to change for their sakes, 
or to retain, and by repeating his application, to expose himself 
to the same ill success. 

Cesar had, at this time, gained many hazardous victories 
orer warlike nations ; and falling upon the Germans, though 
then at peace with the Romans, had slain three hundred thou- 
sand of them. Many of the citizens, on this occasion, voted 
a pubKe thanksgiving ; but Gato was of a different opinion, and 
said, '< That Csesar ought to be given up to the nations whom he 
had injured, lest his conduct should bring a curse upon the 
city ;. yet the gods,'' he said, << should be > thanked, notwith- 
standing, that they had not caused the soldiers to suffer for 
the madness and wickedness of their general, but had in mer- 
cy spared the state." Csesar, upon this, sent letters to the 
senate full of invectives against Cato. When they were read, 
Cato rose with great calmness, and in a speech so regular 
that It seemed premeditated, said, with regard to the letters, 
as they contained nothing but a little of Csesar's buffoonery, 
they deserved not to be answered : and then laying open the 
whole plan of his conduct, more like a friend who knew his 
bosom counsels than an enemy, he showed the senate that it 
was not the Britons,^^ or the Gauls, but Csesar himself, whom 
they had to fear. This alarmed them so much, that the ad- 
herents of that general were sorry they had produced the 
letters which occasioned it. Nothing, however, was at that 
time resolved upon : it was only debated concerning the pro? 
priety of appointing a successor to Csesar; and when his. 
friends required, that in that casie Pompey should likewise 
relinquish his army, and resign his provinces ; <' Now," cried 
Cato, " is coming to pass the event which I foretold.** It is 

45 Amyot thinks we ought here to read Ti^fActfoasfy not B^{r«tiry«y. 

46 But was not tiiis very impolitic in Cato ? Was it not a vain sacri- 
fice to his ambition of prophecy ? Caesar could not long remain unac- 
quainted with what had (Mussed in the senate ', and Cato's observation 
was therefore not much more discreet than it would be to tell a mad- 
man, who had a flambeau in his hand, that he intended to burn a house. 
Cato, in our opinion, with all his virtue, contributed not less to the de- 
struction of the commonwealth than Cesar himself. Wherefore did he 
Idly exasperate that ambitious man, by objecting against a public thanks- 
giving for his victories ? There was a prejudice in this part of his con- 
duct, which had but the shadow of virtue to support it Nay, it is more 
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obvious that Csesar will have recourse to arms ; and that the 
power which he has obtained by deceiving the people, he 
will use to enslave them." Cato, however, had but little in- 
4yence out of the senate, for the people were bent on aggran- 
dising Cesar ; and even the senate, though convinced by Ca- 
to's arguments, were afraid of their resentment. 

When intelligence arrived that Csesar had taken Ariminum, 
and was advancing with his army toward Rome, the people 
in general, and even Pompey, cast their eyes upon Cato, as 
the only person who had originally foreseen his designs. 
'* Had ye, at that time," said Cato, " attended to my coun- 
sels, you would neither now have feared the power, nor trust- 
ed in the counsels of a single man." Pompey replied, << That 
Cato had indeed been a better prophet^ but Uiat he had him- 
self acted a more friendly part." Cato then advised the se- 
nate to put every thing into Pompey's hands ; '* For the au- 
thors of great evils," he observed, " knew best how to remove 
them." As Pompey perceived that his forces were insuffi- 
cient, and even the few he had were by no means hearty 
in his cause, he thought proper to leave the city. Cato being 
determined to follow him, sent his youngest son to Munatius, 
who was in the country of the Brutii, and carried the eldest 
along with him. As his family, and particularly his daugh- 
ters, wanted a prpper superintendent, he took Marcia again, 
who was then become a rich widow; for Hortensius was 
^lead, and had left her hb whole estate. This circumstance 
gave Caesar occasion* to reproach Cato with his avarice ; 
and to call him * the mercenary husband.' " For why," said 
he, " did he part with her if he had occasion for her himself? 
And, if he had not occasion for her, why did he take her 
again ? The reason is obvious. It was a bait for Hortensius' 
wealth* He lent her young, that he might receive her back 
rich." ' But, in answer to this, one need only quote that pas- 
sage of Euripides,^^ 

Call Hercules a coward ! 

For it would be as absurd to reproach Cato with covetous- 
ness, as it would be to charge Hercules with cowardice. 

than probable that it was out of spite to Cesar, that Cato gave the 
wh^e ooBsular power to Pompey. It mast be remembered, that Cesar 
had debauched Cato's sister. 

47 This passage is in the first act of the * HereuUs Fwrtns' where 
Amphitjyon rephes to Lycus, chai^ging Hercules with cowardice. 
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Whether or nt>t the conduct of Cato was altogetherrtinexcep- 
tiouable in this affair, is another question. As soon as he had 
remarried Marcia, however, he gave her the charge of his 
-family, and followed Pompey. 

- From that time, it is said, that he neither cut his hair, nor 
shaved his beard, nor wore a garland ; but was uniform in bis 
(dress, as in his anguish for his countr3^ On which side soever 
"victory m-ight for a while declare, he made no change upon 
ithat account in his habit. Being appointed to the government 
•of Sicily, he passed over to Syracuse ; and finding that Asinius 
Pollio had -arrived at Messana with a detachment from the 
^nerny, he sent to him to demand the reason of his coming : 
but Pollio only answered hi« question by another, and demand- 
ed of Cato, in return, the cause of those revolutions. When 
-he was informed that Pompey had evacuated Italy, and was 
-encamped at Dyrrhatchiqm, " How mysterious," said he, " are 
the ways of providence ! When Pompey acted upon princi- 
ples neither of wisdom nor of justice, he was invincible ; but, 
tiow that he would save the liberties of his country, his good 
;fortune seems to have forsaken hind. Asinius,'*' he said, << be 
•could easily drive out o/ Sicily ; but as more considerable 
«uppHes were at hand, he was unwilling to involve the island 
in war." He therefore advised the Syracusans to consult 
their safety by joining the stronger party, and soon afterward 
«et sail. When he came to Pompey, his constant opinion was, 
that the war should be procrastinated in hopes of peace ; for 
that if they came to blows, which party soever might be suc- 
cessful, the event would prove decisive against the liberties of 
the state. He also prevailed upon Pompey and the council of 
"war, that neither any city subject to the Romans should be 
sacked; noi; any Roman killed, except in the field of battle. 
Sy this he gained great glory, and through his mildness and 
iiuiiianity, brought over, many to Pompey's interest. 

When he went into Asia for the purpose of raising men 
and ships, he took with him his Sister Servilia, and a little boy 
that she had had by Luculius ; for, since the death'^of her 
husband, she had lived with her brother :• and this circum- 
stance of putting herself under Caio's eye, and following him 
through the severe discipline of camps, not a little contributed 
.to the recovery of her reputation ; yet Casar did not fail, with 
regard to her, to asperse ev^n Cato. 

- Though Pompey's officers in Asia did not think that they 
had much need of Cato's assistance, yet he brought over the 
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Rhodians tb their party ; and leaving there his sister Servilia 
and her son, he joined that general's forces, nvhich were now 
on a respectable footing, both by sea and land. It was upon 
this occasion, that Pompey discovered his final views. A,t 
first he intended to have given Cato the supreme naval com- 
mand ; and he had ^en not fewer than five hundred men of 
war, beside an infinite number of open galleys and tenders. 
But reflecting himself, or being reminded by his friends, that 
Gate's single principle was to rescue the commonwealth from 
the government of an individual ; and that if invested with so 
considerable a power; the moment Csesar should be vanquish- 
edj he would oblige Pompey likewise to lay down his arms 
and submit to the laws ; he changed his intentions, though he 
had already mentioned them to Cato, and gave the command 
of the fleet to Bibulus. The zeal of Cato, however, w^s not 
abated by this conduct. When they were on the eve of a 
battle at Dyrrhachium, Pompey himself addressed and en- 
couraged the army, and ordered his officers to do the same. 
Their addresses, notwithstanding, were coldly received. But 
when Cato rose and spoke, upon the principles of philosophy, 
conterning liberty, virtue, death, and glory ; whep by his im- 
passioned action he nhowed that he felt what he spoke, and 
that his eloquence took its glowing colours from his soul; 
when he concluded with an invocation to the gods, as wit- 
nesses of their efforts for the preservation of their country, 
the plaudits of the army rent the skies, and the generals 
marched forward in full confidence of victory. They fought, 
and were victorious; though Caesar's good genius enabled him 
to avail himself of the frigid caution and diffidence of Pompey, 
and rendered the victory incomplete. But these things have 
been related in the life of Pompey. Amidst the general joy 
that followed this success, Cato alone mourned over his coun- 
try, and bewailed the fatal and cruel ambition which had 
covered the field with the bodies of citizens slain by each 
other's hands. When Pompey, in pursuit of Caesar, proceeded 
to Thessaly, and left in Dyrrhachium a large quantity of am^s 
and treasure, together with some friends and relations, he 
gave the whole in charge to Cato, with the command however 
of only fifteen cohorts ; for he was still afraid 9f his republicaia 
principles. If he should be vanquished, indeed, he knew thaj 
Cato would prove faithful to him ; but if he should be victor, 
*' be knew at the same time, as above stated, that he would noti? 
permit him to reap the reward of conquest in the sweets of 
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absolute power. Cato, however, had the satisfactfon of ^e- 
ing attended by many illustrious persons in Dyrrhachium. 

After the fatal overthrow at Pharsalia, he. determined, In 
the event of Pompey's death, to conduct the people under 
his charge to Italy, and then to retire into exile, far from the 
cognizance of the tyrant's power ; but, if he survived, to keep 
his little army together for his future use. With this design 
he passed into Corcyra, where the fleet was stationed ; and 
would there have resigned his command to Cicero, because 
he had been consul, and he himself only prsetor. Cicero, how- 
ever, declined it, and set sail for Italy. Pompey the Younger 
resented this defection, and was about to. lay violent hands 
on Cicero and some others, had not Cato, by private expostu- 
lation, prevented him, and thus saved the lives both of Cicero 
and the rest. 

Cato, supposing that Pompey the Great would make his 
escape into Egypt or Libya, prepared to follow him with his 
small force, after having first given to such as chose it, the 
liberty of staying behind. Upon reaching and coasting along 
the shores of Africa, he met with Sextus, Pompey's younger 
son, who acquainted him with his father's death. This deep- 
ly afflicted the little band ; but, as Pompey was no more, they 
unanimously resolved to have no other leader than Cato. 
Cato, out of compassion to the honest men who had placed 
•their confidence in him, and because he would not leave them 
destitute in a foreign country, took upon him the command. 
He first made for Cyrene, and was received by the people, 
though they had previously shut their gates against LabienuB. 
Here he understood that Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, was 
entertained by Juba; and that Appius Varus, to whom Pom- 
pey had given' the government of Africa, had joined them with 
his forces. Cato, therefore, as it was now winter, resolved to 
march to them by land. He had collected a great many asses 
to carry water ; and furnished himself also with considerable 
booty, as well as with a number of carriages. He had like- 
wise in his train some of the people called Psylli,^ who obvi- 

48 These people were so called from their king Psyllus, whose tomb 
was in the region of the Syrtes. Varro informs us, that to try the legiti* 
macy of their children, they suffer them to be bitten by a venomous ser- 
pent : and, if they survive the wound, they conclude that thev are - not 
spurious. Crates Pergamenus says, there were a people of this kind at 
Faros, on the Hellespont, called Ophiogenes, whose touch alone was a 
cure for a serpent*s bite. Strabo, nvii. ascribes to the Tentyrites, an 
Egyptiaii people, the same virtue with the Fsylli, in regard to croco^ltt* 
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ate the bad effects of the bite of serpent^ by sucking out the 
poison, and deprive the serpents thenaselves of their ferocity 
by charms. During a continued inarch for seven days, he Tvas/ 
always foremost, though he neither used horse nor chariot. 
Ever after the unfortunate battle of Pharsalia, he ate sitting ;*•> 
ii^tending it as an additional. token of mourning, that he never 
lay down except to sleep. 

By the end of winter he reached the place of his destinatioa 
in Libya, with an army of nearly ten thousand men. The af-^ 
fairs of Scipio and- Varus were in a bad situation, on account 
of the misunders*tanding and distraction which prevailed be-, 
tween them, and led them to. pay their court, with great ser« 
▼ility, to Juba, a prince, by his wealth and power now become 
intolerably arrogant. For, when he first gave Cato audience^ 
be seated himself between Scipio and Cato. But Cato took 
up his chair, and removed it to the other side of Scipio ; thus^ 
^ving him the most honourable place, though he was his 
enemy, and had published a libel against him. Cato's adver- 
saries have not paid proper regard to his spirit upon this oc- 
casion ; but they have been ready enough to blame him for 
having put Philostratus^ in the middle when he was walking 

Celsus observes, that the Psylli suck out the poison from the wound, not 
by any superior skill or quality, but because they have courage enough 
to do it The use of sucking in the cure of wounds is recor&d by Ho- 
mer, and Tacitus De Mor. Germ, (according to one reading at least of 
the passage,) and in much later times, is confirmed by the instance of 
our own Eleanor, the queen of Edw. I. Some writ^jrs assert, that the 
Psylli have an innate ^ality in their constitution poisonous to serpents, 
and that the smell of it throws them into a profound sleep. Pliny main- 
tains, that every man has in himself a natmral poison for serpents, and 
that those creatures will shun the human saliva as they would boiling 
water. The fasting saliva in particular, if it comes within their mouths, 
occasions their instant death. If, therefore, we may believe that the hu- 
man saliva is an antidote to the poison of a serpent, (though this is by no 
means a necessary consequeuce of its mortal effect on the serpent itself,) 
we shall have no occasion to believe at the same time that the Psylli 
were endowed with any peculiar qualities of this kind, but that their suc- 
cess in these operations arose, (as Celsus says,) Ex audada tisu confirmaia'. 
l%ey made, however, a considerable trade of it ; and we are assured 
that they have been known to importthe African serpents into Italy and, 
other countries, in order to increase their emolument*^. Pliny says, they 
brought scorpions into Sicily, but they would not live in that island. 
The prophet Jeremiah (viii. 17.) threatens those whom he addresses with 
•* cockatrices which will not be charmed." 

. 49 Instead of reclining on a couch. The consul Varro did the same 
after the bat^e of Cannae. It was a ceremony of mourning. 

. 60 This Philustratus is again mentioned in the Life of Antony, but w^ 
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with him one day in Sicily, though he did it entirely in com- 
pliment to philosophy. In thid manner he humbled Juba, who 
had considered Scipio and Varus as little more tban his lieu- 
tenants ; and he succeeded, also, in reconciling them to each 
other. 

The whole army then desired him to take upon himself the 
command, and Scipio and Varus readily offered to resign it ; 
but he said, <' He would not transgress the laws, for the sake 
of which he was waging war with the man that trampled up- 
on them ; nor, when he was only proprsetor, take the com- 
mand from a proconsul." For Scipio had been appointed pro- 
consul, and his name inspired the generality' with hopes of 
success ; as they thought that a Scipio could not be beaten in 
Africa." 

Scipio being established commander in chief, was inclined^ 
for Cuba's gratification, to put all the inhabitants of Utica** to 
the sword, and to rase the city, as a place engaged in the in- 
terest of Csesar. But Cato would not suffer it: he inveighed 
loudly in council against the design, invoking heaven and earth 
to oppose it, and with much difficulty rescued that people 
from the meditated cruelty. After which, partly upon their 
application, and partly at the request of Scipio, he agreed to 
take the command of the town, that it might neither willingly . 
- nor unwillingly fall Into Csesar's hands. It was a place indeed 
very convenient and advantageous to those who ^w ere masters 
of it ; and Cato added much to its strength. For he brought 
into it a vast quantity of bread-corn, repai^d the walls, erect- 
ed towers, and fortified it with ditches Imd ramparts. He 
then disarmed all the youth of Utica, and posted them in the 
trenches, under his own eye : as for the rest of the inhabitants, 
he kept them close within the walls ; but, at the same time 
he took great care that they should suffer no injury of any 
kind from the Romans. And from the supply of arms, money, 
and provisions, which he sent in great quantities to the camp« 
Utica was considered as the principal magazine. 

The advice which he had before given Pompey, he now 
gave to Scipio : ^< not to risk a battle with an able and expe- 

one who, under the cloak of the academic theory^ concealed an epicu- 
rean practice.* 

51 Arguing from the victory of Zama, and the destniction of Carthage.*^ 

52 Hod. Bberta, or Satcor, in Byzacene or Tunis. Tbai^ua likewise, 
and Andrymetum, Ihod. Mahometta,) mentioned below, w6re cities in 
the same lAng^m, nearly opposite to Mt^ta.** 
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rienced warrior, but to take the advantage of time, which 
most effectually blasts the growth of tyranny." Scipio, how- 
ever, in his rashness, despised these counsels, and once eveil 
scrupled not to reproach Cato with cowardice ; asking him, 
" Whether he could not be satisfied with sitting still himself 
within walls and bars, unless he likewise hindered others from 
occasionally adopting bolder measures?" Cato wrote back, 
"That he was ready to^cross over into Italy with the horse 
and foot which he had brought into Afi *^a, and, by drawing 
Ceesar upon himself, to divert him from his design against 
Scipio." But Scipio only ridiculed the proposal ; and it was 
plain that Cato now repented his having resigned to him the 
command, since he saw that he would adopt no rational plan 
for the conduct of the war ; and that if he should, beyond all 
Expectation, succeed, he would behave with no kind of mo- 
deration toward the citizens. It was therefore Cato's judg- 
ment, and he declared it to his friends, " That on eccount of 
the incapacity and rashness of the gene>rals, he could hope no 
good end of the war ; and that, even if tictory should declare 
for them, and Caesar be destroyed, for his part he would not 
remain in Rome, but fly from the cruelty and inhumanity of 
Scipio, who already began to throw out harsh and insolent 
menaces against many of the Romans." 

The event took place sooner than he exj)ected. About 
xtiidnight a person arrived from the army, whence he had been 
three days in coming, with intelligence that a great battle had 
been fought at Thapsus ; that alt was lost; that Caesar was mas- 
ter of both the camps ; and that Scipio and Juba had fled with 
a few troops which had escaped the general slaughter. . 

On the receipt of these tidings the people of Utica, as 
might be expected amidst the apprehensions t)f night and war, 
were in the utmost distraction, and could scarcely keep them- 
selves within the waHs. But Cato making hi^ appearance among 
the citizens, who were running up and down the streets with 
extreme confusion and damo'UV'^itcouraged them in the best 
manner be could. Tfo tem'ov'e the violence of their terrpr 
and astonishment, he told them^ the case might |iot be so bad as 
it was represented, th#misfortune being possibly exaggerated 
by report ; and thus he calmed the present tumult. As soon aS 
H was light he summoned to the temple of Jupiter the three 
hundred whom he made use of as a council. These were Ro- 
mans who trafficked there in n^rchandise and exchange of 
money ; and to them he added all the senators and tiieir son$. 

VOL. VI. I ' 
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While they were assemblings he entered the house with the 
utmost composure and firmness of look, as if nothing extraordi- 
nary had happened ; and read a book which he had in his hand. 
This contained an account of the arms, stores, bows, and other 
implements of war, and the musters. 

When they were met, he opened the matter " with com- 
mending the three hundred for the extraordinary alacrity and 
fidelity which they had shown in serving the public cause with 
their purses, personi, and counsels ; and exhorting them not to 
entertain different views, or to endeavour to save themselves by 
flight. " For, continued he, " so long as you keep in a body, 
Cssar will not hold you in such contempt, if you continue the 
war ; and you will be more likely to be spared if_ you have re- . 
course to submission. I desire you will consider the point tho- 
roughly, and what resolution soever you may take, I will not 
censure you,. Should you feel yourselves inclined to go with the 
stream of fortune, I shall impute the change to the necessity of 
the times : on the other hand, shourld you bear up against their 
threatening aspect, and continue to face danger in th^ cause of 
liberty, I will be your fellow-soldier as well as captain till- our 
country has experienced the last issues of her fate : our country, 
which is not Utica or Adrymetum, but Rome ; and she, by her 
vast efforts, has often recovered herself from greater falls than 
this. Many resources we certainly have at present for our pro- 
tection and safety: and the principal is, that we have to strug- 
gle with a man whose occasions oblige him to attend to various- 
objects. Spain is gone over to young Pompey ; and Rome, as 
yet unaccustomed to the yoke, is ready to spurn it from her, and 
to rise upon any prospect of change. Neither is danger to be 
declined. In this you may ta^ce your enemy for a pattern, who 
Js prodigal of his blood in the most unjust of causes; whereas 
if you succeed, you will live the happiest of lives, and if you 
miscajrry, the uncertainties of war will be terminated by the 
most glorious of deaths. Deliberate, however, among your«elve8y 
as to the steps now to b^talj^n, first entreating Heaven to 
prosper your determinations, in k manner worthy the courage 
and^eal which you have already displayed." 

This speech of Cato inspired soms with confidence, and 
even with hope, and the generality were so much affected 
with his intrepid, generous, humane, turn of mind, that they 
almost forgot their present danger; and considering him as 
the only general that was invincible, and superiof to all for- 
tune, they desired him to *< make what use he thought proper 
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of their fortunes and their arms ; for that it was better to die 
under his banner, than to save their lives at the expense of 
betraying so much virtue." One of the council suggested the 
expediency of a decree for enfranchising the slaves, and many 
approved the motion: Cato however said, " He would not do 
that, because it was neither just nor lawful ; but such as their 
masters would voluntarily discharge he would receive, provid- 
ed they were of a proper age to bear arms." This, many 
promised to do ; and Cato withdrew, after having ordered 
lists to be made out of all that should offer. 

A little afterward, letters were brought him from Juba and 
Scipio. Juba, who lay with a small corps concealed in the 
mountains, desired to know Cato's intentions ; proposing to 
wait for him if he left Utica, or to assist him, if he chose to 
stand a siege. Scipio also lay at anchor, under a promontory, 
near Utica, expecting his answer to a similar proposal. 

Cato thought it adviseable to detain the messengers till he 
should know the final determination of the three hundred. All 
that were of the senatorial order, ^vith great readiness enfran- 
chised and armed their slaves ; but as for the three hundred^ 
who dealt in traffic and loans of money at high interest, and 
whose slaves are a considerable part of their fortune, the im- 
j^ession which Cato's speech had made upon them did not last 
long. As some bodies easily receive heat, and with equal 
ease grow cold again after the fire is removed, so the sight of 
Cato warmed and expanded those traders; but when they 
eame to discuss the matter among themselves, the dread of 
Cffisar soon put to flight their reverence for Cato and for.vir- 
tue. For, " What are we," they argued, " and what is the 
man whose orders we refuse to receive ? Is it not Cttsar, into 
whose hands the whole power of the Roman empire is fallen ? 
And surely none of us is a Scipio, a Pompey, or a Cato. Shall 
we, at a time when their fears make all men entertain senti- 
ments beneath their dignity ; shall we in Utica contend for the 
liberty of Rome, with a man against whom Cato and Pompey 
the Great durst not make a stand in Italy ? Shall we enfran- 
chise our slaves to oppose Cesar, who have no more liberty 
ourselves than that conqueror may be pleased to Jeave us ? 
Ah ! wretches that we are ! Let us at last know ourselves, 
asd send depujties to intercede with him for mercy." This 
vas the language of the most moderate of the three hun- 
dred : but the chief part of them lay in wait for the senators, 
thinking that, if they could sei;Be upon thorn, they should more 
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easily make their peace with Caesar. Cato suspected the, 
change, but he uttered no remonstrances against it: he only 
wrote to Scipio and Juba, directing them to remain at a dis- 
tance tfom Utica, because the three hundred were not to be. 
depended upon. 

In the mean time a considerable body of cavalry, who had 
Escaped out of the battle, approached Utica, and despatched 
three men to Cato, though they could come to no unanimous 
resolution. For some were for joining Juba, some Cato, and 
some were afraid to enter Utica. This account being brought 
to Cato, he ordered Marcus Rubrius to attend to the business 
of the three hundred, and quietly, without any compulsion, to^ 
enrol the names of such as offered to emancipate their slaves. 
He then went out of the town, taking the senators along with 
him, to a conference with the principal officers of the cavalry. 
He entreated their officers not to abandon so many Roman se- 
nators, nor to choose Juba rather than Cato for their general ; 
Ijut to unite, and mutually contribute to each other's safety, by 
entering the city, which was impregnable in point of strength,, 
and had provisions and every thing necessary f<^ defence for 
mar^ years. The senators seconded this application, with pray- 
ers and tears. The officers went to consult the troops under. 
!!!^ir 6ommSr!f! • and Cato, ^yj^ th^ sf^oators, sat down upon 
one of the mounds to wait their answer. 

At that moment Rubrius came up in great fury, inveighing> 
"against the three hundred, who (he said) had behaved in a^ 
inost disorderly manner, and were raising commotions in the^ 
city. Upon this, many of the senators thought their conditioiv 
desperate, and indulged the strongest expressions c^f grief« 
But Cato endeavoured to encourage them, and requested the 
three, hundred to have patience. 

Neither was there any thing moderate in the proposals of 
the cavalry. Their reply was, " That they neither desired 
to be in the pay of Juba, nor did they fear Casar so long as 
they should have Cato for their general ; but to iSe shut up 
with Uticans, Phoenicians, who would change with the wind, 
vvas what they could not endure. • For," said they, " if they 
are quiet now, yet when Csesar arrives, they will betray us, 
and plot our destruction. Whoever, therefore, desires us to 
range under his banners there, must first expel the Uticaii9^ 
or put them to the sword, and then invite us ipto a place clear 
of enemies and barbarians." These proposals appeared to 
Cato extremely barbarous and savage i be answered with mild* 
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ness however, " That he would confer with the three hundred 
about them." And then again entering the city, he applied 
to that set of men, who now no longer out of reverence to 
him dissembled or palliated their designs. They openly ex- 
pressed their resentment, that any citizens should presume to 
lead them against Csesar, with whom all contest was alike be* 
yond their power and their hopes. Nay, some went so far 
as to say, >< That the senators ought to be detained in the towtt 
till Caesar came." Cato let this pass as if he had not beard it ; 
and, indeed, he was a little deaf. 

But being informed that the cavalry were marching off, he 
was afraid that the three hundred would take some desperate 
step with respect to the senators ; and he therefore went in 
pursuit of them, with his friends. As he found they were al- 
ready under march, he rode after them. It was with pleasure, 
that they saw him approach : and they exhorted him to go 
with them, and save his life with theirs. Upon this occasion, 
it is said, Cato shed tears, while he interceded with extended 
hands in behalf of the senators. He even turned the heads 
of some of their horses, and laid hold on their armg^ur, till he 
prevailed with them to stay at least that day, in order to secure 
these unhappy men's retreat. 

When he came back with them, and had committed the 
charge of the gates to some, and the citadel to others, the three 
hundred were under great apprehensions of being punished 
for their inconstancy, and sent to intreat hrm by aH means ta 
return and speak to them. But the senators would not suffer 
him to go. They said they would never let their guardian 
and deli "erer trust himself in the hands of such perfidrous and 
traitorous men. It was now, indeed, that Cato's virtqe ap- 
peared to all ranks of men in Utica ia the clearest fight, and 
commanded the highest love and admirationr Nothing eould 
be more evident, than that the most*perfect integrity was the 
guide oi his actions* He had long^ resotved to put aa end to 
his being, and yet he submitted to inexpressible labours, earea^ 
and conflicts, for others ; that, after he had seeured their liveS|, 
he might relfoquish his own. For his intentions in that respect 
were obvious enough, though he endeavoured to conceal 
them* 

After having satisfied the senators, therefore, as well as h» 
O0uid, he went alone to wait upon the three hundred* " They 
thanked him for the ^vour, and implored him to trust tftemv 
and make use of their services ; but as they were no Cat^'^ 
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and had not Cato's dignity af mind, they hoped he woirid 
pity their weakness." They told him, « they resolved to des^ 
patch deputies to Gsesar to intercede first and principally in his 
behalf. If that request should not be granted, they would have 
no obligation to him for any favour to themselves ; but, as long 
as they had breath, they would fight for Cato." Cato made 
his acknowledgements to them for their regard^ and advised 
them to send immediately to intercede for themselves. " For 
me," said he^ " intercede not It is for the conquered to turn 
suppliants, and for those who have done an injury to beg par- 
don. For my part, I have been unconquered throughout life, 
and superior in the thing in which I wished to be so ; for in 
justice and honour I am Caesar's superior. Gsesar is the van* 
quished, the falling man, being now clearly convicted of those 
designs against his country which he has long denied." 

After he had thus spoken to the three hundred he left 
them, and being informed that Cssar was already on his 
htorch towards Utica, " Strange I" said he, " it seems he takes 
u» for men." He then went to the senators, and desired them 
to hasten their flight while the cavalry remained. He likewise 
shut all the gates, exeept that leading to the sea, appointed 
ships for those who were to depart, provided for good order 
in the town, redressed grievances, composed disturbances, 
and furnished all that stood in need with the necessary pro- 
visions for the voyage. About this time, Marcus Octavius^ 
approached the place with two legions ; and, as soon as he 
had encamped, sent to desire Cato to settle with him the busi- 
ness of the command. Cato gave the messengers no answer, 
but turning to his friends said, " Need we wonder that our 
cause has not prospered, when we retain our ambition on th« 
very brink of ruin ?" * 

In die mean time, having received intelligence that the ca* 
valry, on their departure, v^ere seizing the goods of the Uticans- 
as* lawful prize, he hastened up to them, and snatched the 
plunder out of the hands of the foremost ; upon which they 
all threw down what they had taken, and retired in' silence, 
dejected and ashamed. He then assembled the Uticans, ami 
applied to them in behalf of the three hundred, desiring them 
not to exasperate Csesar against those Ri^mans, but to act ia< 
concert with them, and consult each other's safety. 

After this, he returned to the sea side to look upon th« 

63 The same wl)o had commanded Pompey's fleet 
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embarkation ; and such af his friends and acquaintances, ay 
he could persuade to go, he embraced and dismissed with 
great marks of affection. His son was not wilUng to depart 
with the rest ; and be thought it not right to insist upon his 
leaving a father, to whom he was sO strongly attached. There 
was one Statyllius^ a young man, who affected a firmness of 
resolution above his years, and in all respects studied to ap< 
pear like Cato, superior to passion. As this youth's enmity to 
Csesar was well known, Cato desired him by all means to take 
ship with the rest: and when he found him bent upon staying, 
he turned to ApoUonides the stoic, and Demetrius the peripa- 
tetic, and said ; << It is your business to reduce this man's ex- 
travagance of mind, &nd to make him see what is for his good." 
He now dismissed all except such as had business of impor- 
tance with him ; and in concerns of this kind he spent that 
night, and great part of the following day, 

Lucius Cssar, a relation of the conqueror, who intended to 
intercede for the three hundred, desired Cato to assist him in 
composing a suitable speech. << And for you," said he, v' I 
shall think it an h>»nour to become the most humble suppliant, 
and even to thr^w myself at his feet." Cato, however, would 
not suffer it : " If I chose," said he, " to be indebted to Ccesar 
for my life, I ought to go in person, and without any mediator ; 
but I will have no obligation to a tyrant in business by which 
fae subverts the laws. And he does subvert the laws, by saving 
as a master those over whom he has no right of authority. 
Nevertheless we will consider, if you please, how to make 
your application more effectual in behalf of the three hundred." 

After he had spent some time with Lucius Ceesar upon this 
affair, he recommended his son and ^s friends to his protection, 
conducted him a little on his way, and then took his leave, and 
retired to his own house. His son, and the rest of his friends, 
being there assembled, he discoursed with them a considerable 
time, and among other things, charged the yopng man to take 
' no dhare in the administration : '* For the state of affairs," said- 
he, " is such, that it is impossible fbr you to fill any office in a 
manner worthy of Cato; and to do it otherwise, would be un- 
worthy of yourself." t 

In the evening he went to the bath; where, bethinking himself 
of Statyllius, he called out aloud to ApoUonides, and said, ** Have 

54 This brave young Roman was the same who, after the battle of 
PhilippI, went through the enemy to inquire into the condition of Bru- 
tot' campi and was slam in his retorn by C«sar*s soldiers. 
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you lowered the pride of that young man ; and is he gone with- 
out bidding us farewell?" "No, indeed," answered the philo- 
-sopher, " we have taken a great deal of pains with him, but he 
continues as lofty and resolute as ever; he says he will stay, and 
certainly imitate your conduct." Gato then smiled, and replied, 
•* That will soon be seen." 

When^he had bathed, he went with a large company to sup- 
per, at which he sat ^ he had always done since the battle of 
Pharsalia ; for, as we have observed above, he never now lay down 
except to sleep. All his friends, and the magistrates of Utica, 
supped withhhn. After supper, the wine was seasoned with much 
wit and learning ; and many questions in philosophy were pro- 
posed and discussed. In the course of the conversation, they 
came to the paradoxes of- the stoics, (for so their maxims are 
commonly called,) and to this in particular, " That the good man 
only is free, and all the bad are slaves."** The Peripatetic, ia 
pursuance of his principles, took up the argument againsl it* 
Upon which, Cato attacked him with great warmth, an<^ in a 
louder and more vehement accent, than usual, carried on a most 
spirited discourse to a considerable length. From the tenor of it 
the whole company perceived, that he had determined to put an 
end to his being, in order to extricate himself from the hard 
conditions upon which alone he could expect to hold it. 

As he found a deep and melancholy silence the consequence 
of his harangue, he endeavoured to recover the spirits of his- 
guests, and to remove their suspicions by talking of their present 
affairs, and expressing his fears both for his friends and partisans 
who were upon their voyage, and for those who had to make^ 
their way throu^ a parched and barbarous country. 

After the entertainment was finished, he took his usual even- 
ing walk with his friends, and gave the officers of the guards 
such orders as the occasion required, and then retired to his> 
chamber. The extraordinary ardour with which he embraced 
his son and his friends at this parting, revived all their suspicions.. 
He lay down, and began to read Plato's book on the Immortality 
of the Soul ; but before he had gone through with it, he looked 
upf and took notice that his sword was not at the head of hi» 

55 This was not oiriy the sentiment of the stoics, But of Socrates. (L.y 
See Cic. Paratkyx. v. — and see a more divise authority,. Gal. v. 1. where 
mentioi»is made of " the liberty, wherewith Christ hath made us free" — 
an idea happily amplified by Cowper, at the end of the fifth book of hi» 
Task. 

He is the freeman whom the Truth makes iree» 

And all are dave& beside, &e« 
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bed, where it used to hang ; for i^is son had taken it away while, 
he w^s at supper. He, therefore, called his servant, and asked 
him, " Who had taken away his sword?" As the servant made 
po answer, he returned to his book; and after awhile, without 
any appearance of haste or hurry, as if it was only by accident 
that he called for the sword, he ordered hin^ to bring it. The 
servant stiil delayed to comply with his direction, and he had 
p£Ctience till he h^d finished the perusal of his book ; he then 
called his servants one by one, and in a louder tone demanded 
his sword. At last he struck one of them such a blow on the^ 
mouth, that he hurt his own hand; and growing more angry, 
and raising his f oice stiil higher, cried out, *' I am betrayed, and 
delivered iiaked to my enemy by my son and my servants." 
His son then ran in with his friends, and tenderly embracing 
him, had recourse to tears and entreaties. Biit Cato rose up, 
and with a stern and awful look thus expressed himself: " Whea 
and where did I show any signs of distraction, that nobody of- 
fers to dissuade me, by argument, from any wrong purpose 
which I may have adopted, but I must be prevented from pur- 
suing my resolutions by being disarmed.^ And you, young maQ, 
why do not you also bind your father, and tie his hands be- 
hind his back, thai when Csesar comes he may find me utterly 
incapable of resistance ? As to a sword, I have no need of it 
to despatch myself; for if I do but retain my breath awhile, 
or dash my head against the wall, it wiU answer the purpose 
quite as well." 

Upon his speaking in this manner, the young man went out 
of the chamber keeping, and with him all .the rest, except 
pemetrius and ApoUonides. To tbesp philosophers he ad- 
dressed himself in a milder tone ; *' Are you also determined 
to make a man of my age live, whether he will or not ? An4 
do you sit here in silence to watch me ? Or do you bring any 
arguments to prove that, now Cato has no hopes from any 
other quarter, it is neither painful nor dishonourable to implorer 
mercy from his enemy. Why do not you begin a lecture in 
order to infbrm me better ; that -so, dismissing the opinions in 
which you and I have lived, we may through Casar's means^ 
grow wiser, and thus have a stUl greater obligation to him ? Aa 
yet, I have determined nothing with respect to myself ; but I 
ought to have it in my power to carry my purpose into executionr 
whenever I shall have formed it. And indeed I shall in some 
measure consult with you, for I shall proceed in my delibera- 
tions upon the principles of your philosophy. Be satisfied then, 
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and go tell my son, if persuasion will not do, not to have re^ 
course to constraint." 

They made no answer, but went out, the tears falling from 
their eyes as they withdrew. The sword was sent in by a little 
boy. He drew and examined it, and finding the point and the 
edge good, " Now," said he, " I am master oflnyself." Then 
laying down the sword, he took up the book again, and (it js 
said) re-perused the whole twice.'^ After which he slept so 
souodly, that he was heard by those who were in waiting with- 
out About midnight he called for two of his freedmen, Cle- 
anthes the physician, and Batas, whom he generally employed 
about public business. The latter he sent to the port to see 
whether all the Romans had put off to 'sea, and to bring him 
back information. 

In the mean time he ordered the physician to dress his 
hand, which was inflamed by the blow be had given his ser- 
vant. This was some consolation to the whole house, for 
they now thought that he had dropped his design against his 
life. Soon after this, Butas returned, and informed him that 
they Were all got off except Crassus, who had been detained 
by some business, but that he intended to ^mbark very soon, 
though the wind blew hard, and the sea was tempestuous. Ca- 
to, upon this intelligence, sighed in pity of his friends on ship- 
board, and sent Butas down again, that if any of them should 
have put back, and be in want of anything, he might acquaint 
him with it. 

By this time the birds began to sing, and Cato fell again 
into a little slumber. Butas, on his return, told him that aU 
was quiet in the harbour ; upon which Cato ordered him U* 
shut the door, having first stretched himself on the bed, as if 
he designed to sleep out the rest of the night. But after Butas 
was gone, he drew his sword, and stabbed himself under the 
breast. He could not, however, strike hard enough, on account 
of the inflanmiation in his hand, and he did not therefore in- 

56 Yet this verv dialogue condemns suicide in the strongest terms, 
and enjoins the philosopoer not to think of deserting the post in which 
he has been stationed by Providence. Cicero's argument upon the sub- 
ject, (Tusc. Quaest. i. 30.) with regard to ¥\a.to*8 justa causa moriendi, the 
command of the Deity, as implied in certain circumstances, would in- 
deed wholly destroy the object of the dialogue, as eveiy one would rea- 
dily magnify his petty dissatisfactions into intolerable suffering. 

It is impossible to read this minute detail without being reminded of 
our own Cato's 

'* Jt most \}t 80," be. 
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stantly expire, but in the struggle with death, fell from the bed, 
and threw down a little geometrical table that stood by. 

This noise alarmed the servants, they cried out, and his son 
and his friends immediately entered the room. They- found 
him weltering in his.blood, and his bowels fallen out ; at the 
tame time he was alive, and looked upon them. They were 
struck with inexpressible horror. The physician approached 
to examine the wound, and finding the bowels uninjured, he 
replaced tbem, and began to sew up the wound. But as soon 
as Cato came a little to himself, he thrust away the physi- 
cian, tore open the wound, plucked but his bowels again, and 
immediately expired. 

In less time than one would think all the family could have 
been informed of this sad event, the three hundred were at 
the door ; and a little while afterward all the people of Utica 
thronged about it, with one voice calling Ipim " their benefac- 
tor, their saviour, the only free and unconquered man." This 
they did, though at the same time they had intelligence that 
Caesar was approaching. Neither fear, nor flattery toward 
the conqueror, nor the factious disputes that prevailed among 
themselves, could divert them from doing honour to Cato. 
They adorned the body in a magnificent manner, and, after a 
splendid procession, buried it near the sea ; where his statue 
DOW stands, with a sword in the right hand. 
. This great business finjshed, they began to take measures 
for saving themselves and their city. CfiBsar had been inform- 
ed, by persons who went to surrender themselves, that Cato 
remained in Utica without any thoughts of flight ; that he had 
provided for the escape of others indeed, but that he himself, 
w'^h his friends and his son, continued there without any ap- 
pearance of fear or apprehension. Upon these circumstances 
he could form no probable conjecture. As it was an object 
with him, however, to get him into his hands, he made all 
possible haste with his army to the place. And when he re- 
ceived intelligence of his death, he is reported to have utter- 
ed this short sentence ; */ Cato, I envy thee thy death, since 
thou couldst envy me the glory of saving thy life." If Cato 
indeed had designed to owe his life to Csesar, he would not 
so much have tarnished his own honour, as have added to 
that of the conqueror. What might have been the event, is 
uncertain ; but, in all probability, Csesar would hare inclined to 
the side of mercy. 
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Cato died at the age of forty-eight. His sod suffered no* 
thing from C«sar ; but he was rather iinn|Dral, it is said, and 
incurred some censore for his conduct with respect to women. 
In Cappadocia he lodged at the house of Marphadates, one 
of the royal family, who had a very handsome wife ; and, as 
he stayed there longer than decency could warrant, such jokes 
as these were passed upon him : " Cato goes the morrow ^f- 
ter the thirtieth day of the month." "Porcius'^nd Marpha- 
dates are two friends who have but one soul ;" for the wife of 
Marphadates was named Psyche [which signifies < soul/] " Ca* 
to is a great and generous man, and has a royal soul.'* By his 
death, however, he wiped off all aspersions ; for fighting at 
Philippi against Octavius Caesar, and Antony, in the cause of 
liberty, after his party gave way, he disdained to fly. Instead 
of slipping out of the action, he challenged the enemy to try 
their strength wit^Cato, animated such of his troops as had 
Stood their ground, and fell, by the acknowledgment of his 
adversaries, a prodigy of valour. 

Cato's daughter was much more admired for her virtues. 
She was not inferior to her father, either in prudence or in 
fortitude ; for being married to Brutus, who killed Casar, she 
was intrusted with the Secret of the conspiracy, and as we 
have related in Brutus' Life, put a period to her existence m 
a manner worthy of her birth and of her character. 

As for Statyllius, who promised to imitate the conduct of 
Cato, he would have (fespatched himself soon after him, but he 
was prevented by the philosophers. He subsequently proved 
liimself to Brutus a faithful and able officer, , and was slain in 
the battle of Philippi. 
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PHOCION AND CATO THE YOUNGER 
COMPARED* 

Of all the illustrious men whom we have compared to- 
gether, Phocion and Cato the Younger appear to supply the 
most exact paralleL Their excellencies as* men, as warriors, 
and as statesmen, are almost precisely alike. With similar com- 
binations of austerity and softness, of valour and prudence, of 
anxiety for others, and neglect of themselves, they both united 
an extreme horror of every thing disgraceful, an unchangeable 
love of justice, and a complete devotion to the cause of their 
country. Both well educated, and inured in early life to habits 
of sobriety and fortitude, which enablecf them to brave the 
rigour of the coldest climates, and the toils of the most perilous 
warfare, they preserved them uniAipaired till death. Phocion 
was at first the pupil of Plato, and subsequently of Xenocrates, 
the most virtuous of the Grecian philosophers. Cato, in his 
orphanship, was instructed by an enlightened man, who paid 
particular attention to the cultivation of his heart. He was 
tardy in his perception, but tenacious in his retention ; and 
even his tardiness arose chiefly from his reluctance to receive 
any information without a full conviction of Its truth. 

The sects, however, to which they respectively attached 
themselves, were of a totally different description. Phocion, 
from the soft spring of the Academy, drank that mild and mo- 
derate philosophy which Socrates had first recommended as 
the surest stimulus to virtue. In the hardness of stoicism, 
Cato found something more analogous to what we may almost 
call the inflexibility of his natural character. What indeed 
must have been his ardour in behalf of that sect, when we see 
him incurring the trouble of a journey to Asia for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing back with him the stoic Athenodorus ? To 
this difference of schools we may safely refer Phocion's supe- 
rior gentleness of behaviour. Not that Cato, with all his rigour 
of principle, wanted feeling : his strong affection for his brother, 
and his deep concern at his death, with the tender interest 
which he displayed about his friends even to his last moments, 
abundantly evince the contrary. In this respect, indeed, he is 
not inferior to Pliocion himself, whose devoted regard for 
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Chabrias, (his tutor in the art of war,) and to his son after him, 
is so justly an object of our admiration. 

Both Phocion and Cato lived at periods when theh* respec- 
tive commonwealths retained only the shadow of their ancient 
glory. Athens, by her arrogance, had lost the Ascendancy over 
Greece which she had acquired by her heroic re^stance to 
the Persians, and was now engaged in that death blow to her 
independence, the Peloponnesian war. Pericles too had ac- 
telerated her ruin, by augmenting the influence of the people 
at the expense of the senate, and thus giving rise4;o a swarm 
of factious demagogues who were always at the service of the 
highest bidder. The same corruption, consequent upon the 
. -same profligacy, Cato had to encounter in Rome. Aiiibition 
and avarice were grasping at all the offices of the state,*^ and 
the road to public honours was only open to cabal and intrigue. 
The sage institutions of their ancestors were trampled upon 
with impunity ; and, if now and then a patriot endeavoured to 
revive their energy, he invariably failed in the attempt. 

Against the contagious example of his fellow-citizens .Pho- 
cion was armed by his virtue. It seemed, indeed, as if he had 
been sent by Heaven, at that critical period, to stem the tor- 
rent of vice which was hurrying Athens to her destruction. 
Unlike his contemporaries, who limited themselves exclusively 
to the Forum or to the field, he determined, like Solon, Aris- 
tides, and Pericles, to pursue distinction in both : and accord- 
ingly, though his military renown set him above all the generals 
of his age, he paid unremitting attention to civil affairs^ in order 
to resist, with greater efficacy, the traitorous orators, who affected 
to retain them at their own disposal. His eloquence, in con- 
formity to his character, was nervous and energetic ; marked 
rather by lofty sentiment than elaborate expression, and so pow- 
erfully argumentative as to excite alarm in the breast even of 
Demosthenes himself. In his political measures, whether he 
triumphed or miscarried, he was still unshaken. Neidier elated 
by victory, nor dejected by defeat, he appeared, like the Ants&us 
of ancient fable, to rise invigorated by depression. Yet, with 
this inflexible finnness in the cause of his country, his mildness 
and his humanity were unalterable : and far from cherishing any 
imkind feelings toward those by whom he had been most ve- 
,hemently opposed, he was frequently seen in-tfieir adversity to 
offer them consolation and support. 

Cato, upon his engaging in public life, exhibited a rigid at- 
tention to the laws and u^es of Rome. Ue withheld fi'om 
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the army all illegal rewards : as qusestor, he revived the primi- 
tive severity of that important office : he made a point of attend- 
ing the senate upoil every occasion, to watch over the machina- 
tions of faction ; and after having previously refused to sue for 
the trihuneship, as soon as he Teamed that Metellus (one of Pom- 
|>ey's Creatures) was soliciting the appointment, he instantly be- 
came a candidate) for the purpose of thwarting that chieftain's 
ambitious designs. His name was even identified with that of 
honesty : and such was the influence of his character, that, in 
the affair of Catiline, he entirely counteracted the effect of 
Caesar's artful harangues.*^ Intrepid in whatever respected his 
country, he resisted, with effect, a pernicious motion made by 
Metellus in Pompey's favour, though surrounded by the furious 
satellites of that tribune ; and withstood alike the menaces and 
the caresses of the first triumvirate, before which Rome herself 
gave yvay without a struggle. His disinterestedness he evinced 
by the inmiense wealth which he brought from Cyprus, and 
lodged, without deduction, in the public treasury, and by declin- 
ing the illegal privileges voted to him by a grateful senate. 

This virtue indeed, the touchstone of great souls, is not less 
observable in the character of Phocion, who constantly rejected 
the munificent presents of Alexander, at the risk of incurring his 
dangerous resentment ; and at last, after a life of confidential in- ^ 
tercourse with princes, died in a condition of honourable poverty. 
His reputation, as a statesman and a warrior, was the fruit of 
lib talents : to his virtues he owed the sweeter enjoyments of 
domestic happiness ; as he was married to a wife worthy of him- 
self, and not less esteemed than her husband for her prudence, 
her modesty, and her simplicity. In this respect Cato was less 
fortunate. His two sisters were notorious for their misconduct : 
he was obliged to divorce his first wife, who had borne him 
two children ; and his second, the celebrated Marcia, did not 
wholly escape the suspicion of irregularity. Might it not be, 
that his excessive harshness of manners, untempered by the 
gentleness of Phocion, contributed to alienate from him his 
nearest connexions? 

In another regard Phocion had the advantage, as having more 

57 See Sail. Bell. Cat. 67, where Cato is admirably contrasted with 
Caesar. 
Well did Horace say, 

— Cunetu terrorum tuhactn, 

Pritier atroctm anmum Catanu, 

(Od.ILi.24.) 
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generally, and for a greater length of time, possessed the confi- 
dence of his countrymen. In every emergency, Athens turns 
to him as the only * pilot capable of weathering the storm.' Her 
chief disasters arise from her rejection of his counsels ; and 
by him alone they are corrected. But what principally marks 
kis disinterested patriotism is that, notwithstanding all his mili- 
tary talents and his successes, he is generally the friend and 
the- advocate of peace. 

The virtues, likewise, of Cato won him the esteem and con- 
fidence of Rome ; and she regarded him as alone able to detect 
and to defeat the projects of her guilty children. His sagacity, 
indeed, in unveiling the secret views of Pompey and Csesar, 
appears after th'e event perfectly prophetical : and he might, 
by his indefatigable exertions, have protracted the existence of 
her freedom, had she not unhappily envied, even while she ad- 
mired his virtues. Still more corrupt than Athens, from some 
unfounded suspicions, she rejected his application both for the 
praetorship and the consulate, and willingly stretched out her 
hands for the shackles prepared by the unnatural ambition of 
her own soqs. Perhaps it would have been better, if he had 
abated a Httle of the impracticable rigour of his principles, in- 
stead of living (according to the reproach of Cicero) " in thft 
dregs of Romulus, as if he had been a member of Plato's re- 
public." Perhaps too it would have been better, had he' ac- 
cepted Pompey's proffered alliance ; as it might have given 
him an opportunity of directing the views of that general t^ 
worthier objects, and would most probably have rescued him 
from the affinity of C«sar — an affinity, eventually so fatal to 
themselves and to their common country. There are exigen- 
cies in which the most austere morality must accommodate 
itself a little to circiimstances ; and, through attending to these, 
Phocion became a more valuable citizen than Cato. Without 
descending to flatter Antipater, he lea him, by Kis powers of 
conciliation, to grant easier terms to the Athenians : though bft 
suffered himself to be duped by Nicanor, in consequence of 
his too easy confidence ; a foible, of which Cato was never 
the victim. 

tn respect to military talents and achievements, Phocion has 
greatly the superiority. Frequently summoned, in the most^ho- 
nourable manner, to the command of the army, and that invaria* 
bly during his absence, at fourscore he is still found at its head: 
nor ought it to be omitted that, notwithstanding the heavy con- 
tributions which it was often necessary for him to lay upon the 
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tilies, h€ taanaged the matter as never to shake their attach- 
ment^to Athens. On the contrary, they opened then* harbours 
to him without distrust, after having closed them against every 
»thef general. Neither is Cato without ability in the art of 
war. Among his troops he employs reason as well as authority, 
sets them a striking example of temperance, and inspires them 
with the warmest attachment to his person. To the courage, 
mdeed, which he kindled in bis followers, Pompey was in- 
debted for the victory of Dyrrachium ; and in Africa, where, 
for some time after the battle of. Pharsalia, he kept together 
^c shattered remains of that disastrous day, Scipio was de- 
feated by Cesar only in consequence of having neglected Ca- 
te-'s advice. Of his patriotism he gave an affecting proof when, 
at the very commencement of the civil war, he publicly put 
OB mourning, inflicted upon himself many painful privations, 
and continued in a state of depression and melancholy till his 
death. 

Had Phocion died quietly in his bed, something would have 
appeared wanting to his glory. Toward the conclusion of his 
life the government fell into the hands of a profligate mob, 
with whom he could have neither sympathy nor interest, but 
must naturally be in disgrace for his very virtues. A pretext 
was speedily found to sacrifice him to their resentment. Charged 
with treason at the tribunal of a frantic populace, he preserves 
all his^elevation of character; after some fruitless attempts to 
make himself heard, observes a dignified silence ; and marches 
to the place of execution, surrounded by a host of clamorous 
and cowardly assassins, with as much serenity as he had for- 
merly led out their annies, amidst the grateful acclamations of 
his fellow- citizens, to the field of victory. 

Cato, who had preserved his life as long as he thought it 
might possibly be of service, when he saw CsBsar triumphant, 
and the republic in the dust, determined to bury himself among 
her ruins. But in spite of the composure with which he first 
sets about the fulfilment of his project, his angry expostulation- 
with his interceding son, his violfent treatment of the hesitating 
slave, and finally his tearing out his bowels after they had been 
replaced by the surgeon, gives to his catastrophe the characters 
of fury and despair; Whether his refusal to make or to tolerate 
application to Csesar, in his own behalf, arose from his pride,, 
which would not permit hun to bend before a conqueror, from^ 
his conviction- that all application would be ineffectual, or iromi 
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his reluctance to live, after so many efforts for liberty, in a land 
of slavery, it is difficult at this period to decide. 

It may be affirmed, however, with regard to the dea^s of 
these two great men, that Phocion, in extreme old age, a victim 
to his patriotism, receiving his fate with the resignation of a 
sage, and the firmness of a hero, presents a mUch finer picture 
than Cato, in robust manhood, dying by his pwn hand; especial- 
ly as Cffisar would most probably have pardoned him, and he 
might in that case still have given his country the valuable ex- 
ample of fortitude bearing up agsdnst adversity. The spectacle 
of a great man struggling with ilbfortune, (a sight pronounced 
by an ancient writer, " worthy of a God,") i» undoubtedly far 
more interesting, as well as far more useful^ than that of one 
shrinking from the conflict by an action, which, whatever may. 
be its sq^parent effort, is in reality a pusillanimous desertion of 
an ajqpointed post.. 
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OF 

AGIS AND CLEOMENES- 

SUMMARY. 

I. Ixion, a s3rmboI of ambitious men. Danger of ambition ; exempHfied in 
' the Gracchi. Genealogy of Agis. His virtuous character. Decline of 
Spartan discipline. First attempts of Agis to re-establbh it. He gains 
. his mother : but is thwarted bv his colleague Leonidas. He proposes 
the measure to the senate, and to the people. His dispute with Leoni • 
das : who is impeached by Lysander, and deposed. The new Ephori 
' restore hin^ and are themselves in conseqnence removed from their 
office by the two kings. Leonidas flies. Agesilaus eludes the distribu- 
tion of lands. Agis marches to the assistance of the Achaeans against 
the ^tolians. Leonidas remounts the throne. Admirable conduct 
of Chelonls, the wife of Cleombrotu^. She follows her husband into 
banishment. Agis b given up to his enemies by Amphares; and strang- 
led in prison : ms mother and grandmother undergo the same fate. In- . 
dignation of the Lacedemonians. 
U. Leonidas marries his son Cleomenes to the wife of Agis' brother: 
' Character of Cleomenes. He resolves to realize the plans of Agis. His 
- first campaign : he defeats the Achaeans. Aratus takes Mantinea. Cleo- 
menes recalls Archidamus, the brother of Agis, who is immediately 
afterwards assassinated by the Ephori : gains a great victory over the 
~ Achseans ; takes along with him the most refractory Spartans, and gets 
the £{$hori put to death. The Lacedemonians have temples dedicated 
to F6ar, &c. Cleomenes proposes to the people the re-establishment 
of Lycur^s' laws. They comply. He ravages the territory of Megalo- 
polis. His reputation among the Greeks: frugality of his table. He 
defeats the Achseans, and negotiates with them. Aratus invites the 
Macedonians into Achaea ; treats Antigonus very ill ; and causes the 
Begotiation with Cleomenes to be broken 00*,. Cleomenes takes Pel- 
lene» and Ai^os. Loftv idea formed of the Spartans and their king. 
Cleonae, Phlius, and Corinth, form an alliance with him. He holds 
Antigonus in check at the Onean mountains. Argc» r«v«Ito, and is 
retaken by Cleomenes, wh« ia-forceil However to abandon it. Death 
of his wife Agiatis, and magnanimity of his mother Cratesiclea. He 
takes Megalopolis by surprise ; and offers to restore it to the inhabi- 
tants, on condition uiat they will become his allies. On their cefusal 
he gives it up to be phindered, lays waste the territories of Argos, and 
insultingly marches up to its waits. He is ruined by want of money. 
Battle of Sellasia, which he loses through the treachery of Demoteles. 
He advises the Spartans to receive Ant^onus, and puts to sea. Anti- 
gonus' humane behaviour at Sparta. .Theiycion proposes to Cleo- 
menes that they should destroy themselves ; but the latter regards sui- 
eide as a dastardly measure. Manner in which he iig received by 
Ptolemy ; and subsequent chaD(;e of treatment upon the death of that 
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prince. He demands pern£ssion for himself and his friends to reinnt 
to Peloponnesus^; is accused of a conspiracy, and confined. He de- 
termines to effect his escape. His success. He and his friends destroy 
themselves. His mother and children put to death, with the wife of 
Panteus. Superstition of the Egyptians with rjegacd tp Cleomenes. 



I. AGfS, 

It 19 not without an appearance of probability, that some 
think the fable of Ixion designed to represent tbe fate of am- 
bitious men. Ixion took a cloud instead of Juno to his arms, 
and the Centaurs were the offspring of their union: the. am- 
bitious embrace honour, which is only the image of virtue ; 
and governed by different jtnpulses, actuated by emulation,, 
and all the variety of passions, they produce nothing pure and 
genuine ; the whole issue is of a preposterous kind. !The shep- 
herds in Sophocles say of their flocks, 

These are our subjects, yet we always serve them:, 
And constantly obey thei« mute command. 

The same may be truly affirmed of those statesmen who go- 
Tern according to the capricious and violent inclinations of the 
people. They become slaves to gain the name of magistrates- 
and rulers. As in a ship, those at the o^r can see what is be- 
fore them better than the pilot, and yet are often looking 
back to him for orders ; so they who take their measures of* 
administration only with a view to popular applause, are called 
indeed the governors, but are in fact only the slaves of the 
people. 

The complete honest statesman has no farther regard to 
the public opinion, than as the confidence which it gains him 
facilitates his designs, and crowns them with success. An 
ambitious young man may be allowed indeed to value himself 
upon his i^reat and good actions, and to expect his portion of 
fame. For virtues, as Theophrii&tuft says, when they first 
begin to grow in persons of that age and disposition, are che- 
rished and strengthened by praise, and afterward increase pro- 
portioqably with the love. of glory. But an immoderate pas- 
sion for fame in all affairs is dangerous ; and in political matters 
destructive. For, joined to high tiuthority, this passion drives - 
those that are possessed with it into folly and madness,^ while 
they no longer deem that glorious which is good; but account 
that good which is glorious. As Phocion, therefore^ said to- 
Aatipater, when he desired something of him InQonsisteBt^ 
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with justice, " You cannot have Phocion both for your friend 
and your flatterer ;" this, or something like it, should be said 
to the multitude : " You cannot have the same man both for 
your governor and your slave." For that would be to exem^ 
•plify the fable of the serpent. The tail (it seems) one day 
quarreled with the head, and instead of being forced alwayt 
to follow, insisted that it should lead in its turn. Accordingly, 
It undertook the charge, and as it moved forward blindly, 
tore itself in a terrible manner ; and the head, which was thus 
unnaturally obliged to follow a guide that could neither sec 
nor hear, suffered likewise oot a little^ We see many under 
the same predicament, whose object is popularity in all the 
steps of their administration. Attached entirely to the capri- 
cious multitude, they produce such disorders as they can nei- 
ther redress nor restrain. 

These observations on popularity were suggested to us by 
eonsidering its effects in the misfortunes of Tiberius and Caiut 
Gracchus. In point of disposition, of education, and of po* 
litical principles, none could exceed them ; yet they were ruin- 
ed not so much by an immoderate love of glory, as by a fear 
of disgrace, which in its outset was far from being wrong. 
They had been so miich obliged to the people for their favour, 
that they were ashamed to be behindhand with them in marks 
bf attention. On the contrary, by the most accieptable ser- 
Tices, they always studied to outdo the honours paid them : 
and being still more honoured on account of those services, 
the affection between them and the people became at last so 
violent, that it forced them into a situation where it was in 
vain to say, 

' Since we are wrong, 'twere shameful to persbt.* 

Tbese observations will be illustrated in the course of thm 
history. 

With those two Romans let us compare two Spartan kings, 
Agis and Cleomenes, who were not behind them in populari- 
ty. Like the Gracchi, they strove to enlarge the privileges 
of the people ; and, by restoring the jUst and glorious institu- 
tions which had long fallen into disuse, they became equally 
obnoxious to the great, who could not think of parting with 
the superiority which riches gave them, and to which they 
liad long been accustomed. These Spartans were not indeed 
brothers, but their actions were of the same kindred and com- 
plexion, ike source of which was as follows : 
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When the love of money made* its way into Sparta, and 
broUgbt avarice and meanness in its train on one hand, and on 
the other, profusion, and effeminacy^ and luxury ; the state soon 
deviated from its original virtue, and sunk into contempt till 
the reign of Agis and Leonidas. Agis was of the family of 
Eurytion, the son of Eudamidas^ the sixth in descent from A- 
gesilaus, distinguished by his expedition into Asia, and for his 
eminence in Greece. Agesilaus was succeeded by his so^ 
Archidamus, who was slain by the MessapiansatMandoniumy 
in Italy.^ Agis was the eldest son of Archidamus, and being' 
slain at Megalopolis by Antipater, and leaving no issue, was 
succeeded by his brother Eudamidas. He was succeeded by 
another Archidamus, his son, and that prince by another Eu- 
damidas, who was likewise his son, and the father of that 
Agis of whom we are now speaking. Leonidas, the son of 
Cleonymus, was of another family, (the Agidse,) the eighth 
in that descent from that Pausanias,* who conquered Mar- 
donius at Plats®. Pausanias was succeeded by bis son 
Plistonax, and he by another Pausanias, who, being banished 
to Tegea, left his kingdom to his eldest son Ages]poM». He 
dying without children was succeeded by his brother Cleom- 

1 We know of no such place as * Mandonium.* We should probably 
read * Mandurium/ which is li city of Japygia mentioned by the geogra- 
phers. (Cellar.) See also Diod. Sic. xvi. 62, 63. 

2 This genealogy, drawn out a little more distinctly, stands thus ; 

Agii>je 
Pausanias 

EuKTTIONIDJi; - I 

Agesilaus Plistonax 



€hl< 



Archidamus Pausanias 



Apa Eadamidas AgesipoKs Cleombrotas 

Archidamus, Agesipolis Gleomenes. 

married Archidamia f > ^ 

I Acrotatus, died before father. Cleonymus 

Eudamidas, married | t 

Agesilaus* sister Agesistrata Areus Leomdas 

I » I t ' » 

Agis Archidamus Acrotatus Daughter Cleomenes. 

married .Cleombrotus. 
It is remaricable that so many of the name of Agis should occur in 
the family of the Earytionidae, and not one in that of the Agidse. Seo 
Vol. i. p. 1^2. note 9. 

On the subject of Pausanias' banishment to Tegea, see the Life of Ly- 
lander, Vol. iv. p. lOCT » 
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brotus, who left two sons, Agesipolis and Cleomenes. Age<^ 
sipolis, after a short reign, died without issue ; and Cleomenes, 
who succeeded hun in the kingdom, after hurying his eldest 
son Acrotatus, left another son Cleonymus behind him. He 
did not, however, succeed to the kingdom, but Areus, the son 
of Acrotatus, and grandson of Cleomenes. Areus being slain 
at Corinth, the crown descended to his son Acrotatus, who 
tvas defeated and killed in the battle of Megalopolis by the ty- 
rant Aristodemus. He left his wife pregnant, and as the child 
proved to be a son, Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, took the 
guardianship of him ; and, his charge dying in his minority, 
the crown came to himself. This prince was not agreeable to 
his people. For, though the corruption was general, and they 
all grew daily more and more depraved, yet Leonidas was 
more remarkable than the rest for his deviation from the cus- 
toms of his ancestors. He had long been conversant in the 
courts of the Asiatic princes, particularly in that of Seleucus ; 
and he had the indiscretion to introduce the pomp of those 
courts into a Grecian state, into a kingdom where the laws 
were the rules of goverhment. . 

Agis far exceeded not only him, but almost all t^ kings 
who had reigned before him since the great Agesilaus, in good- 
ness of disposition and dignity of mind. For though brought 
up in the utmost affluence, -and in aU the indulgence that might 
be expected from female tuition under his mother Agesistrata 
and bis grandmother Archidamia, who were the richest persons 
in Lacedsemon, yet before he reached the age of twenty he 
declared war against pleasure ; and in order to prevent any 
vanity, which the beauty of his person might have suggested, 
he discarded all unnecessary ornament and expense, and con- 
stantly appeared in a plain Lacedsemonian cloak. In his diet, 
his bathing, and all his exercises, he kept close to the Spartan 
simplicity ; and he often used to say, that the crown was no 
farther an object of desire to him, than as it might enable him 
to restore the laws and ancient discipline of his country. 

The first symptoms of corruption and distemper in their 
commonwealth appeared at the time when the Spartans had 
entirely destroyed the Athenian empire, and began to bring 
gold and silver into Lacedsemon. Nevertheless, the Agrarian 
law, established by Lycurgus,^ still subsisting, and the lots of 
land descending undiminished from father to son, order and 

3 See the Life of Lycurgus» Vol. i. p. 1 12. 
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equality iii some measure remaiDed, which prevented other 
errors from being fatal. But Epitadeus, a man of high autho- 
rity in Sparta, though at the same time factious and ill-natured, 
being appointed one of the Ephori, and having a quarrel with 
his son, procured a law that all men should have liberty to 
alienate^ their estates in their lifetime, or to bequeath them to' 
whom they pleased at their death. It was to indulge his pri- 
vate resentment that this man proposed the decree, which 
others, from a motive of avarice, accepted and confirmed; 
and thus was abrogated the best institution in the world. Men . 
of fortune now extended their landed estates withoiitbounds, 
not scrupling to exclude the right heirs; and wealth quickly 
coming into a few hands, the rest of the people were poor 
and miserable. The latter found no leisure for liberal exer- 
cises, being obliged to drudge in mean employments for their ' 
bread, and consequently looking with envy and hatred upon 
the rich. There remained not above sevi^n hundred of the 
old Spartan families ; of which, perhaps, one hundred had 
estates in land. The rest of the city was occupied by an in- 
significant rabble, without property or honour, who had neither 
heart noir spirit to defend their country against wars abroad, 
and who were always watching an opportunity for changes 
and revolutions at home. 

For these reasons Agis thought it a noble undertaking, as 
in fact it was, to restore the citizens to an equality, and thus 
to replenish Sparta with respectable inhabitants. With this 
view he sounded the inclinations 'of his subjects. The young 
men listened to him with a readiness far beyond his expec- 
tation : they adopted with him the cause of virtue, and, for 
the sake of liberty, changed their manner of living with as 
little objection as they could have changed their apparel. But 
most of the old men, being far gone in corruption, were as 
much afraid of the name of Lycurgus, as a fugitive slave, 
when brought back, is of that of his master. They inveighed, 
therefore, against Agis for lamenting the present state of things, 

4 It was good policy in the kings of En^and and France to procure 
laws impowering the nobility to alienate their estates, and by those 
means to reduce their power; for the nobility were, at that time, no 
better than so many petty tyrants. (L.) 

Solon had enacted a similar law, (called, at Sparta, ' rhetra',) but on a 
«iore limited scale ; by which those who had no legitimate male children, 
i|rere enabled to bequeath their property as they pleased. See his Life. 
,VoL i. p. «6. note 48.» . 
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9i)d desiring te renorate the ancient dignity of Sparta. On 
the other hand, Lysander, the son of Libys, Mandroclidas, 
the son of Ecphanes, and Agesilaus, not only approved his 
glorious designs, but strenuously co-operated with them. , 

Lysander had considerable reputation and authority among 
the Spartans. No man understood, the interests of Greece 
better than Mandroclidas, and with his shrewdness and capa- 
city he had a proper mixture of spirit. As for AgeVilaus, he 
was uncle to the king, and a man of great eloquence, but at 
the same time, effeminate and avaricious. He was animated, 
however, to this enterprise by his son Hippomedon, who had 
distinguished himself in many wars, and was respectable on 
account of the attachment of the Spartan youth to his per- 
son. It must be acknowledged, indeed, that Agesilaus' real 
incentive to embark in the design, was the pressure of his 
debts, which he hoped to throw off by a change in«the con- 
stitution. 

As soon as Agis had gained him, he endeavoured, with his as- 
sistance, to bring his own mother into the scheme. She w as sis- 
ter to Agesilaus, and by her extensive connexions, her wealth, 
and the number of people who owed her money, had great in- 
fluence in Sparta, and a considerable share in the management 
of public affairs. On the first intimation of the thing she was 
quite astonished, and Earnestly dissuaded the young man from 
measures which she looked upon as neither practicable nor salu- 
tary. But Agesilaus showed her that they might easily be ef- 
fected, and that they would prove of the utmost utility to the 
state. The young prince likewise entreated his mother to sacri- 
fice her wealth to the advancement of his glory, and to indulge 
his laudable ambition : " It is impossible," said he, " for me ever 
to vie with other kings in point of opulence. The domestics of 
an Asiatic grandee, nay, the servants of the stewards' of Ptole- 
my and Seleucus, are richer than all the Spartan kings put 
together. But if by sobriety, by simplicity of provision for the 
body, and by greatness of mind, I can accomplish something 
which shall far exceed all their pomp and luxury, I mean the 
equal partition of property among all the citizens, I shall really 
become an illustrious prince, and have all the honour that such 
actions demand." 

This address changed the opinions of the women. They en- 
tered into the young man's glorious views ; they caught the 

5 And yet even their wesdfh, enornious as it was, was sucpmsed in lif- 
tv times by that of the fireedmen of the Roman Caesars \* 

VOL. VI. L 
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ibame of virtue, as it were by inspiration^ and in their turn hast- 
ened and stimulated Agis to carry his scheme into execution. 
They sent for their friends, and recommended the affair to 
them ; and they did the same to the other, matrons. For they 
knew that the Lacedeemonians always hearken to their wives, 
and that the women are permitted to intermeddle more with 
public, than the men are with domestic concerns. This, in- 
deed, proved the principal obstruction and difficulty in Agis* 
enterprise. The chief part of the wealth of Sparta was now 
in the hands of the women : they consequently opposed the re- 
fonnation, not only because they knew they must forfeit those 
gratifications, in which their deviation from the severer paths 
of sobriety had brought them to place their happiness ; but be- 
cause they saw that they must also lose that honour and pow- 
er which follow property. They, therefore, applied to Leoni- 
das, the other king, and desired him, as the older man, to put 
a stop to Agis' projects. ' 

Leonidas was inclined to serve the rich ; but as he feared 
the people, who were very desirous of the change, he did not 
openly oppose it. He strove privately, however, to blast the 
design, by applying to the magistrates ; and invidiously repre- 
sented, " That Agis was offering the poor a share in the estates 
of the rich, as the price of absolute power ; and that the dis- 
tribution of lands, and the cancelling of debts, was only a 
scheme to purchase guards for himself, not citizens for Sparta.** 

But A^s having procured Lysander to be elected one of the 
Ephori, seized the first opportunity of proposing his, rhetra to 
the senate ; according to which, " Debtors were to be released 
from their obligations, and lands divided in the following man- 
ner : — Those that lay between the valley of Pallene* and mount 
Taygetus, as far as Malea and Sellasia, were to be distributed 
in four thousand five hundred equal lots ; fifteen thousand lots 
were to be made of the remaining territory, to be shared among 
the neighbouring inhabitants who were able to bear arms : as 
to what lay within the limits first mentioned, Spartans were to 
have the preference ; but if their number fell short, it was to 
be made up from strangers, unexceptionable in point of person, 
condition, and education. These were to be divided into 
fifteen companies/ some of four, and some of two hundred, 

6 A city of Arcadia, on the borders of Laconia.* 

7 That this passage is corrupted, the late editors of Amyot's French 
Tersion contend, both because fifteen was originally the number, not of 
ti^bles, but of guests at each table, (Stt the lue of Lycurgus, Yol. i. p* 
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who were to eat together, and obsenre the dicipline enjoined 
by the laws of Lycurgus." 

The decree thus proposed in the senate, and the members 
differing in their opinions upon it, Lysander summoned an as* 
sembly of the people ;in which, with Mandroclidas, and Agesi* 
laus, he harangued the citizens, and entreated them not to let 
the few insult the many, or to se€ with unconcern the majesty 
of Sparta trodden under foot They desired them to rtjcollect 
the ancient oracles/ which bade them beware of the love of 
money, a vice the most ruinous to Sparta, as well as the late 
answer from the temple of Pasiphaa, which had given them 
the same warning. For Pasiphaa had a temple and oracle at 
Thalamiee.^ Some say this Pasiphaa was one of the daugh- 
ters of Atlas, who had, by Jupiter, a son named Am.mon, 
Others suppose her to be Cassandra,^ the daughter of Priam, 
who died at that place, and might have the name of Pasi- 
phaa,^^ froni answering the questions of all that consulted her. 
But Phylarchus" affirms, she. was no other than Daphne, the 
daughter of Amyclas, who flying from the solicitations of 
Apollo, was metamorphosed into a laurel, and afterward ho- 
noured, by that deity, with the gift of prophecy. Be that as it 

117 ) which is here incredibly extended to two, and even four hundred ; 
and because neither fifteen times two, nor fifteen times four hundred 
make up the 4600 lots in question. Perfaa{)s we should read, as they 
suggest, " three hundred tables of fifteen persons each." 

8 Those who consulted this oracle lay down to sleep in the temple, 
iind the goddess revealed to them the object of their inquiries in a dream* 
(t.) (Cic. De Div. i. 43. and Tertull. de Anim4, 46. See also J. Meurs. 
Miscell. Lacon. i. 4.) The oracle to the same purport was given them by 
Apollo, Spartam ntUld re olid, nisi avaritia peritvram ; upon which Cicero 
justly remarks, that it was a warning not only to those to whom it was 
addressed, but to every wealthy community, (De Off. ii. 22.) and details 
the disorders which were introduced into Sparta by that fatal passion.* 

9 Pausanias would incline one to believe - that this was the goddess 
Ino. ** On the road between Oetylus and Thalamiae," says he, '* is the 
temple of Ino. It is the custom of those who consult her, to sleep in her 
temple, and what they want to know is revealed to them in a dream. In 
the court of the temple are two statues of brass, one of Faphia, [it ought 
to be ' Pasiphaa,'] the other of the Sun. That which is in the temple, is 
JO covered with garlands and fillets, that it is not to be seen ; but it is said 
to be of brass." (iii. 26.) 

10 Aiflt TO TTA&I pAtUtf (fAAvnia,) 

Thalamise was on the gulf of JVlessene. 

11 This writer, contemporary with Agis, had composed (beside many 
works in mytho]ogy) a History of Greece, in twenty-eight books, from 
Pyrrhus' expedition into Peloponnesus, to the death, of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes.* 
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may, it was aiBrmed that her oracle had commanded al] the 
Spartans to return to the equality whicl^ the laws of Lycur- 
gus originally enjoined. 

Last of all, king Agis entered the assembly, and after a 
short speech, declared that he wpuld contribute largely to the 
institution which he recommended. He would first resign to 
. the community his own great estate, consisting of arable and 
pasture land, and of six hundred talents^ money; and next 
his mother and grandmother, with aU his relations and friends, 
who were the richest' persons in Sparta, would follow his ex- 
ample. 

The people were astonished at the magnificence of the young 
man's proposal, and rejoiced that now, after the space of three 
hundred years, they had at last found a king worthy of Sparta. 
Upon this, Leonidas began openly and vigorously to oppose the 
new regulations. He considered that he should be obliged to 
do the same with his colleague, without receiving the same ack- 
nowledgments from the people ; that all indeed would be 
equally under a necessity of giving up their fortunes, but that 
he who first set the example would exclusively reap the ho- 
nour. He, therefore, demanded of Agis, ** Whether or not he 
thought' Lycurgus a just and good man V* Agis answering in 
the affirmative, Leonidas proceeded thus: << But did Lycurgus 
ever order just debts to be cancelled, or bestow the freedom 
of Sparta upon strangers ? Did he not rather think his common- 
wealth could not be in a salutary state except strangers were 
entirely excluded ?" Agis replied, " He was not surprised that 
Leonidas, who had been educated in a foreign country, and 
had children by an intermarriage with a *Persian family, should 
be ignorant that Lycurgus, by banishing money, had banished 
both debts and usury from Lacedsemon. As for strangers, he 
excluded only those who were not likely to conform to ^is in- 
stitutions, or fit to class with his people. For he did not dis- 
like them merely as strangers, his exceptions were to their 
manners and customs, and he was afraid that, by mixing with 
his Spartans, they would infect them with their luxury, efiemi- 
nacy, and avarice. Terpander, Thales, and Pherecydes,** were 
strangers ; yet, because their poetry and philosophy moved hi 
concert with the maxims of Lycurgus, they were held in high 

12 Terpander had first introdacfed music in Sparta; and it had been 
revived there Jby Thales or Thaletas, (not the philosopher so called,) whom 
l*ycureiis had invited to that city. Pherecydes bad the gipry of having 
been the tutor of Pytliagoras, and first taught in Greece (according to 
Cic. Tusc. L 16 ) the immortality of the soul* 
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honour at Sparta. Even you commend EcprepeS, who, when 
he was one of the Ephori, retrenched the two strings which 
Phrynis the musician had added to the seven of the harp ; 
you commend those who did the same hy Timotheus ;*^ and 
yet you complain of our intending to banish superfluity, pride, 
and luxury, from Sparta. Do you fhink that, in retrenching 
the swelling and supernumerary graces of music, they had no 
farther view ; and that they were not afraid the excess and 
disorder would reach the lives and manners of Che people, and 
destroy the harmony of the state ?" 

From this time the common people followed Agis. Bqi 
the rich entreated Leonidas not to renounce their cause ; and 
they exerted their interest so effectually with the senate, whose 
chief power lay in previously determining what laws should be 
proposed to the people, that they carried it against the rhetra 
by a majority of one. Lysander, however, being still in office^ 
resolved to impeach Leonidas upon an ancient law, which for- 
bids every descendant of Hercules to have children by a wo- 
man that is a stranger, and makes it capital for a Spartan to 
settle in a foreign country. These allegations he instructed 
others to adduce against Leonidas, while be, with his colleagueSt 
watched for a sign from heaven. It was customary for the 
Ephori every ninth year, on a ^ear starlight night, when th«re 
was no moon, to sit down, and in silence observe the heavens^ 
If a star happened to shoot from one part of them to another, 
they pronounced the kings guilty of some crime against the 
gods, and suspended them till they were re-established by an 
oracle from Delphi or Olympia. Lysander, affirming that the 
sign had appeared to him, summoned Leonidas to his trials 
and produced witnesses to prove that be had had two childrea 
by an Asiatic woman, whom one of Sel^^^us' lieutenants p&d 
given him to wife ; but that on her conefeiving a strong dislike 
to him, he had reluctantly returned home, and filled up the 
vacancy in the throne of Sparta. During this suit he persuad- 
ed Cleombrotus, Leonidas* son-in-law, and^ a prince pf the 
^ blood, to lay claim to the crown. Leonidas, greatly terrified, 
fled to the altar of Minerva in the Chalcieecus^^ as a suppliant ; 

13 Timotheus, the Milesian, a celebrated Dithyrambic poet and mu-f 
sician: He added even a twelfth string to the harp, but for this he was 
severely punished by the 8par4ns, who concluded that luxury of sound 
would enervate the people. 

14 A temple of that goddess at Sparta, constructed entirely of brass. 
U was still in existence m Pausanias' time. (x. 5) 
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and his daughter, leaving Cleombrotas, joined him in the in* 
tercession. He was summoned thence to the court of judica- 
ture ; and, as he did not appear, he was deposed, and the king- 
dom adjudged to Cleombrotus. 

Soon after this revolution, Lysander^s magistracy expired, 
and he quitted his office. ^The Ephori of the ensuing year 
listened to the supplication of I^onidas, and consented to re- 
store him. They likewise began a prosecution against Lysan- 
der and Mandroclidas, for the cancelling of debts and distribcH^ 
tion of lands, which those magistrates had illegally sanctioned. 
In this danger, they persuaded the two kings to unite their inte- 
rest, and to despise the machinations of the Ephori. " These 
state-officers," said they, " have no power but what they de- 
rive from some difference between the. kings. In such a ease, 
they have a right to supj;)ort with their suffrage the prince 
whose measures'are the most salutary, against the other ; but 
when the kings are unanimous, nothing can overrule their de- 
tenfninations. To resist them then, is to fight against the laws. 
For, as we said, they can only decide between the kings, in case 
of disagreement ; when their sentiments are the same the 
Ephori have no right to interpose.'* 

The kings, induced by this argument, entered the place of 
Assembly with their friends, where they removed the Ephori 
from their seats, and appointed others in their room. Of these 
Dew magistrates Agesilaus was one. They then armed a great 
Dumber of the youth, and released many put of prison ; upon 
^hich their adversaries were struck with terror, expecting that 
many lives would be lost. They did not, however, put a sih- 
^le man to the sword : on the contrary, A^ understanding 
that Agesilaus designed to kill Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, 
ttnd had planted assassins by the way for that purfiose, gene- 
rously sent a party of thirty men along with him, who escort- 
ed him safe to that. city. » 

Thus the business went on with all the success which they 
tould desire, and they had no farther opposition to encounter.. 
But this excellent regulation, so worthy of Lacedsemon, mis- 
earried through the failure of one of its preteiHled advocates, 
the vile disease of avarice in Agesilaus. He was possessed of 
a large and fine estate in land, but at the same time deeply ii» 
debt ; and as he was neither able t,o pay his debts, nor willing 
to part with his land, he represented to Agis, that if both his 
Intentions were carried jointly into execution, it would proba^ 
biy raise considerable eommotions in Sparta ; whereas, if he 
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first obliged the rich by the cancelling of debts, they would 
afterward quietly and readily consent to the distribution of 
lands. Agesilaus drew Lysander, likewise, into the same snare. 
An order was therefore issued for bringing in all bonds, (the 
Ijacedsemonians call them ' Claria,') and they were piled to- 
gether in the market-place, and burned. When the fire began 
to burn, the usurers and other creditors walked off in deep 
distress. But Agesilaus scoffingly said, *' He never saw a 
brighter or a more glorious flame." 

The common people demanded that an immediate distribu- 
tion of lands should also be made, and the kings gave orders 
for it ; but Agesilaus found out some pretence or other for de- 
lay till it was time for Agis to take the field in behalf of the 
Achseans, who were allies of the Spartans, and had applied to 
them for succours. For they expected that the ^tolians would 
march through- the territory of Megara, and enter Peloponne- 
sus. Aratus, therefore, the Ach»an general, assembled an 
army in order to prevent it, and wrote to the Ephori for assist- 
ance. 

They immediately despatched Agis upon that service ; and 
he set forward with the highest hopes, on account of the spirit 
of his troops, and their attachment to his person. They were 
most of them young men in very indifferent circumstances, 
who being tiow released from their debts, and expecting a di- 
vision of lands on their return from the war, strove to recom- 
mend themselves as much as possible to Agis. It was a most 
agreeable spectacle to the cities, to see them march through 
Peloponnesus without committing the least violence, and with 
^ch strictness of discipline that they were scarcely heard as 
they passed. The Greeks said one to another, »* With what 
excellent order and decency must the armies under Agesilaus^ 
dysander, or Agesilaus of old have moved ; when we find such 
exact obedience, such reverence in the Spartans to a eeneral 
who is perhaps the youngest man in the whole army (.'' This 
young prince's simplicity of diet indeed, his love of labour, and 
his affecting no show^ either in his dress or arms, above a private 
soldier, made all the common people, as he passed, look upon 
him with pleasure and admiration : but his new regulations at 
Lacedsemon displeased the rich, and they were afraid that he 
might raise commotions every Where among the commonalty, 
and incite them to follow the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the deliberations 
about meeting and fighting the enemy, he displayed a proper 
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courage and spirit, without any enthusiastic or irrational. flights. 
He gave it as his opinion, " That they ought to bring on an 
engagement, and never suffer the war to enter the gates of 
Peloponnesus. He would do, however, whatever Aratus thought 
most expedient ; because he was the older man, and general 
of the Achceans, whom he came not to command or to control, 
but to assist in the war." 

It must be confessed that Bato^^of Sinope relates the story 
in another manner. He says, Aratus was for fighting, and Agis 
declined it. But Bato had never met with what Aratus writes 
as an apology for himself upon this point. That general in- 
forms us, ^' That as the husbandmen had almost finished their 
harvest, he thought it better to let the enemy pass, than to 
hazard, by a battle, the loss of the whole country." When Ara- 
tus, therefore, determined not to fight, and dismissed liis air 
lies with compliments upon their readiness to serve him, Agis, 
who had gained great honour by his behaviour, marched back 
to Sparta, where by this time internal troubles and changes 
demanded his presence. 

Agesilaus, still one of the Ephori, and delivered from the 
pressure of debt which had weighed down his spirits, scrupled 
no act of injustice that might bring money into his coffers. 
He even added to the year a thirteenth month, though the 
proper period for that intercalation was not yet come, and in- 
sisted on the people's paying supernumerary taxes for that 
month. Being afraid^ however, of revenge from those whom 
he had injured, and seeing himself hated by all the world, he 
thought it necessary to maintain a gu&rd, which always attend- 
ed him to the senate house. As to the kings, he expressed an 
utter contempt for one of them,** and the respect which. he 
paid to the other be wished to have referred rather to his be^ 
ing his kinsman, than to his wearing the crown. In addition 
to all this, he propagated a report, that he should be one of 
the Ephori the year following. His enemies, therefore, deter- 
mined to hazard an immediate attempt against him, and open- 
ly brought back Leonidas from Tegea, and placed him on the 

15 Author of a History of Persitei. 

Upon the whole subject of this expedition in favour of the Acbeans, 
there are considerable doubts, both trom argument and testimony, of 
Plutarch's accuracy. See Mem. de TAcad. des Belles Lettres, Histoire, 

XIV.* 

» 16 Cleombrotus.* 
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^rone. The people saw it with pleasure ; for they were an- 
^ry at finding themselves duped with respect to the promised 
distribution of lands. Agesilaus himself would scarcely hare 
escaped their fury, had not his son Hippomedon, who was 
held in great esteem by the whole dty on account of his va- 
For, interceded for his life. 

Both the kings took sanctuary, Agis in Chalciscus, and Cle- 
ombrotus in the temple of Neptune. It was against the latter 
that Leonidas was most incensed ; and, therefore, passing Agis 
by, he went with a party of soldiers to seize Cleombrotus, 
whom he resentfully reproached with having conspired against 
bim, though his son-in-law, deprived him of the kingdom, and 
banished him from his country. 

Cleombrotus had nothing to say in reply, but sat in the 
deepest distress and silence. Chelonis, the daughter of Leoni- 
das, had looked upon the injury done to her father as done 
to herself ; and when Cleombrotus robbed him of the crown, 
She left him, in order to console her father in his misfortune. 
As long as he remained in sanctuary, she stayed with him, and 
when he fled, sympathizing with his sorrow, and full of resent* 
taeni against Cleombrotus, she attended him in his flight. But, 
when the fortunes of her father changed, she changed too. She 
joined her husband, as a suppliant ; and was found sitting by 
him with great marks of tenderness, and her two children, one 
6n each side, at her feet The whole company were much 
struck at the sight, and could not refrain^ from tears When they 
Considered her goodness of heart, and ifticommon strength of 
affection. 

Chelonis then, pointing to her mourning habit, and her dis* 
bevelled hair, thus addressed Leonidas : <* It was not, my dear 
father, compassion for Cleombrotus which put me in this ha- 
bit, and gave me this look of misery. My sorrows took their 
date with your misfortunes and your banishment, and have ever 
since remained my familiar companions. Now you have con- 
quered your enemies, and are again king of Sparta, should I 
still retdn these ensigns of affliction, or assume festival and 
royal ornaments, while the husband of my youth, whom you 
yourself bestowed upon me, falls a victim to your vengeance. 
If his own submission, if the tears of his wife and children can- 
not propitiate you, he must suffer a severer punishment for his 
offences than even you require : he must see his beloved wife 
die before him. For how can I live and support the sight of 
toy own sex, after both my husband and nij father have ce- 
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fused to hearken to my supplication ; when it appears thatj 
both as a wife and a daughter, I am born to be miserable with 
my family ? If this poor man had any plausible reasons for 
what he did, I invalidated them all by forsaking him to follow 
you. But you furnish him with a sufficient apology for his 
misbehaviour, by showing that a crown is so bright and desirr 
able an olyect, that a son-in-law must be slain," and a daughter 
utterly disregarded, where that is in question." 

Chefonis, after this supplication, rested her cheek upon hef 
husband's head, and with an eye dim and languid through sorr 
row, looked round on the spectators. Leonidas consulted his 
friends upon the poiut, apd then commanded Cleombrotus to 
rise and go into exile ; but he desired Chelonis to stay, and not 
forsake so affectionate a father, who had thus kindly granted 
her husband's life. Chelonis, however, would not be persuaded. 
When her husband had risen from the ground, she put one 
child into his arms, and took the other herself; and after hav- 
ing paid due homage at the altar, where they had taken sancr 
tuary, went with him into banishment. So that, had not Cle- 
ombrotus been corrupted with the love of false glory, he must 
have thought exile, with such a woman, a greater happiness 
than a kingdom without her. 

After Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the Ephori removed, 
and others substituted in their place, Leonidas laid a scheme 
to get Agis into his power. At first he desired him to leave 
his sanctuary, and resume his share in the government ; " For 
the people," he said, ^* thought he might well be pardoned, as 
a young man ambitious of honour; and the rather because 
they, as well as he, had been deceived by the craft of Agesi- 
laus." ^ But when he found that Agis suspected him, knd chose 
to stay where he was, he threw off the ma^k of kindness. 
Amphares, Demochares, and Arcesilaus used to spend much 
time with Agis, for they were his intimate friends. They liken 
wise conducted him from the temple to the bath, and after he 
had bathed, brought him back to the sanctuary. Amphares 
had lately borrowed an immense quantity of plate and other 
rich furniture from Agesistrata, and he hoped that if he could de- 
stroy the king and the 4)rincesses of his family, he might keep 
those goods as his own. Upon this account', he is said to have 
prst listened to the suggestions of Leonidas, and to iiave en- 
deavoured to bring the Ephori, his colleagues, to do the same. 

As Agis con^ned himself wholly to the temple, with the ex- 
ception of an odasional visit to the bath, they resolved to make 
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use of that opportunity. One day, therefore, upon his return, 
they met him ^ith a great appearance of friendship, and as 
they conducted him on his way, conversed with much freedom 
and gaiety, which his youth and their intimacy with him seem- 
ed to warrant. But, when they came to the turning of a street 
which led to a prison^ Amphares, by virtue of his office, arrested 
him : " I take you into custody, Agis," said he, " in order to 
your giving an account to the Cphori of your administration." 
At the same time Demochares, who was a tall strong man, 
wrapped his cloak about his head, and dragged him ofi*. The 
rest, as they had previously concerted the thing, pushed him oti 
behind ; and, no one advancing to his rescue or assistance, he 
was committed to prison. 

Leonidas presently came, with a strong band of mercena- 
ries, to secure the prison without ; and the Ephori entered it, 
with such senators as were of their J)arty. They began, as in 
a judicial process, with demanding what he had to say in de* 
fence of his proceedings ; and, as the young prince only laugh- 
ed at their dissimulation, Amphares told him, ** They would 
soon make hipi weep for his presumption." Another of the 
Ephori, seeming inclined to put him in a way of excusing and 
clearing himself, asked him, " Whether Lysander and Agesi- 
laus had not forced him into these measures ?" But Agis an- 
swered, " I was forced by no man; it was my attachment to 
the institutions of Lycurgus, and my desire to imitate him, 
which made me adopt his form of government." The same 
magistrate then demanded, " Whether he repente4 of what he 
had done ?" to which he replied, " I shall never repent of so 
glorious a design, though I see death before my eyes." Upon 
this they passed sentence of death upon him, and comlhanded 
the officers to carry him into the Decas, which is a small apart- 
ment in the prison where they strangle malefactors. But the 
officers durst not touch him, and the very mercenaries declined 
it ; for they thought it impious to lay violent hands upon' a 
king.*^ Demochares, observing this, loaded them with re- 

17 Thinking with our Shakspeare, 

There*s such divinity doth hedge a king, 

That treason can but peep to what it would, 

Acts little of his will. (Hamlet, iv.'dji 

See also 1 Sam. xxiv. 5, 6. 

It seems probable that for ' Deca&' aboire, we should read * Ceas,' the 
name of the prison at Spai-ta.* 
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proaches, and threatened to punish them. At the same timciy 
he laid hold on Agia. himself, and thrust liim into the dungeoq. 

By this time it was generally known that Agis was taken in- 
to custody, and there was a great concourse of people at the 
prison gates, with lanterns and torches. Among the numbers 
who resented these proceedings, were the mother and grand- 
mother of Agis, crying oiit and imploring, that the king might' 
be heard and judged by the people in full assembly. But this, 
instead of procuring him a respite, hasteaed his execution ; for 
they were afraid he would, be rescued in the night, if the tu- 
mult should increase. 

As Agis was going to execution, he perceiTcd one of the of- 
ficers lamenting his fate with tears, upon which he said, "My 
friend, dry up your tears ; for, as I suffer innocently, I am in a 
better condition than those who condemn me unjustly." So 
saying, he cheerfully offered his neck to the executioner." 

Amphares then going to the gate, Agesistrata threw herself 
at his feet, on account of their long intimacy and friendship. 
He raised her from the ground, and told her, " Her son should 
suffer no farther violence or injury.** He added likewise, she 
might go in and see him if she pleased. She desired that her 
mother might be admitted with her, and Amphares assured 
her there would be no objection. Wh^n he had let them in, 
he commanded the gates to be agai(i locked, and Archidamia 
to be first introduced. She was very old, and had lived in high 
honoiu" and esteem among the Spartans. After she was put 
to death, he ordered Agesistrata to walk in. She did so, and 
beheld her son extended on the ground, and her mother hang- 
ing by the neck. She assisted the officers in taking Archidamia 
down, placed the body by that of Agis, and wrapped it xle- 
cently up. Then embracing her son and kissing him, she saidy 
" My son, thy too great moderation, lenity, and humanity, 
have ruined both thee and us." Amphares, who from the door 
saw and heard all that passed, went up in the utmost fury to 
Agesistrata, and said ; " If you approved your son's actions 
you shall also have his reward." She rose up to meet her fate, 
and said, with a sigh for her country, " May all this be for the 
good of Sparta !" 

Whei\ these events were reported in the city, and the three 
corpses were carried out, the terror which the sad scene in- 

18 Accordine to Pausan. viii. 10. Agis fell in an expedition against 
Megalopolis ; but Plutarch's Is the more generally received account, 
which places his death B. C* 241.* 
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spired was not bo great, but that the people openly expressed 
their grief and indignation, and their hatred of Leonidas and 
Amphares. For they were persuaded that there had not been 
such a train of villanous and impious actions at Sparta since the 
Dorians first inhabited Peloponnesus^ 

The majesty of the kings of Sparta had been held in sudh 
veneration by their very enemies, that they had scrupled to 
strike them, even when they had an opportunity of doing so 
in battle. Hence it was that, in the many actions between the 
Lacedaemonians and the other Greeks, the former had lost on- 
ly their king Cleombrotus, (L) who fell, by a javelin, at the bat- 
tle of Leuctra a little before the time of Philip of Macedon. 
As for Theopompus, who (as the Messenians affirm) was slain 
by Aristomenes, the Lace deemonians. deny it, and say he was 
only wounded. That, however, is a matter of some dispute : 
but it is certain that Agis was the first king of Lacedsemon put 
to death by the Ephori ; and that he suffered only for having 
engaged in an enterprise that was truly glorious and worthy of 
Sparta ; though he was of an agfe at which even errors are con- 
sidered as pardonable. His friends indeed had more reason to 
complain of him than his enemies, for having saved Leonidas, 
and trusted bis associates, in the unsuspicious generosity and 
goodness of his heart. 
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After Agis was put to death, Leonidas intended the same 
fate for his brother Archidamus ; hut that prince saved himself 
by a timely retreat. His wife Agiatis, however, who had been 
newly brought to bed, was forced by the tyrant from her own 
house, and given to his son Cleomenes. Cleomenes was not 
yet quite come to years of maturity, but his father was unwill- 
ing that any other man should marry her ; as she was the 
daughter of Gylippus, and heiress to his large estate, and in 
beauty, as well as happiness of temper and conduct, surpassed 
all the women of Greece. She left nothing unattempted to 
prevent her being forced into this match, but all her efforts 
proved iijeffectual. When she was married, therefore, to Cleo- 
menes, she made him a good and affectionate wife, though she 
hated his father. Cleomenes was passionately fond of her 
from the first, and his attachment to his wife made him sym- 
pathize with her on the mournful remembrance of Agis. He 
would oflen ask her for the history of that unfortunate prince, 
and listen with deep attention to her account of his sentiments 
and his designs. 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and had a native great- 
ness of mind. Nature had, moreover, disposed him to tempe- 
rance and simplicity of manners as much as Agis; but he bad 
not his calmness and moderation. His spirit bad an ardour in 
it ; and there was an impetuosity in his pursuits of honour, or 
whatever appeared to him under that character. He held it 
most glorious, indeed, to reign over a willing people ; but, at 
the same time he held it not inglorious to subdue their reluc- 
tancies, and bring them, even against their inclinations, into the 
adoption of salutary measures. 

With the prevailing manners arid customs of Sparta he was 
dissatisfied. He saw that ease and pleasure were the chief 
objects with the people ; that the king paid but little regard to 
public concerns, and if nobody gave him any disturbance, chose 
to spend his time in the enjoyment of af&uence and luxury ; 
and that individuals, entirely actuated by self interest, paid no 
attention to the business of the state, any farther than they 
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could turn it to their own emolument. And what rendered 
the prospect still more mejancholy, it appeared dangerous to 
• make any mention of training the youth to gtrong exercises 
and strrct temperance^ to persevering fortitude and universal 
equality, since the proposing of tfeese things had cost Agis 
bis life. 

It is said, likewise, that Cleomenes had been instructed in 
philosophy, at a very early period of life, by Sphserus the Bo- 
rydlhenite,^ who came to Lacedsemon, and taught the youth 
with great diligence and success. Spheerus was one of the 
principal disciples of Zeno the Citiean f and it seems that he 
admired the strength of genius which he found in Cleomenes, 
and added fresh incentives to his love of glory. We are in- 
formed that, when Leonidas of old was asked, " What he 
thought of the poetry of Tyrtaeus;" he replied, " I think it 
well calculated to excite the courage of our youth : for the 
enthusiasm with which it inspires them makes them fear no 
danger in battle." So the Stoic philosophy^ may put persons 
of lofty and fiery spirits, upon enterprises that are too despe- 
rate ; but, in those of a grave and mild disposition, it will pro- 
duce all the good effects for which it was designed. ^ 

When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came to the crown, 
be observed that all ranks of men. were utterly corrupted. 
The rich had an eyjs only to private profit and pleasure, and 
entirely neglected the public interest. The common people, 
on account of the meanness of their circumstances, had no 
spirit for war, or ambition to instruct their children in the Spar- 
tan exercises. Cleomenes himself possessed only the name 
of king, while the power was in the hands of the Ephori. He, 
therefore, soon began to think of changing the present posture 
of affairs. He had a fi-iend called Xenares, united to him by 
such an affection as the Spartans calfod * inspiration.' Him he 
first sounded ; inquiring of him what kind of a prince Agis 

1 Sphaerus was bom toward the end of the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, and flourished under that of Euergetes. Diogenes Laeilius (vii. 
177.) has given us a catalogue of his works, which were considerable. 
He was first the scholar of Zeno, and aftenvard of Cieanthes. The Bo- 
rysthenes is hnd. the Nieper, and falls into the Black Sea. 

2 He was so called to dtstin^ish him from Zeno of Elea» a city of 
Laconia. who flourished about two hundred yeai-s after the death of Ze- 
no the Citiean. Citium, of which the elder Zeno was a native, was a 
town of Cyprus. 

% From its tendency to inspire a contempt of death, and a belief in 
the agency of Providence. 
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was, and by what steps, and with what associates, he cam^ into 
the' way which he afterward pursued. Benares at first con- 
sented readily, enough to satisfy his curiosity, and gave him 
an exact narrative of all the procee(Mngs. But when he fouiwl 
that Cleoraenes iaterested.himse^ deeply in the afiDiir,and took 
such an enthusiastic pleasure in the new schemes of Agis, as 
to desire to hear them again and again, he reproved his dis« 
tempered inclinations, and at last entirely left his coix^ny. 
He did not, however, acquaint any one with: the cause of their 
mbunderstanding; but only said, " Cleomenes knew very well." 
As Xenares so strongly opposed the king's project, he thought 
others must be as little disposed to come into it ; and he there- 
fore concerted the whole matter by himself. Under the per-^ 
suasion that he could more easily effect his intended change in 
the time of war than in that of peace, he emlH*oiled his coun- 
try with the Ach«aa:}s, who had indeed given sufficient occaston 
of coroplamt. For Arutus, their great leader, had laid it down 
■as Ik principle, from the beginning of his' administration, ta^re- 
duce all Peloponnesus to one body. This was the end which 
•hit bad in view^ in his numerous expeditions, and in aH his pro^ 
ceedings during the many years of his administration. This, 
indeed, he was of opinion was the only way to. secure Pehn 
ponnesus against its foreign enemies. He had succeeded ^ith 
most of the states of that peninsula ; the Lacedsemonians and 
Eleans, and such af the Arcadians as w^ere in the Xiacedemo- 
nian interest, were all that stood out. Upon Leonidas' deaths 
he commenced h6stilities against the Arcadians, particularly 
those who bordered upon the Acb»ans, designing thus to try 
how the Lacedsemonians stood inclined. As for Gleomenen, 
he despised him as an inexperienced young man. 

The Ephori, however, sent Cleomenes to seize Athen«utn« 
near Belbina. This pla(:e is one of the keys of Laconia, and 
was then in dispute between the Spartans and Megalopolitans. 
Cleomenes, accordingly, took and fortified it. Aratus made 
no remonstrance, but marched by night to surprise Tegea and 
Orchomenus. The persons, however, who had promised to 
betray those places to him, found their hearts fail them when 

4 A temple of Minerva, belbina is vanoua^y virritten. See Paasan. 
viii. 35. 

Polybius, a name of great weiglit in history, in his account of this 
quarrel, makes Cleomenes decidedly the aggressor. He asserts likewise, 
that Arcbidamus fled from Sparta during Cleomenes' reign, and was put 
to death by his directiom See below.* 
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ihey came to the point ; and he retired, as he thou^t, undis- 
covered. Upon this Cleotnenes wrote to him in a familiar way, 
desiring to know, »* Whither he had marched the night before ?*• 
Aratus answered, *< That understanding his intention of forti- 
fying Belbina, he had intended by his last^motion to prevent 
that measure."-- Cleomenes humorously replied, " I am satis- 
fied with the account which you give me of your .march ; but 
should be glad to know lyhy those torches and iaddefs were 
marching along with you." 

Aratus could not help laughing at the jest ; and inquired 
■what kind of a man this young prince was. Upon which Dc- 
mocrates, a Lacedsemooian exile, replied, <* If you design to 
do any thing against the Spartans, you must do it quickly, be- 
fore the spurs of this cockrel be grown." 

Cleomenes, with, a few horse and three hundred foot, was 
now posted in Arcadia. The Epbori, apprehensive of a war, 
commanded him home ; and he obeyed. But, finding that in 
consequence of this retreat Aratus had seised Caphyae, they 
ordered him again to take the field. Cleomenes had made 
himself master of Methydrium, and ravaged the territories of 
Argos. Upon which the Aciiieans marched against him with 
twenty thousand foot, and a thousand horse, under the com- 
' mand of Aristomachus. Cleomenes met him at Palantium, 
and offered him battle. But Aratus, intimidated by this in- 
stance of the ypung prince's spirit, dissuaded the general from 
engaging, and retreated. This retreat exposed Aratus to re- 
proach aihong the Achoeans, and to scorn and contempt among 
the Spartans, whose army consisted of not more than fiy^ 
thousand men. Cleomenes, elevated with this success, began 
to talk in a higher tone among the people, and bade them re- 
member an expression of one of their ancient. kings, who said; 
'* The Lacedeemonians seldom inquire the number of their ene- 
mies, but the place where they could be found." 

After this he went to the assistance of the Eleans, against 
whom the Achaeans had now turned their airms. He attacked 
the latter at Lyceum, as they were upon their retreat, and put 
them entirely to the rout ; not only spreading terror through 
their whole army, but killing great numbers, and making many 
prisoners. It was even reported among the Greeks, that Ara- 
tus was in the number of the slain. Aratus, avaiMng himself, 
in the best manner, of the opportunity, marched immediately 
to Mantinea, and coming upon it by surprise, took it, and se- 
cured it for the Achaeans. 

m2 
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The Lacedsemonians, deeply affected by this loss, dpposeil 
Cleomenes in his inclinsitiop for war. He therefore bethought 
himself of recalling, from Messene, Agis' brother Archidamus, 
to whoni, in the other famOy, Ihe crown belonged. For he 
imagined that the power oi the £phori would be less formidaUe 
when the kingly government was constitulionally complete, 
and had its proper weight in the scale. The party that .had 
put Agis to death, perceiving this, and dreading vengeance 
from Arcbidajnus, if be should be established upon the throne, 
took the following method to prevei^ it: They joined in invit- 
ing him to come privately to Sparta, and even asnsted him m 
his return ; but they assassinated him immediately afterward. 
Whether it was agajinst the consent of Cleomenes, as Phylar- 
chus supposes^ or bi9< friends persuaded him to abandon that 
unhappy prince, we cannot decide. The chief part of the 
blame, however, fell upon those friends, who, if he gave his 
. consent, were supposed to have teased him into it. ^ 

By this time he was resolved to carry his intended changes 
into immediate execution ; and he therefore bribed the Ephori 
to permit him to renew the war. He gained over also mangr 
others by the assistance of his mother Cratesiclea, who liberal- 
ly supphed him with money, and joined in his schemes of glo- 
ry. Nay, it is said that, though disinclined to marry -again, for 
her son's sake she accepted a nian, M egistonoiis, who had con- 
siderable interest and authority among the people.. 

One of his first operations was, the going to sdae Leuc- 
tra,^ a place within the dependencies uf Megalopolis. The 
Actneans, under the command of Aratus, hastened to its re- 
lief; and a battle was fought near the walls, in which part oftbe 
Lae^semonian army was beaten. But Aratus^ stopping the 
pursuit at a defile which was in the way, Lysiadas,^ the Mega- 
lopolitan, offended at the order, encouraged the cavalry about 
him to pursue their advantage ; by which means he entangled 
them among vineyards, ditches, and other inclosures, where 
they were foroed to break their ranks, and fell into the utmost 
disorder. Cleomenes, seeing his opportunity, commanded the 
Tarentines and Cretans to faH ufffbn them ; and Lysiadas, after 
great exertions of valour, was defeated and slain. The Laco- 

5 Bv Folybiufl, called. Laodicea. This place must not be confoanded 
with toe Leuctra of Bceotia, where Epaminondas gained bis great victoiy.* 

6 In the text it is ' Lydiadas.' But Polvbius cidls him * Lvsiadas :* and 
so elsewhere does Plutarch. Pausanias {viii. 27.) says he did not fall UU 
some years afterwai'd9> when Cleoiueae« took Me^^opoUs. 
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dcmonians, thus encouraged, jreturned to the action with shouts 
of joy, and routed the whole Achsan army. After a considera- 
ble carnage, a truce was granted to the survivors, and they 
were permitted to bury their dead ; but Cleomenes ordered 
the body of Lysiadas to be brought to him. He then clothed 
it in- robes of purple, and put a crown upon its head ; and, in 
this attire, sent it to the gates of Megalopolis. This was the 
Lysiadas who restored liberty to that city, in which he was an 
absolute prince, and united it to the Acheean league. 

Cleomenes, highly elated with this victory, thought if mat- 
ters were once entirely at his disposal in Sparta, the Achseans 
would no longer be able to stand before him. For this teason 
he endeavoured to convince his father-in-law, Megistonoiis, that 
the yoke of the Ephori ought to be broken, and an equal divi- 
sion of property made ; by which Sparta would be enabled to 
resume her ancient valour, and once more rise to the empire of 
Greece. Megistonoiis assented, and the king then admitted two 
or three other friends into the scheme. 

About that time one of the Ephori, as he slept in the temple 
of Pasiphaa,^ had a most remarkaHe dream. He thought that 
in the court where die Ephori used to sit for the despatch of busi- 
ness, four chairs were taken away, and only one \eh. And as he 
was wondering at the change, he heard a voice from the sanctu- 
ary, which said, " This is best for Sparta." The magistrate re- 
lated this vision of his to Cleomenes, who at first was much dis- 
concerted^ fearing that some suspicion had led him to sound his 
intentions. But when he found that there was no fiction in the 
case, he was the more confirmed in his purpose ; and taking with 
him such of the citizens as he thought most likely to oppose it, 
he marched against Hertea and Alssea, two cities [of Arcadia] 
bel<Higing to the Achaean league, and took them. After this he 
laid in a store Of, provisions at Orchomenus, and then besieged 
Mantinea. At last he so harassed the Lacedcemonians by a variety 
of long marches, that most of them desired to be left in Arca- 
dia ; and he> returned to Sparta with only the mercenaries. By 
the way he communicated his design to such of them as he be- 
lieved most attached to his interest, and advanced sldwly, that he 
might come upon the Ephori while they were at supper. 

When he approached the town, he sent Euryclidas before him 

to the hall where those magistrates used to sup, upon pretence 

*6f bis being charged with some message relative to the army. 

He w^s accompanied by Therycion and Phcebis, and two other 

7 See note 8, p. 133. 
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young men who had been educated with Cleomenes, and 
whom, the Spartans call^ S^mothracians/* Theae were at 
the head of a small party. While Euryclidas was holding the 
Ephori in discourse, the others ran upon them with their 
drawn swords. They were all slain but Age^laus, and he was 
then thought to have shared the same fate, for he was the 
jQrst man that fell ; but in a little time he conveyed . himself 
, silently out of the room, and crept into a little building which 
w^s the temple of Fear. This temple was generally shut, but 
at that time happened to be open. As soon as he was within, 
he immediately barred the door. The other four were des- 
patched outright ^ and so were above ten more who came to 
their assistance. Those who remained quiet received no harm ; 
nor were any prevented from departing the city. Nay, Agesi- 
iaus himself was spared when he ventured the next day out 
of the temple. 

The Lacedaemonians have not only temples dedicated to 
Fear, but also to Death, to Laughter, and many of the passions. 
Neither do they pay homage to Fear, as one of the noxious 
and destroying demons, but they consider it as the best cement 
of society. Hence it was, that theEiphori, (as Aristotle infomis 
•us,) when they entered upon their office, caused proclamation 
to be made that the people should shave their upper lip, and be 
obedient to the laws^ that they might not be under the necessity 
of having recourse to severity. As for the shaving of the up- 
per lip, all the design of that injunction, in my opinion, is to 
teach the youth obedience in the smallest matters. And the 
ancients seem to me not to have thought that valour consists in 
exemption from fear, but on the contrary, in the fear of re- 
proach and the dread of infamy. For those who stand most 
in fear of the law, act with the greatest intrepidity against the 
enemy ; and they who are most tender of reputation, look 
with the least Qoncern upon other dangers. One of the poets 
has therefore said well, 

— ^Ingenuous shame resides with fear. 

8 All the commentators agree, that Xct/uto^^etKAs is a corruption. Pal- 
merius proposes to read Uv^ious, • Pythians.' Thus Uie Spartans called 
two persons, whom the king employed to consult the oracle of Apollo, 
and who used to eat at the king's table. But Tlu^iouc is very distant 
in sound from Sat/uoS-gatxatc The editor of the former English transla- 
tion proposes, by no means unhappily, to read oftoB-gf^rTatc , which Is sy- 
nonymous to aruTfr^Q^ouc, Proper regard ought to be paid likewise to 
the conjecture of Bryan and Du Soul, who offer us 2flt/uat?«re^otf . This 
signifies ' persons who give the signal of battle, prefects, generals.' 
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Hence Horner^ makes Helen say to her father-in-law Priamy 

Before thy presence, father, I appear 

With conscious shame and reverential fear. Pope. 

And in another place he says, the Grecian troops 

With fear and silence on their chiefs attend. 

For reverence, in vulgar minds, is generally the concomitant 
of fear. And therefore the Lacedemonians placed the temple 
of Fear near the hall where the Ephori used to eat, in order 
to show that their authority, was nearly equal to the regal. 

Next day Cleomenes proscribed eighty of the citizens, 
whom he thought it necessary to expel ; and he removed all 
the seats of the Ephori except one, in which he designed to 
sit himself, to hear causes and despatch other husiness. He ' 
then assembled the people, in order to explain and defend what 
he had done. His speech was to this effect : " The adminis- 
tration was placed by Lycurgus in the hands of the kings Jind 
the senate ; and by them Sparta was a long time governed, 
without any occasion for other magistrates. But as the Mes- 
senian war was protracted to a great length, and the kings 
having the armies to command, had not leisure to attend to the 
decision of causes at home, they pitched upon some of their 
friends to be left as their deputies for that purpose, under the 
title of Ephori, or inspectors. These at first behaved as sub- 
stitutes and servants to the kings; but by little and little they 
got the power into their own hands, and insensibly erected 
their office into an independent magistracy.^® A proof of this. 
is a custom still remaining, that when the Ephori send for the 
king, he refuses to hearken to the first and second message, 
and does not attend them till they send a third. Asteropus 
was the first of the Ephori who raised their office to that height 
of authority, many ages after their creation. While they kept 
within the bounds of moderation, it was better to endure than 
to remove them ; but when, by their usurpations, they destroy- 
ed the ancient form of government, when they deposed some 
kings, put others to death without any form of trial, and threat- 
ened those princes who were solicitous to see the divine con- 
stitution of their country in its primitive lustre, they became 

9 II. iit. 172. The following quotation is from the same book, v. 431, 

10 When the authority of the kings was grown too enormous, Theo- 
pompus found it necessary to curb it by the institution of the Ephori. 
But tney were not, as Cleomenes says, at their first establishment, miois- 
Icrs to the kings. See tlie life of Lycurgus, vol. i. p. Ul, note 23. 
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absolutely insupportsible. Had it been possible, withoot 
tbe shedding of blood, to have exterminated those pests, 
which they had introduced into Lacedaemon ; such as luxury, 
superfluous expense, debts, usury, and those still older evils, 
poverty and riches ; I should then have thought myself 
the happiest of kings. In curing the distempers of my coun- 
try, I should have been considered as the physician whose leni- 
ent hand heals without giving pain. But, for what necessity 
has obliged me to do, I have the authority of Lycurgus ; who 
though neither king nor magistrate, but only a private man, 
took upon him to act as a king,** and appeared publicly in 
arms. The consequence of which was that Charilaus, the 
reigning prince, fled in consternation to tlie altar. But, being 
a mild and patriotic king, he soon entered into Lycurgus' de- 
signs, and accepted his new form of government. These pro- 
ceedings then of your great legislator, are an evidence that it is 
next to impossible to new-model a constitution without the 
terror of an armed force. For my own part, I have applied 
that remedy with the utmost moderation ; only ridding myself 
of such as opposed the true interest of Laceda;mon. Among 
the rest I shall make a distribution of all the lands, and clear 
the people of their debts. From the strangers I shall carefully 
select some of the best and ablest, that they may be admitted 
citizens of Spaiia, and protect her with their arms : and that 
we may no longer see Laconia a prey to the JEtohans and 
Illyrians, from the want of a sufficient number of inhabitants 
interested in its defence." 

When he had finished his speech, he was the first to sur- 
render his own estate into the public stock. His father-in law, 
Megistonoiis, and his other friends, followed his example. 
The rest of the citizens did the same; and then the land was 
•divided. He even assigned lots for each of the persons whom 
he had driven into exile ; and declared that they should ail be 
recalled when tranquillity had once more taken place. Hav- 
ing filled up the number of citizens out of the best of the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring; countries, he raised a body of 
four thousand foot, whom he taught to use the two-handed 
pike instead of the javelin, and to hold their shields by a han- 
dle, and not, as before, by a ring. He then applied himself to 
the education of the youth, and formed them with all the strict- 

1 1 Lycurgus never assumed or aspired to regal authority, and Cleo- 
menes mentions this, only to take off the odium from btniself. See bis 
Life. 
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ness of Lacedaemonian discipline; in the course of which he 
was much assisted by Sphasrus. Their schools of exercise, and 
their refectories, were soon brought intp their ancient order ; 
some being reduced to it by compulsion, but the chief part 
coming voluntarily into that nobJe training peculiar to Sparta. 
To prevent any offence, however, that might be taken at the 
name of monarchy, he made his brother ^uclidas his partner 
in the throne ; and this was the only time that the Spartans 
had two kings of the satne family. 

The Achseans, he observed, and Aratus, were persuaded that 
the late change had brought the Spartan affairs into a doubtful 
and unsettled state ; and that he would not dare to quit the ci- 
ty while it was in such a ferment. He therefore thought it 
would have both its honour and utility, to show the enemy how 
readily his troops would obey him. In consequence of which 
he entered the Megalopolitan territories, where he spread 
desolation, and made a A^ery considerable booty. In one of his 
last mvches, he seized a company of comedians who were 
on the road to Messene, built a stage in the enemy's country, 
proposed a prize of forty min» to the best performer, and spent 
a whole day in seeing them. Not that he set any great value 
upon such diversions, but he did it as an insult to the en^my, 
in order to evince his superiority by this mark of contempt. 
For, among the Grecian and royal armies, this was the only 
Qne which had not a train of players, jugglers, singers, and 
dancers of both sexes. No intemperance or buffoonery, no pub- 
lic show or feasts, except on the late occasion, were ever 
seen in his camp. The young men passed the principal part 
of their time in the exercised, and the old men in teaching 
thenu Their hours of leisure were amused with cheerful dis- 
course, which had all the smartness of laconic repartee. This 
kind of amusement had those advantages which we have men- 
tioned in the Life of Lycurgus. 

The king himself was the best teacher. Plain and simple 
in his equipage and diet, assuming no kind of pomp above a 
common citizen, he set a glorious example of sobriety. This 
was no smaU advantage to his affairs in Greece. When the 
•Greeks addressed themselves to other kings, they did not so 
much admire their wealth and magnificence, as execrate their 
pride and ostentation, their difficulty of access, and harshness 
of behaviour to all who had business at their courts. But 
when they applied to Cleomenes, who not only bore the title, 
but had all the lofty qualities of a king, they saw no purple or 
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Fobes of state, no rich carriages, no mob of pages or of door^ 
keepers to be encountered. Neither had they their answer, 
after great difficulties, from the mouth of secretaries ;^ but 
they found him in an ordinary habit, ready to m^et them and 
offer them his hand. He received them with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and entered into their business with the utmost ease 
and freedom. This^ngaging manner gained their hearts, and 
they declared that lie was the only genuine descendant of 
Hercules. 

His common supper was short, and truly laconic. There 
were only couches for three people ; but when he entertained 
ambassadors or strangers, two more couches were added, and 
the table was a little better furnished by the servants. Not 
that any curious dainties, or dessert were added ; only the dish- 
es were larger, and the wine more generous. For he blamed 
one of his friends for having set before strangers nothing but 
the coarse cake and black broth which they eat in their com- 
mon refectories. ** When we have strangers to entertain," he 
said, " we need not be such very rigid Lacedsmonians." After 
supper, a three-legged stand was brought in, upon which were 
placed a brass bowl full of wine, two silver pots that held about 
a pint and a half apiece, and a few cups of the same metal. 
Such of the guests as were inclined to drink made use of these 
vessels, for the cup was not pressed upon any man against his 
will. There was no music, nor was any thing of the kind 
wanted : he entertained his company very agreeably with his 
own conversation, sometimes asking questions, and sometimes 
telling stories. His serious discourse was perfectly free from 
moroseness, and his mirth from petulance and rusticity. The 
arts which other princes used, of drawing men to their purpose 
by bribery and corruption, he looked upon as both iniquitous 
and impolitic. But to engage and fix people in his interest by 
the charms of conversation, without fraud or guile, appeared 
to him an honourable method, and worthy of a king. For he 
regarded it as the true distinction between a hireling and a 
friend, that the one is gained by money, and the other by an 
obliging behaviour. 

The Mantineans were the first who applied for his assistance. 
They admitted him into their city in the night ; and having by 

12 In the text it isyfttfAfAAnrimfi • by billets ;' but it should probably be 
read, as in the St. Germ. MS. yfctfAfAArtuVf * secretaries ;' there Ming 
■0 instances in antiquity, that have come to our knowledge, of wrHtett 
answers to a personal applicatioa. 
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his help expelled the Achaean garrison, placed themselves under 
his protection. He re-established their laws and ancient form of 
government, and retired the same day to Tegea. Thence he 
made a circuit through Arcadia, and marched down to Pherse in 
Achaia ; ' intending by this movement either to bring the Achseans 
to a battle,, or to make them look upon Aratus in a mean light 
for haying thus abandoned the country, a& it were, to his destroy- 
ing sword.- 

Hyperbatus was indeed general at that time, but Aratus had 
the whole authority. The Achseans assembM their forces, and 
encamped at Dym&se*' near Hecatomb»um ; upon which Cleo- 
menes marched up to them, though it was deemed a rash step 
for him to take post between Dymswe, which belonged to the 
enemy, and the Achsean camp. He boldly challenged the Achse- 
ans, however, and indeed forced them to battle, in which he 
entirely defeated them, killed great numbers upon the spot, and 
took many prisoners. Lango was his next object,~from which 
he expeUed an Achaean garrison, and then put the town into the 
hands of the Eleans. 

When the Achaean affairs were in this ruinous state, Aratus, 
who used to be general every other year, refused the command, 
though he was strongly pressed to accept it. But it certainly 
was wrong, when such a storm was raging, to quit the helm, .and 
leave the direction to another. The first commands of Cleome- 
jfies appeared to the Achaean deputies*^ suflSciently moderate ; af- 
terward, however, he sent envoys, and insisted on having the 
command himself. In other matters, he said he should not dif- 
fer with them, for he would restore them both the prisoners and 
their lands. The Achaeans agreed to a pacification upon these 
conditions, and invited Cleomenes to Lema,** where a general 
assembly of their state was to be held. But Cleomenes, hasten- 
ing his march too much, heated himself, and then very impru- 
dently drank cold water ; the consequence of which was, that 

13 Polybius calls it * Dymae/ 

14 The two French translators, and the English one employed by Ton- 
son, change fAtrfiet here into HfAir^Kt^ without any necessity or pretence 
of authority for it. We do not see why Cleomenes might not possibly, 
iu the first conditions which he proposed, demand something less of the 
Achseans, than their allowing him to be commander-in-chief, and gover- 
nor of all Greece. It may be remarked that Plutarch, in the account of 
this affair, which he gives in the life of Aratus, varies considerably from 
the one before us. 

15 Seated on a marsh betwejen Argos and Mycenae, and famous for the 
Hydra, which Hercules destroyed * 
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he threw up a large quantity of blood, and lost the use of his 
speech. He therefore sent the Achseans the most respectable of 
the prisoners, and puttmg off the meeting, retired to Lacedse- 
mon. 

This ruined the affairs of Greece. Had it not been for this, 
she might have recovered out of her present distress, and have 
maintained herself against the insolence and rapacity of the Ma- 
cedonians. Aratus either feared arfd distrusted Cleomenes, or 
envied his unexpected success. He thought it intolerable, that a 
young man, newly spnmg up, should rob him at once of the ho- 
nour and power which he had now for three and thirty years 
possessed, and come into a government which had been so long 
under his auspices. For this reason, he first tried what his in- 
terest and powers of persuasion would do to keep the Achseans 
from closing Avith Cleomenes ; but they were prevented from at- 
tending to hun by their admiration of the great spirit of that 
prince, and their opinion that the demands of the Spartans, who 
only desired to bring Peloponnesus back to its ancient model, 
were not unreasonable. Aratus then undertook what would not 
have become any Grecian, but what in him was peculiarly dis- 
honourable, and unworthy of all his former conduct both in the 
cabinet and in the field : He called Antigonus into Greece, and 
filled Peloponnesus with Macedonians, though in his youth he 
had expelled them, and rescued the citadel of Corinth out of 
their hands. He was even an enemy, and an object of jealousy, 
to all kings. Antigonus, in particular, (as it appears from the 
writings which he left behind him,)^^ he loaded with a thousand 
reproaches. He boasts that he had encountered and overcome 
innumerable difficulties, in order to deliver Athens from a Mace- 
donian garrison ; and yet he introduced those very Macedonians, 
armed as they were, into his own country, into his own house, 
and even into the women's apartment. At the same tim6 he 
could not bear that a Spartan king, a descendant of Hercules, 
who sought only to restore the ancient polity of his country, to 
correct its broken harmony, and to bring it back to the sober 
Doric tone which Lycurgus had given it,^^ should be declared 
general of the Sicyojiians and Triccseans.^^ In orde.' to avoid 

16 Aratus wrote a history of the Achaeans, and of his own conduct. 

17 The music, like the architecture, of the Dorians was remarkable 
for its simplicity. M. Ricard, however, with the Latin translator, and 
Amvot, thinks that Plutarch, though he often illustrates political by phy- 

. sicai harmony, only means in this place to refer to the Doric of the Lace- 
demonians.* 

18 This probably should be * Tritaeans.' Tritsea was a city of Phocis, 
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the coarse cake and the short cloak, and (what he thouglit the 
greatest grievance in the whole system of Cleomenes) the abo- 
lishing of riches, and the rendering of poverty a more supporta- 
ble thing, he made Achaea truckle to the diadem and purple of 
Macedonians, and of Asiatic grandees. To shun the app^r- 
ance <r»f submission to Cleomenes, he offered sacrifices to the 
divinity of Antigonus, and with a garland on his head sung paeans 
in honour of a rotten Macedonian. These things we say, not 
in accusation of Aratus, for in many respects he was a great 
man, and worthy of Greece ; we mean only to point out with 
compassion the weakness of human nature, which in dispositions 
the best formed to virtue can produce no excellepce witliout 
some taint of imperfection. 

When the Achseans re-assembled at Argos, and Cleomenes 
came down from Tegea to meet them, the Greeks entertained 
strong hopes of peace. But Aratus, who had already settled 
the principal points with Antigonus, fearing that Cleomenes, ei- 
ther by his obliging manner of treating, or by force, would gain 
all he wanted from the people, proposed ; " That he should take 
three hundred hostages for the security of his person, and enter 
the town alone: or, if he declined that proposal, should come 
to the place of exercise without the walls called Cyllarabium,*^ 
and treat there at the head of his army." Cleomenes remon- 
strated against the injustice of these proceedings. He said,. 
<* They should have made him these proposals at first ; and not 
now, when he "was at their gates, distrust him, and shut him 
out" He, therefore, wrote the Achseans a letter upon this sub- 
ject,^ almost filled with complaints of Aratus ; and the applica- 
tions of Aratus to the people were little more than invectives 
against the king of Sparta. The consequence was, that the lat- 

' ter quickly retired, and sent a herald to declare war against the 
Achseans. This herald (according to Aratus) was sent not to 
Argos, but to ^gium,^ in order that the Achseans might be en- 

■^rely unprepared. There were at this time great commotions 
among the members of the Achaean league, and many towns 
were ready to fall off. For the common people were longing for 
an equal diatnbution of lands, and the extinction of their debts; 

and comprehended in the league ; which could hardly be the case with 
Tricca, a city of Thessaly, or rather of^Acheea, iftius. vi. 12. 

19 From Cyllarbus, the son of Stheneliif»^ 

20 This was a maritime town of Achaea, oh the Corinthian bay, and of 
course at a great distance from Argos. The intention of Cleomenes 
was to take Argos by surprise, before the inhabitants could receive intel- 
ligence of the war. 
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while the better sort In general were displeased at Aratus, and ■ 
«ome of them highly provoked at his having brought the Mace- 
donians into Peloponnesus. 

Encouraged by these misunderstandings, Cleomenes entered 
Achaia ; where he first took Pellene by surprise, and dislodged 
the Achaean garrison. Afterward he made himself muster of 
Pheneum and Penteleum. As the Achieans were apprehen- 
sive of a revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they sent a body of 
cavalry, and some mercenaries, from Argos, to guard against 
any measures tending that way, and went themselves to cele- 
brate the Nemean games' at Argos. Upon this, Cleomenes 
hoping (what really proved the case) that if he could come 
suddenly upon the city, while it was filled with multitudes as- 
sembled to partake of the diversions, he should throw all into 
the utmost confusion, marched up to the walls by night, and 
seized the quarter called Aspis, which lay above the theatre, 
notwithstanding its difficulty of access. This struck them all 
with sucli terror, that no one thought of making any resis- 
tance ; they agreed to receive a garrison, and gave twenty of 
the citizens as hostages for their acting as allies to Sparta^ and 
following the standard of Cleomenes as their general. 

This action added greatly to .the fame and authority of that 
prince. For the ancient kings of Sparta, with all their endea- 
vours, could never fix Argos in their interest; and Pyrrhus 
himself, one of the ablest of chieftains, though he forced his 
way into the to'wn, could not hold it ; but lost his life in the at- 
tempt, and had a considerable part of his army cut in pieces. 
Hence the despatch and keenness of Cleomenes were the more 
admired ; and they, who before had laughed at him for declar- 
ing, that he would tread in the steps of Solon and Lycurgus in 
the cancelling of debts and in an equal division of property, 
were now fuHy persuaded, that he was the sole cause of the 
entire change in the spirit and success of the Spartans. In 
both respects they were so contemptible before, and so little 
able to help themselves, that the ^tolians made an inroad into 
Laconia, and carried off fifty thousand slaves. Upon which 
occasion, one of the old Spartans said, ^* The enemy had done 
them a kindness, by taking such a heavy charge off their 
hands." Yet they had no sooner returned to their primitive 
customs and discipline, than as if Lycurgus himself had re- 
stored his polity, and invigorated it with his presence, they 
gave the most extraordinary instances of valour and obedieifce 
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to their magistrates, in raisiDg Sparta to its ancient superiority 
in Greece, and recovering Peloponnesus. 

Along, with Argos, Cleonse and Phlius immediately came 
in.'^ Aratus was at that time making an inquisition at Co- 
rinth into the conduct of such as were reported to be in the 
Lacedsemonian interest. But when the intelligence Of their 
late losses reached him, and he found that the city was falling 
off to Cleomenes, and sought to get rid of the Achieans,^ he 
was not a little alarmed. In this confusion he could devise no 
better expedient than that of calling the citizens to council, 
and in the mean while he stole away to the gate. A horse 
being ready for him there, he mounted and fled to Sicyon. 
The Corinthians were in such haste to pay their compliments 
to Cleomenes, that (as Aratus informs us) they killed or spoiled ^ 
all their horses. He adds, that Cleomenes highly censured the 
people of Corinth for not having seized him, but suffered him 
to escape. Nevertheless, Megistonoiis, he subjoins, came to 
him on the part of that prince, and offered to give him large 
sums if he would deliver up the citadel of Corinth, where he 
bad an Achsean garrison. He answered, << That affairs did not 
then depend upon him, but he must be governed by circum- 
stances." So Aratus himself writes. 

Cleomenes in his march from Argos added the Troezenians,. 
Epidaurians, and Hermionians, to the number of his friends 
and allies; and then went to Corinth, and drew a line of cir- 
cumvallation about the citadel, which the Achseans refused to 
surrender, lie sent, however, for the friends and stewards of 
Aratus, and ordered him to take care of his house and effects 
in that cify. He likewise sent again to that general by Trity- 
mallus the Messenian, and proposed that the citadel should 
be garrisoned half with Achsans, and half with Lacedssmo- 
nians ; offering at the same time to double the pension whic^ 
he then received from Ptolemy [Euergetes] king of Egypt. But 
Aratus, instead •f accepting these conditions, having sent his 
son and other hostages to Antigonus, and persuaded the Achs- 
ans tp^give orders that the citadel of Corinth should be put 
into the hands of that prince, Cleomenes immediately ravaged 

21 Towns between Argos and Corinth. 

22 Id the printed text it is A^cttocv ATTAkXAytioeti fiSfxc/uifovy and the 
Latin and French translators have fotlowed it, rendering it to this sense, . 
• and the Achicans were hastening home ;' but two MSS. give us Cuxc/uwhy, 
wbieh is to be referred to Uoxiv preceding, and with the former English 
translator we choose to follow that reading. 
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th« territories of Sicyon, and in pursuance of a decree of tW 
Corinthians, seized on the whole estate of Aratus. After An- 
tigonus had passed Gerania^ with a large arlny, Cleomenes 
thought it more advisable to fortify the Onsan mountains^^ 
than the Isthmus, and by the advantage of his post to tire out 
the Macedonians, rather than hazard a pitched battle with 
the highly disciplined phalanx. By this plan of operations 
Antigonus was greatly perplexed. For he had neither laid in a 
sufficient quantity of provision, nor could he easily fonce the 
pass, where Cleomenes had stationed himself. He attempted 
one night. Indeed, to get into Peloponnesus by the port of 
Lechseiim,^ but he was repulsed with loss. 

Cleomenes was highly encouraged by this success, and hiB 
troops went to their evening's refreshment with pleasure. 
Antigonus, on the other hand, was extremely dispirited; for 
he saw himself in so troublesome a situation, that it was 
scarcely possible to find any resources, except such as were 
extremely difficult of execution. At last he determined ta 
move to the promontory of Heraeum,^ and thence to transport 
his troops in*boats to Sicyon; but that required much time,^ 
and very considerable preparations. The following evening, 
liowever, some of the friends of Aratus arrived from Argos 
by sea, having been despatched to acquaint him that the Ar- 
gives were revolting from Cleomenes, and purposed to invite 
him to that city.- Of this defection, Aristotle was the author, 
and h& had found no great difficulty in persuading the people 
^into it, because Cleomenes had not cancelled their debts, as 
he had given them reason to expect. Upon this Aratus, with 
fifteen hundred men, whom he had received from Antigonus, 
sailed to Epidaurus. But Aristotle, not waiting for him, as-^ 
sembled the townsmen, and with the assistance of Timoxenus 
and a party of Achseans from Sicyon attacked the citadel. 

Cleomenes received intelligence of this about the second 
watch of the night, sent for Megistonoiis, and in an angry tone 
ordered him to the relief of Argos* For he it was, who had 

23 A mountain between Megara and Corinth. t 

24 This range of mountains extends from the Scironian rocks, on the 
road to Attica, as far as mountCithseron (Strab. viii.) They were called 
o/)» ovMtt, ' the mountains of asses,' (L.) a name derived (as the learned 
Bryant elaborately proves^ in his dissertation upon the story of Balaam) 
from one of the objects of idolatry of the heathen world* 

25 One of the two harbours of Corinth. 

26 Consecrated to JiiAO, on which stood a teH^le of that goddessw 
See Liv. xxxii. 23 * 
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principaUy guaranteed the obedience of the Argives, and had 
thus prevented the expulsion of such as were suspected. 
Having despatched Me^istonoiis upon this business, the Spar- 
tan prince watched the motions of Antigonus, and endeavour- 
ed to dispel the fears of the Corinthians ; assuring them it was 
no serious affair that had happened at Argos, but only an in- 
considerable tumult Megistonoiis got into Argos, and was 
slain in a skirmish there ; the garrison were hard pressed, and 
messenger after messenger sent to Cleomenes. Upon this he 
was afraid that the enemy, after they had made themselves 
masters of Argos, Would block up the passages against him, 
and then go and ravage Laconia at their pleasure, and besiege 
Sparta itself, which was left without defence. He, therefore, 
decan^ped from Corinth, the consequence of which was the 
loss of the town ; for Antigonus immediately entered it, and 
placed a garjrison there. In the mean time Cleomenes, hav^* 
ing collected his forces, which had been scattered in their 
march, attempted to scale the walls of Argos ; but failing in 
that enterprise, he broke open the vaults under the quarter 
called Aspis, gained an entrance that way, and joined his gar- 
rison, which still held out against the Aebeeans. After this^ 
he took some other quarters of the city by assault ; and, order- 
ing the Cretan archers to ^ly their bows, cleared the streets 
of tbe enemy. But when he saw Antigonus descending with 
his infantry from the heights into the plain, and his cavalry al- 
ready pouring into the city, he thought it impossible to maia- 
tain his post. He had now no other resource but to collect 
all his men, and retire along the walls, which he accordingly 
did without loss. Thus, after having achieved the greatest 
exploits in a short space of time, and made himself master of 
almost the whole of Peloponnesus in one campaign, he lost all 
in less time than he had gained it ; some cities immediately 
withj]rawing from his alliance, and others surrendering them- 
selves not long afterward to Antigonus. 

Such was the ill success of this expedition. And what was 
DO less a misfortune, as he was marching home, messengers 
from Laced»mon met him in the evening near Tegea, and in- 
formed him of the death of his wife ; for whom his affection 
was so strong, that amidst the current of his happiest success 
he could not stay from her a whole campaign, but frequently 
repaired to Sparta. No wonder then that a young man, de- 
prived of so beautiful and virtuous a wife, was extremely affect- 
ed with the loss. Yet his sorrow did not debase the dignity 
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of his mind. He spoke in the same accent; he preserved the 
same dress and look ; he gave his orders to his officers, and 
provided for the security of Tegea. 

Next morning he entered Lacedsemon; and, after having 
paida proper tribute to grief at home with his mother and his 
children, he applied himself to the concerns of state. Ptole- 
my, king of Egypt, agreed to furnish him with succours ; but 
it was on Condition that he sent his mother and children as 
hostages. This circumstance he knew not how to cemmuni- 
cate to his' mother; and he often attempted to mention it to 
her, but he could not proceed. She began to suspect there 
was something, which he was afraid to open to her; and she 
dsked his friends what it might be. At last, he ventured to 
tell her ; upon which she burst into a fit of laughter, and said, 
" Was this the thing -which you have so long hesitated to com- 
municate ? Why do you not immediately put u^ on board a 
ship, and send this carcass of mine where you think it may be 
of most use to Sparta, before age renders it good for nothing, 
and sinks it into the ^rave ?" 

When every thing was prepared for the voyage, they went 
hy land to Tsenarus, the army conducting them to that port. 
Cratesiclea, being on the point of embarking, took Cleomenes 
alone in the temple of Neptune, where seeing him in great emo- 
tion and concern, she threw her arms about him and said; 
*< King of the Lacedaemonians, take care that when we go out 
.no one perceive us weeping, or doing any thing unworthy of 
Sparta. This alone is in our power ; the event is in the hands 
of God." After she had given him this advice, and composed 
her countenance, she went on hoard, with' her little grandson 
in her arms, and ordered the pilot to put to sea as soon as 
possible. 

Upon her arrival in Egypt, she understood that Ptolemy had 
received ambassadors from Antigonus, and seemed to listen to 
his proposals ; and on the other hand, she was informed that 
Cleomenes, though invited by the Achseans to a pacification, 
was afraid upon her account to put an end to the war, without 
Ptolemy's consent. In this difficulty she wrote to her son, to 
desire him to do what he thought most advantageous and ho- 
nourable for Sparta, and not for the sake of an old woman and 
a child to live in constant fear of Ptolemy." Such was the be- 
haviour of Cratesiclea under adverse fortune. 

After Antigonus had taken Tegea, and plundered Orchomenus 
and Mantinea, Cleomenes, now shut up within the bounds oX 
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Laeonia, enfranchised such of the helots as could pay five Attic 
minse for their liberty. By this expedient he raised fifty talents; 
and having moreover armed and trained in the Macedonian man- 
ner two thousand of those helots, whom he designed to oppose 
to the Leucaspides of Antigonus, he engaged in a great and un- 
expected enterprise. Megalopolis was at that time as large and 
powerful a city as Sparta. It was supported, besides, by the 
Achseans and Antigonus, whose troops lay on each side of it. 
The Megalopolitans, indeed, had been the foremost and most 
«ager of all the Achseans in their application to Antigonus. This 
city, however, Cleomenes resolved to surprise ; for which pur- 
pose he ordered his men to take five days' provisions, and led 
them to Sellasia, as if he meditated an inroad into the territories 
of Argos. But he turned short, and entered those of Megalo- 
polis; and after having refreshed his troops at Rhoetium, march- 
ed by Helicus*^ directly toward that city. When he was near 
it, he sent Panteus forward with two companies of Lacedsemo- 
nians to seize that part of the wall which was between the two 
towers, and which he understood to be the least guarded ; and 
followed himself, with the rest of his army, at the common 
pace. Panteus finding not only that quarter, but a considerable 
portion of the remainder of the wall without defence, pulled It 
down in some places, undermined it in others, and put all the 
sentinels to the sword. While he was thus employed, Cleo- 
menes came up and entered the city with his forces, before the 
Megalopolitans knew of his approach. 

They were no sooner apprised of the misfortune which had 
befallen them, than the chief part left the city, t^^iing along with 
them their money and other most valuable effects. The rest 
made a stand, and though they could not dislodge the enemy, 
yet their resistance gave their fellow -citizens an opportunity of 
< >capin?. There remained not above a thousand men in the 
town, ai^the others having retired to Messene with their wives 
and children, before there was any possibility of pursuing them. 
A large part even of those who had airmed and fought in de- 
fence of the city got off, and very few were taken prisoners. Of 
this number were Lysandridas and Thearidas, two persons of 
high name and authority in Megalopolis. As they were such 
resectable men, the soldiers carried them before Cleomenes. 
Lysandridas no sooner saw Cleomenes, than he thus addressed 
him: ** Now," said he, (in aloud voice, because it was at a dis- 

27 Labinus, from a passage in Pauf anios, thinks it ou^ht to be read, 
' HelissoD,' there being no such place as Helicus in Arcadia. ' 
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tance,) " now, king of Sparta, you have an opportunity of doing 
an action much more glorious and princely than the late one, 
and of acquiring immortal honour." Cleomenes, guessing at 
his aim, replied ; " You would not have me restore you the 
town ?" " This is the very thing," said Lysandridas, " which 
I would propose. I strongly advise you not to destroy so fine 
a city, hut to fill it with firm friends and faithful allies by restor- 
ing the Megalopolitans to their country, and becoming the sa- 
viour of so considerable a people." Cleomenes paused a while, 
and then answered, "This is hard to believe; but, be it as ft 
will, let glory ^ith us have always greater weight than interest." 
In consequence of this determination he sent the two men to 
Messene, with a herald in his own name, to ofi*er the Megalopo- 
litans their town, on condition that they would renounce the 
Achaeans, and declare themselves his friends and allies.* 

Though Cleomenes, however, made so gracious and hu- 
mane a proposal, Philopoemen would not suffer the Megalo- 
politans to accept it, or to quit the Achaan league**; but as- 
suring them that the king of Sparta, instead of inclining to re- 
store them their city, was only anxious to get the citizens like- 
wise into his power, forced Thearidas and Lysandridas to 
leave Messene. This is that Philopcemen, who was subsequent- 
ly the leading man among the Achaans, and (as we have relat- 
ed in Jiis life) one of the most illustrious of the Greeks. 

Upon this Cleomenes, who had hitherto kept the houses and 
goods of the Megalopolitans with so much care that not the 
least thing had been embezzled, was enraged to such a degree, 
that he plundered the whole, sent the statues and pictures to 
Sparta, and levelled the greatest and best parts of the city with 
the ground. He then marched home again, being under some 
apprehensions that Antigonus and the Achceans would come 
upon him. They made no motion, however, toward it, hr 
they were then holding a council at^gium. Aratus mounted 
the rostrum upon that occasion, where he wept a long time 
with his robe before his face. They were all much surprised, 
and desired him to speak. At last, he said, " Megalopolis Is 
destroyed by Cleomenes." The Achs^ans were astonished at 
so heavy and sudden a blow, and the council immediatefy 
broke up. Antigonus made strenuous efforts to go to the re- 
lief of the place ; but as his troops assembled slowly from their 

28 Polybius, in his second book, bestows just encomiums upon this 
conduct of the Megalopolitans, and as warmly censures the cruelty of 
CleoDienes. 
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winter quarters, he ordered them to remain where they Were, 
and marched to Argos with a considerable body of forces which 
he had with him. 

This made the second enterprise of Cleomenes appear rash 
and desperate; but Polybius, on the contrary, informs us, that 
it was conducted with the utmost foresight. For knowing (as 
he tells us) that the Macedonians were dispersed in winter 
quarters, and that ^ntigonus lay in Argos with only his friends 
4ind a few mercenaries about him, he entered the territories of 
that city ; under the persuasion, that either the shame of iguf- 
fering such an inroad would provoke Antigonus to battle, and 
expose him to a defeat, or that, if he declined the combat, it 
would bring him into disrepute with the Argives. The event 
justified his expectation. When the people of Argos saw their 
country laid waste, and every thing that was valuable destroyed 
or carried off, they ran in great displeasure to the king's gates, 
and besieged them with clamour, bidding him either go out and 
light, or else give place to his superiors. Antigonus, however, 
like a wise and able general, thought the censures of strangers 
no disgrace, in comparison with his quitting a place of security, 
and rashly hazarding a battle, and therefore he persisted in his 
first resolution. Cleomenes, in the mean time, marched up to 
the very walls, insulted his enemies, and before he retired spread 
desolation at his pleasure. 

Soon after his return, he was informed that Antigonus was 
come to Tegea, with a design to enter Laconia on that side. 
Upon this emergency he put his troops under march another 
way, and appeared again before Argos by break of day, ravag- 
ing all the adjacent fields. He did not now cut down the corj^ 
with scythes and sickles, as people usually do, but beat it down 
with wooden instruments in the form of cimiters, as if this de- 
struction w^as only an amusement to his soldiers in their march. 
Yet when they would have set fire to Cyllarabis, the'fechool of 
exercise, he prevented it ; reflecting that the ruin of Megalopo- 
lis had been dictated rather by passion than by reason. 

Antigonus immediately returned to Argos, having taken care 
to place guards in all the passages of the mountains. But Cleo- 
menes, as if he held him and his operations in the utmost con- 
tempt, sent heralds to demand the keys of Juno's temple,' that 
he might sacrifice to the goddess. After he had indulged him- 
self in tliis insult on his enemy, and offered his sacrifice under 
the walls of the temple which was fast shut up, he led his troops 
off to PhlJus. In his march tlience he dislodged the garrison 
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of Ologuntus, and then proceeded by Orchomenus ; by which 
means he not only inspired his subjects with fresh courage, but 
made himself considered by the enemy as an admirable general, 
and a man capable of the most arduous undertakings. For, with 
the strength of a single city, to oppose the whole power of the 
Macedonians and Peloponnesians, and all the treasures of the 
king, and not only to keep Laconia untouched, but to carry 
devastation into the enemy's country, were indicationis of no 
common genius and spirit. 

He^ who first termed money < the sinews of business,' seenis 
principally to have had respect to that of War, And De- 
mades, when the Athenians called upon him to equip their 
navy and get it out, though their treasury was very low, told 
them, " They must.think of baking bread before they thought 
of an embarkation." It is also said that the old Archidamus, at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when the allies desi- 
red that the quota of each might be settled, replied, *' war 
cannot be kept at a set diet."*® And in this case we may justly 
observe that, as wrestlers strengthened by long exercises at 
last tire out those who have equal skill and agility, but not equal 
exercise ; so Antigonus, coming to the war with vast funds, in 
process of time exhausted and overcame Cleomenes, who could 
but very slenderly pay his mercenaries, and give his Spartans 
bread. 

In all other respects the times favoured Cleomenes, Antigo- 
nus being called home by the bad posture of his affairs. Fo^ 
in his absence, the barbarians had invaded and ravaged the 
whole of Macedon. The Illyrians in particular, descending 
with an immense army from the north, harassed the Mace- 
donians so much that they were compelled to send for Anti- 
gonus. riad the letters been brought a little before the battle, 
that general would have immediately departed, and bidden the 
Achseans a long farewell. But fortune, who loves to make the 
greatest affairs turn upon some minute circumstance, proved, 
on this occasion, of what consequence a moment of time may 
be.3o As soon as the battle of Sellasia^^ was fought, abd Cle- 
omenes had lost his army and his dty, messengers arrived to 

29 This saying is below, in Demosthenes' Life, assigned to the orator 
Crobylus, upon a different occasion* 

30 Plutarch had this reflection from Polybius. 

31 Polybius, in his second book, has given a particular account of 
this battle AntigonuS had twenty-eight thousand foot, and twelve hun- 
dred horse. The army of Cleomenes consisted only of twenty thoysauU ; 
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tall Antigonus home^ This was a deep aggravation of the Spav« 
tan king's misfortunes. lEIad he held off, and avoided an attidn 
only a day or two longer, he would have been under no neces** 
dity of fighting; and, after the^ Macedonians were gone, he 
might have made peace with the Achfleans upon what condi- 
tions he pleased. But such, as we. said, was his want of mo-* 
ney, that he had no resource but the sword ; and, therefore, at 
Polybius informs us, with twenty thousand men he was con- 
strained to challenge thirty thousand. 

Through the whole course of the action he showed himself 
&n excellent general ; his Spartans behaved with the utmost 
spirit, and his mercenaries fought not ill ^'bis defeat was owing 
to the superior advantage which the Macedonians had in t[ieir 
armour, and to the weight and impetuosity of their phalanx. 

Phylarchue, indeed, assures us it was the treachery 6f one of 
his officers that ruined the affairs of Cleomenes. Antfgomu 
had ordered the Illj'rians and Acarnanians secretly to take a 
circuit, and- surround that wing which was commanded by 
Euclidas, the brother of Cleomene«, while he Was marshalling^ 
the rfest of his army. Cleomenes, viewing from an eminence 
his adversary's arrangement, could not perceive where the II- 
lyrians and Acarnanians were posted, and began to fear that 
they were designed for isome such manoeuvre. He therefore 
tilled Damoteles, whose business it was to guard against any 
surprise, and ordered him to reconnoitre the enemy's rear 
With particular care, and form the best conjecture he could of 
the intended movements. Damoteles, who is said to have 
been bribed by Antigonus, assured him that *< he had nothing 
to fear from that quarter, for all was safe in the rear; neither 
was there any thing noore to be done but to resist the attack 
upon his front.'* Cleomenes, satisfied with this report, en- 
countered Antigonus. The Spartans charged with so much 
vigour, that they drove back the Macedonian phalanx, and ea- 
gerly pur«i^^d their advantage for about five furlongs. The 
king then, seeing Euclidas in the other wing quite surrounded, 
stopped and exclaimed ; " Thou art lost, my dear brother, thou 

but it was advantageously posted. He was encamped on two mountains, 
which were almost inaccessible, and separated only By a narrow defile. 
These he had fortified with strong ramparts, and a deep fosse ; so that 
Antigonus, after reconnoitring his situation, did not think proper to at- 
tack him, but encamped- at a small distance on the plain. M length 
throu^ want of money and provisions, Cleomenes was forced to come 
to action, and was beaten. 
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art lost, in spite of all thy v^ilour ! But glorious is thy example 
to our Spartan youth, and the songs of our matrons shall for 
eyer record tbee."^* 

Euclidas^and the wing he commanded, being thus cut pff, the 
victors fell upon Cleomenes, who seeing his men in disorder, 
and unable to maintain the fight, provided as well as he could 
lor his own safety. It is said, that great numbers of the mer* 
cenaries were killed ; and that, of six thousand Lacedemo- 
nians, not more than two hundred were saved. . 

When he reached Sparta, h6 advised the citizens to receive 
Antigonus. " For my part," said he, ** I am willing either to 
live or to die, as the^^^e or the other may be most for the in- 
terest of my couhtry^.^' ♦ Seeing the women run to meet the 
few brave men, who had escaped with him, help to take off their 
armour, and present them with wine, he retired into his own 
house. After the death of his wife, he had taken into keep- 
ing a young woman, who was a freeborn native of idegalopo- 
lis. She approached him, according to custom, with a tender 
of her services on his return from the field. But, though both 
thirsty and weary, he would neither drink nor sit down; he 
only placed his hand against a pillar, and his head upon his 
elbow, armed as he was ; and having rested a few moments, 
while he considered what course to take, he repaired to 6y- 
thium^ with his friends. There they embarked on board ves^ 
sels provided for that, purpose, and immediately put to sea. 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Sparta surrendered. His, be- * 
haviour to the inhabitants was mild and humane,, and not un^ 
suitftble to the dignity of their republic. For he offered them 
DO kind of insuli, but restored to them their laws and polity ; 
and, after having sacrificed to the gods, retired the third day. 
He had learned, indeed, that Macedon was involved in a dan- 
gerous war, and that the barbarians were ravaging the country. 
Besides, he was in a deep consumption, and had a continual 
defluxion upon the lungs. He bore up, however, binder his af- 
fliction, and wrestled with domestic wars, until a brilliant and 
bloody victory over the barbarians enabled him to die more 
gloriously. Phylarchus informs us (and it is not at all improba* 

32 He acted like a brave soldier, (as it appears from Polybius,) but not 
Hke a skilful officer. Instead of pouriog down apon the eoemy from the 
keiebts,,and retiring as he found it convenient, he stood still, and sul^r* 
•d the Macedonians to intercept his retreat. 

93 A small city near the mouth of the Eurotas, which served as flie 
port of Sparta * 
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" ble) that he burst a vessel in his lungs, with shouting in the bat- 
tle : though it was current in the schools, that in expressing 
his joy after the victory, and crying out, " O glorious day !". he 
brought up a great quantity of blood, and fell into a fever, of 
which he died. Thus much concerning Antigonus. 

From the isle of Cythera, where Cleomenes first touched, 
he sailed to another island called ^gialia. There he had 
formed a design to pass over to Cyrene; when one of his 
fnends, named Therycion, a man of high and intrepid spirit 
upon all occasions, and one who always indulged himself in a 
lofty and haughty turn of expression, came privately to him, 
and thus addressed him : " We have lost, my prince, the most 
noble of deaths, which we might have found in- the battle ; 
though the world had heard us boast, that Antigonus should 
never conquer the king of Sparta till he had slain him. Yet 
there is a second opportunity still offered us by glory and vir- 
tue. Whither, then, are we so absurdly sailing ; flying a death 
that is near, and seeking one that is remote? If it is not dis- 
honourable for the descendants of Her<Jules to serve the suc- 
cessors of Philip and Alexander, why do we not save ourselves 
a long voyage by making our submission to Antigonus, who, la 
all probability, as much excels Ptolemy, as the Macedonians do 
the Egyptians ? But if we do not choose to be governed by a 
man who beat us in the field, why do we take one whomever 
conquered us for our master ? Is it that we may exhibit our in- 
feriority to two, instead of one, by flying before Antigonus, 
and then going to flatter Ptolemy ? Shall we say, that you go 
into Egypt for your mother's sake ? It will be a glorious and 
happy thing truly for her, to show Ptolemy's wives her son, 
from a king, degraded into a captive and an exiles No ! while 
we are yet masters of our swords, and are still in sight of La- 
conia, let us deliver ourselves from this miserable fortune, and 
make our excuse for our past behaviour to those brave men 
who fell for Sparta at Sellasia. Or shall we rather sit down 
in Egypt, and inquire whom Antigonus has left satrap of La- 
cedsemon ?" 

To this speech of Therycion, Cleomenes replied : ♦« Dbst 
thou think then, wretch that thou art, dost thou think by run- 
ning into the arms of death, a thing of all others the easiest to 
be found, to display thy courage and fortitude ? And dost thou 
not consider, that this flight is still more dastardly than the ' 
former? Better men than we have given way to their enemies, 

-being either overset by fortune, or oppressed by numbers. But 
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he who famts either through fear of labour and pain, or of thf 
•pinions and tongues of men, falls a victim to his own coward- 
ice. A Toluntary death ought to be an action, not a retreat 
from action. For it is an ungenerous thing, either to live or 
to die to ourselves. All that thy expedient could possibly ef« 
flbct, would be only to extricate us from our present misfor- 
tunes, without answering any purpose either of honour or 
utility. But I think that neither thou, nor T, ought to desert 
all hopes for our country. If those hopes should desert us, 
death, when we seek for him, will not be hard to find." The- 
rycion made no reply ; but on the first opportunity of quitting 
Cleomenes, he went down to the shore and stabbed himself 

C^eomenes left iBgiaiia, and sailed to Africa, where he was 
received by the king's officers, and conducted to Alexandria* 
When he was first introduced to Ptolemy,^ that prince behav- 
ed to him With sufficient kindness and humanity ; but, when 
upon farther trial of him, he discovered his strength of under- 
standing, and that his laconic and simple way of conversing 
was mixed with a vein of. wit and pleasantry ; when he saw 
that he did not, in any instance whatever, dishonour his royal 
birth, or crouch to fortune ; he began to take more pleasure in 
his discourse than in the mean sacrifices of complaisance and 
flattery. He deeply repented, likewise, and blushed at the 
tbou^t of having neglected such a man, ai^d given him up tn 
Antigonus, who, by conquering him, had acquired so mucli 
power and glory. He, therefore, now encouraged him with 
every mark of attention and respect, and promised to send him 
back to Greece with a fleet and a supply of money, to re-esta- 
blish him in his kingdom. His present appointments amount- 
ed to four and twenty talents by the year. Out of this, he 
maintained himself and his friends in a sober and frugal man- 
ner, and employed the rest in offices of humanity to such 
Greeks as had left their country and retired into Egypt. 

But old Ptolemy died before he could carry his intentions in 
favour of Cleomenes into execution ; and the court soon be*- 
coming a scene of debauchery and drunkenness, where wo- 
men bore the chief sway, the business of Cleomenes was neg- 
lected. For the klng^' was so much corrupted with wine and 
women, that in his more sober and serious hours he would at- 
tend to nothing but the celebration of mysteries, and the beat- 
• log of a drum round the palace ; while the great aflaire of 

34 Ptolemy Euergetff. 9d Ptolemy Pbilopator. 
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state were left to hid mistress Agathoelea, and her mother, and 
Oenanthes, the infamous minister of his pleasures. It appears, 
however, that at first some use was made of Cleomenes. For 
Ptolemy being afraid of his brother Magas, who, through his 
mother's interest, was in high favour with the army, admitted 
Cleomenes to a consaltation in his cabinet ; the subject of 
which was, whether or not he should destroy his brother. All 
the rest voted for it, but Cleomenes strongly opposed it. He 
said, " The king, if it were possible, ought to have more bro- 
thers, for the greater security of the crown, and the better 
management of aflfairs." And when Sosibius, the king's prin- 
cipal favourite, replied, " That the mercenaries could not be 
trusted so long as Magas was alive," Cleomenes desired thtm 
to give themselves no concern on that head : ** For," said he, 
" above three thousand of the mercenaries are Peloponnesians^ 
who, upon a nod from me, will be ready with their arms."^ 
Hence Ptolemy for the present considered Cleomenes not only 
as a steady friend, but a man of power ; but his weakness afr 
terward, as is common with people of little understanding, in- 
creasing his timidity, he began to place his security in jealousy 
and suspicion. His ministers were of the same stamp, and 
they regarded Cleomenes, on account of his interest with the 
mercenaries, as an object of apprehension ; insomuch that many 
were heard to say, " He was a lion among a flock of sheep." 
Such indeed he seemed to be, at that court, where, with a si- 
lent severity of aspect he observed all that passed. 

Amidst these circumstances, he made no more applications for 
ships or trooips. But having learnt that Antigonus was dead, 
that the Acheans were engaged in war with the iEtolians, and 
that a£fairs called strougly for his presence in the troubles and^ 
distractions which then reigned in Peloponnesus, he desired 
on^ a conveyance thither for himself and his friends. No 
one, however, listened to his application. The king, vfrho 
spent his time in all kinds of bacchanalian revels with women, 
could not possibly hear him. Sosibius, the prime minister^ 
thought Cleomenes mast prove a formidable and dangerous 
man, if he were kept in Egypt against his will ; and that yet 
it was not safe to dismiss him, because of his bold and enter- 
prising spint, and because he had been an eyewitness of the 
distempered state of the kingdom* For it was not in the pow- 

36 Polybfiis gives a cllflfereni and darker picture of ClecHpenes' con- 
duct upon this occasion, and represents him as making this speech only 
to connrm Ptolemy and Soeibtus in their project of murdering MagasJ^ 
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tr of money to moHfy him. Ab the ^x Apis», thoti^ retell 
ing to all appearahce in every imagiifable delight, yet longs af- 
ter the liberty which nature gav« hiin, desires to bound over 
the fields add pastures at his pleasure, and discovers a mani- 
i^st uneasiness under the hands of the priest who feeds him, so 
Cleomenes could not be satisfied with a soft and effeminate 
fife ; but, like Achilles, 

Cousumine cares lay heavy on bis mind ', 

In bis black thoughts revenge and slaughter roll, 

And scenes of blood rise dreadful in hb soul. Popk. (SS.) 

While his affairs were in this posture, Nicagoras the Mease- 
nian, a mtin who,- under the pretence of (Hendsbip, concealed* 
the most rancorous hatred'^ of Cleomenes, came to Alexano- 
dria. He had formerly, it seems, sdd him a fine jMcce of 
ground; and the king, either through want of money, or his 
continual engagement in war, had neglected to pay him for it. 
Cleomenes, who happened to be walking upon the quay, saw 
this Nicagoras just landing from a merchant'sbip, and saluting, 
him with great kindness, inquired, '* What business had bronght 
liim to Egypt ?'^ Nicagoras returned the compliment with an 
equal appearance of friendship, and answered, ** I am bringing 
some fine war-horses for the king*" Cleomenes laughed, and 
said, << I could rather have wished t hat you had brought him 
some female musicians and patMcs; for those are the cattle 
that the king at present likes best." Nicagoras, at that time,- 
only smiled ; but a few days afterward he reminded Cleo- 
menes of the field which he had sold him, and requested to be 
paid for It; pretending, ^ That he would not have giren him 
any trouble about it,, if he had not met with considerable loss 

37 Which had a temple at Memphl^i and watoneof the chief objects 
of Egyptian superstitidn.f' 

38 Horn. n.i.491» 

39 Of this hatred Polybius assigns the cause. Nicagoras had been the 
friend of the murdered Archldamus, had negotiated his return to Sparta, . 
and had accompanied him thither. Hit aubsequent rancour against Cleo* 
menes seems to prove, but too' well, the partici]jiation of that prince in 
the murder. See note (4.) p^,149. This, as prejudicial to the character 
of his hero, Plutarch appears here to have suppressed ; and yet, in Uie- 
Subjoined parallel, he admits the probabilin' of his goilt/ It most be own- 
e^, however, that he 19 too partial to Cleomenes, iNt>bably in c oj y e 
quence of having followed Phylarchus, (though by his own confession,, 
occasionally a fabulous writer. See the Life of Themistocles, Vol. li p. 
44 ) in preference to Polybius, whom, he perhaps, suspected of an nndue- 
bitts in favour of Aratus and the Aeh«an&* 
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in tfae diisposjil of his ttierehandise.'* CleomenfS assured him, 
*< That he had nothing kft of whUt the kings of Egypt had 
given him;'^ upon which Nicagoras, in his disappointment, 
acquainted ^sibius wfth the joke tipou the king. Sosibius re" 
ceived the informaftion with pleasure; but, being desirous to 
have something against Cieomenes that would still farther ex-^ 
asperate Ptolemy, he persuaded Nicagoras to leave a letter be-*^ 
kind him, asserting that, *^ If the Spartan prince had received 
a supply of ships and men from the king of tgypt's bounty, he 
would have made use of them in seizing Gyrene for hipaself.?' 
Kicagoras, accordingly, left the letter, and set sail. Four days 
afterward, Sosibius carried it to Ptolemy, as if it had just come 
to his hands ; and having worked up the young prince to re- 
venge, it was resolved that Cleomenes should have a large 
apartment assigned him, and be served there as formerly, but 
not suffered to go out. 

This was a heavy a^lietion to Cleomenes ; and thcr following: 
accident made his prospects still more miserable. Ptolemy,, 
the son of Chrysermus, who was an intimate friend of the king, 
had uniformly behaved to Cleomenes with the utmost civi- 
lity ; they seemed to like each other's company, and wfereupon 
aomie terms of confidence. Cleomenes, in this distress, desired- 
the son of Chrysermus to come and speak to him. He accord- 
ingly came, and conversed with him in the most plau»b(e 
manner, endeavouring to dispel his suspicions, and to apologise 
for the king. But as he was going out of the apartment, with* 
out observing that Cleomenes had followed him to the door, 
he gave the keepers a severe reprimand, ** for looking so care- 
fessly after a wild beast, who, if he escaped, could never, in all 
jHTobability, be retaken." Cleomenes, having heard this, re- 
tired before Ptolemy perceived him, and acquainted his friendsh 
with it. Upon which they all dismissed their former hopes, 
and taking the measures which anger dictated, resolved to re- 
venge themselves of Ptolemy's injurious and insolent beha- 
viour, and then die as became Spartans, instead of waiting long, 
for their doom in confinement, like victims fatted foj^ the altar. 
For they thought it insufferable that Cleomenes, after he bad 
disdained to come to terms with Antigonus, a brave wjarrior, and 
a man of action, should lingeringly expect his fate from a 
prince who assumed the character of a priest of Cybele ; and 
who, after he had laid aside his drum, and was tired of his 
dance, would find another kind of sport in putting'him to death. 

When they had formed their resolution, Ptolemy hs^ppeo 
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ing to go to Caaopus,**^ they propagated a report that, by tb^ 
king's order, Cleomenes was tor be released ; and, as it was 
customary with the kings of Egypt to send those to whom they 
designed such a favour, a supper and other tokens of friend- 
ship, the friends of Cleomenes made ample provision for the 
purpose, and sent it to the gate. By this stratagem the keep- 
ers were deceived ; for they imagined that the whole had been 
sent by the king. Cleomenes then offered sacrifice, with a 
chaplet of flowersupon his head, and afterward sat down with 
his friends to the banquet, taking care that the keepers should 
have large portions to regale them. It is said, that he set about 
his enterprise sooner than he had intended, because he found 
that one of the servants, who was in the secret, had been out 
all night with his mistress. Fearing, therefore, that a disco- 
very might be made, about mid-day, while the intoxication of 
the preceding night still kept the guards fast asleep, he put on 
his military tunic, having first opened the seam of the left 
shoulder, and rushed out sword in hand, accompanied by his 
friends, who were thirteen in number, and accoutred in the 
same manner. 

One of them named Hippotas, though lame, was at first 
enabled by the spirit of the enterprise to keep pace with them ; 
but afterward perceiving that they went slower on his ac- 
count, he desired them to kill him, and not ruin the whole 
scheme by waiting for a man who could do them no service. 
By good fortune they found an Alexandrian leacHng a horse in 
the street ; this they seized, and set Hippotas upon it, and then 
moved swiftly through the streets, all the way inviting the 
people to liberty. The people, however, had only spirit enough 
left to praise and admire the bold attempt of Cleomenes, but 
not one of them ventured to follow or assist him. 

Ptolemy, the son of Chrysermus, happening to come out of 
the palace, three of them fell upon him, and despatched him. 
Another Ptolemy, who was governor of the city, advanced to 
meet them in his chariot : but they attacked and dispersed 
his officers and guards, and, dragging him out of the chariot, 
put him to the sword. They then noarched to the citadel, 
with a design to brea^ open the prison and attach the prisoners, 
who were no small number, to their party ; but the keepers 
had prevented them, by strongly barricading the gates. Cleo- 
menes, thus again disappointed, roamed up and down the city ; 

40 A city at the western mouth of the Nile, hod. Maadie.* 
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imd found that, ini&tead of joining him, aH men cautiously 
avoided his party. 

He therefore stopped and said to his friends, " It is no won-» 
der that women govern a people who fly from liberty ;^' ad- 
ding, " He hoped they would all die in a manner that would 
reflect no dishonour upon him, or upon their own achieve- 
ments." Upon this, Hippotas desired one of the younger men 
to despatch him, and was the first that fell. Afterward each 
of them without fear or delay, fell upon his own sword, except' 
Panteus, who was the first man that scaled the walls of Mega- 
lopolis when it was taken by surprise. He was in the flower 
of his age, remarkable for his beauty, and of a happier turn 
than the rest of the youth for the Spartan discipline, which 
perfections had procured him a considerable share of the king's 
regard; and he now gave him orders not to despatch himself, 
till he saw his prince and all the rest breathless on the ground, 
Panteus tried one after another with his dagger, as they lay, 
lest some one should happen to be left with life in him. On 
pricking Cleomenes in the foot, he perceived a contortion ii| 
bis face. He therefore kissed him, and sat down by his side, 
till the breath was out of his body ; and then, embracing thi^ 
corps, slew himself upon it. 

Ittms fell Cleomenes,^^ aftel* he had been sixte^i years king 
ef Sparta, and showed himself ill all respects the great man« 
When the report of his death had spread over the city. Crate- 
siclea, though a woman of superior fortitude, sunk under the 
weight of the calamity: she embraced the children of Cleo- 
menesj and wept over them. The elder of them, disengaging 
himself from her arms, got unsuspected to the top of the house, 
and threw himself down headlong. He was not killed, how- 
ever, though much hurt: and when they took him up, he loudly 
expressed his grief and indignation that they would not suffer 
him to destroy himself. 

Ptolemy was no sooner informed of these things, than he 
ordered the body of Cleomenes to be flayed^ and nailed to 9, 
cross, and his children to be put to death, together with his 
mother and the women her companions. Among these was 
the wife of Panteus, a woman of great beauty, and a most 

41 B. C. 220. 

42 M. Picard translates, ' inclosed In a leather bag/ under an idea 
that the dastardly tyrant's object was to protract the exposure of bis 
brave victim as long as possible. Amyot represents it as somewhere 
stated, that be even ordered bim with that view to be embabnod!* . . 
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majestic presence. They had been but lately married^ dind 
their misfortunes overtook them amidst the first transports of 
love. When her husband went with Cleomenes from Sparta, 
she was desirous of accompanying him ; but she was prevent- 
ed by her parents, who 4s^pt her in close custody. Soon after- 
ward, however, she provided herself with a horse and a little 
money, and, making her escape by night, rode at full speed to 
Tsenarus, and there embarked on^ board a ship bound for Egypt. 
She reached her husband safely, and readily and cheerfully 
shared With him in all the inconveniencies of a foreign resi- 
dence. When the soldiers came to take Crateslclea to the 
scaffold, she led her by the hand, assisted in bearing ber robe, 
and desired her to exert all her courage ; though she was far 
from being afraid of death, and desired no other favour, than 
that she might die before the children. But when they arriv- 
ed at the place of execution, the children suffered before her 
eyes ; and then Cratesiclea was despatched, uttering in her 
extreme distress only these words^ " O I my children ! whither 
are you gone!" 

• The wife of Panteus. who was tall and strong, girt her robe 
about her, and in a silent and composed manner paid the last 
offices to each woman that lay dead, winding up the bodies as 
well as her present circumstances would admit. Last of all, 
she prepared herself for the poniard, by letting down her robe 
about her, and adjusting it in such a manner as to need no as- 
sistance after death ;^ then calling the executioner to do his 
office^ and permitting no other person to approach her, she fell 
like a heroine. In death she retained all the decorum which 
she had preserved in life ; and the decency which had been 
so sacred %vith this excellent woman, still remained about her. 
Thus in this bloody tragedy, in which the wonien contended 
to the last for the prize of courage with the men, Lacedsemoft 
evinced that it is impossible for fortune to conquer virtue. 

A few days afterward the soldiers, who watched the body 
of Cleomenes on the cross,^ saw a great snake winding about 

43 Or, as Ovid says of Polyxena, 

Tune quoque cura.fuit partes velare tegend€tSt 
Cvm caderetf castique decus servare pwioris» 

(Met. xiii. 480.) 

44 Lest the friends of the deceased should take it away by nieht 
Thus we find in Petronius' Ephesian matron ; Mies qui truces asstrvwtU^ 
ne quis ad semUturam corpora detraheret : And thus we find in another 
autnority, which we shall not profane by mentioning it at the same time 
with Petronius. 
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his head, and covering all his face, so that no hird of prey 
durst touch it. This struck the king with superstitious terrors, 
and led the women to try a variety of expiations ; for Ptolemy 
was now persuaded that he had caused the death of a person 
who was a favourite of heaven, and something more than 
mortal. The Alexandrians crowded to the place, and called 
Cleomenes a hero, a son of the gods : till the philosophers put 
a stop to their devotions by assuring them, that ss dead oxen 
breed bees,** horses wasps,** and beetles rise out of the putrefac- 
tions of asses ; so human carcases, when some of the moisture 
of the marrow is evaporated, and it becomes of a thicker con- 
sistence, produce serpents.*^ The ancients, knowing this doc- 
trine, appropriated the serpent, rather thaiv any other animal, 
to heroes. 

45 This was the received opinion of antiquity, as we find in Varro : 
Primum apes nascuniurt partim ex apiims, partim ex bubulo eorpore putre- 
facto : Itaque Archelausin epigramntaie ail ea» e»e,-^Beoc ^^-s/utvHe 7r*jrotii' 
fAtvct 'Tfjcvflt. Idem; Itttuv /uiv t^hKnytntty fioo-^ani'* fAtxia-a-tLt. 

This b finely illustrated by Virgil, Georg. iv. 

46 Pressus humo beUaior equui crabronis origo, (Ov. Met 368.) 

47 Sunt qui, cum clauso putrefacta est spina sepulcrOt 

^ Mutari credarU humanas angue medullas, (Id. ib. 390.) 

The above verses seem to be taken from some Greek lines of Arche* 
laus, addressed to Ptolemy on the subject of serpents being generated 
from the corruption of the human body. 
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TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Of the father and mother, of the Gracchi : Edncation, which they re* 
ceived from the latter. Differences of their charactevs ; their resem- 

• blances. Tiberius' marriage ; and campaigns under Scipio Africanus 
the jrounger. His qusestorship. By his treaty with the Numantians he 
saves the army. Judgment of the people, with regard to this treaty^ 
upon Mancinus and Tiberius. The custom of letting to the poor the 
public domains abolished by the rich. Tiberius undertakes to correct 
this abuse. Wisdom of his project ; and his speech in its favonr. It 
is opposed by the tribune Octavius. He brings forward a second ; and 
forbids all the other magistrates to exercise their functions till it is 
passed. He gets Octavius deprived of the tribuneship. His Agrarian 
law is adopted. He recommends his wife and children to the protec- 
tion of the people. He proposes that the money bequeathed by Atta- 
ins shuU be distributed among the people. Titus Amius' puzzling 
question. Tiberius' harangue in justification of the deposing of Oc- 
tavius. He devises other l&ws. Unfavourable presages. He is en- 
couraged by Blossius. Fulvius Flaccus informs him that a resolution 
is formed to despatch him. Nasica leaves the senate-hous^ for 'that 
purpose. Tiberius is assassinated ; and his body thrown into the Ti- 
ber. Nasica is obliged to quit Italy ; and dies at Pergamus. Reseat* 
ment of the people against Scipio Africanus. 

n. Retired life of Caius Gracchus after Tiberius' death. How he is drawn 
to pursue similar nkeasures with hb brother. He prevails upon the 
towns of Sardinia so send the Roman troops a yoluntaiy supply of 
clothing: returns to Rome, and successfully defends himself from 
charges brought against him upon that subject : is elected tribune. His 
first laws ', subsequent ones : wise and moderate suggestions in the se- 
nate, &C. plan for constructing the public roads. He is appointed tri- 
bune a second time. The senate engage Livius Drusus, by impolitic 
toncessions to the people, to supplant Caius in their favour. Reflec- 
tions upon this conduct He is appointed commissioner for rebuild- 
ing and colonizing Carthage. Death of Scipio. Inauspicious omens. 
Caius returns to Rome ; and miscarries in his application for a third 
tribuneship. One of the lictors of the Consul Opimius killed by his 
partisans. Resentment of the people, in consequence of the ^ief ex- 
pressed by the senate upon this occasion. They pass the night, as 
guards, before his door. H'ln wife conjures him not to go to \h6 Forum. 
I)ea(h of Fulvius ; and of Caius. Their bodies thrown into the Tiber, 
Opimius is convicted of having accepted a bribe from Jugurtha. Ho- 
nours paid by the people to the memory of the Gracchi. 
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I. TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. . 



Having thus presented you with the history of Agis and 
Cleomenes, we have two Romans to compare with them, and 
-no less dreadful a scene of calamities to exhibit in the lives 
of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. They were the sons of 
Tiberius Gracchus ; who, though he was once honoured with 
the censorship, twice with the consulate, and led up two tri- 
umphs, derived still greater dignity from his virtues.* Hence, 
tifter the death of Scipio, who conquered Annibal, he was 
thought wolHhy to marry Cornelia, the daughter of that great 
man, though he had never been upon any terms of friendship, 
but rather always tit variance with him. It is said, that he 
once caught a pair of serpents upon his bed ; and that the 
soothsayers, after they had considered the prodigy, advised 
him neither to kill them both, nor to let them both go. If he 
killed the male serpent, they told him his own death would be 
the consequence ; if the female, that of Cornelia. Tiberius, 
who loved his wife, and thought it more suitable for himself 
to die first, as much the older of the two, killed the male, and 
set the female at liberty. Not long after this he died, leaving 
Cornelia with twelve children.* 

The care of the house and the children now entirely devolv- 
ed upon Cornelia ; and she behaved with such sobriety, so 
much parental affection and greatness of mind, that Tiberius 
seemed not to have judged ill in choosing to die for so valuable 
a woman. For though Ptolemy, king of Egypt, paid his ad- 
dresses to her, and offered her a share in his throne, she re«- 
fused him. During her widowhood she lost all her children ex- 
cept three, one daughter who was married to Scipio the young- 
er, and two sons, Tiberius and Caius, whose Lives we are now 
writing* These Coraelia brought up with so much care, that 

1 Cicero (de Div. t 18, and de Nat. Dcor.*ii. 4,) passes the liiij'sst 
encomiuins upon his virtue and wisdom. He was grandson to Fubiius 
Sempronins. 

2 Cicero (ib. and ii. 29.) relates this story from the memoirs of Caius, 
the ion of Tiberius Gracchus. 



vot. VI. 
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though they were iodisputably of the noblest family, and had 
the happiest disposition of all the Roman youths, yet education 
was allowed to have contributed still more than nature to their 
ptrfection. * 

As in the statues and pictOw^^s of Castor and Pollu^r, though 
there is a. resemblance between the brothers: yet there is also 
a diflerence between the make of him who delighted in the 
cestus, and of the other whose province was horsemanship ; 
so while these young men strongly resembled each other in 
point of valour, of temperance, of liberality, of eloquence, and 
of magnanimity, there still appeared in their actions and poli- 
tical conduct no small dissimilarity. This difiference it may not 
be amiss, before we proceed farther, to explain. 

In the first place, Tiberius had a mildness in his look, and a 
composure in his whole behaviour; Caius, great vehemence 
and fire. So that when they spoke in public, Tiberius showed 
considerable modesty of action, and did not shift his place ; 
whereas Caius was the first of the Romans, that in addressing 
the people moved from one end of the rostra to the other, and 
threw his gown off his shoulder.^ Thus it is related of Cleoa 
of Athens, that he ^vas the first public speaker who threw back 
his robe and smote .upon his thigh. The oratory of CaiuS was 
strongly impassioned, and calculated to inspire terror ; that of 
Tiberius was of a more gentle kind, and chiefiy adapted to 
excite pity. 

The language of Tiberius jvas chastised and elaborate, that 
of Caius splendid and persuasive. So, in their manner of liv- 
ing, Tiberius was plain and frugal ; Cams, when compared to 
other young Romans, temperate and sober, but in comparison 
with his brother, a prodigal and an epicure. Hence Drusus ob^ 
jected to him, that he had bought Delphic tables,* of silver 
only, but of most exquisite workmanship, at the rale of twelve 
hundred and fifty drachmas a pound. 

8 Cicero (de Orat. iii. 66.) quotes a passage from one of Caius's ora- 
tions on the death of Tiberius, which strongly marks the nervous pathos 
of his eloquence : Qiio we miser conferamf In CapUoliumnie 9 Atfratris 
sanguhie redundat. Jin domum ? Matremne %U miaeram lameiUantemqut 
tideam, et abjeciam f Cicero observes, that his action was no less ani- 
mated than his eloquence ; ^uo? sic ah illo acla esse consiabat oculis, voce, 
gciiUy iiiimici ut lacryin(t\ tenere nonpossent. 

The Cleon mentioned below is frequently introduced in the Lives of 
Tericles, Alcibiades, and ^icias. 

.1 These, we suppose, w ere a kind of tripods. 
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Their tempers were no less different than their language. 
Tiberius was mild and gentle, Caius high spirited and uncon- 
trolled ; insomuch that in speaking he would often be carried 
away by the violence of his passion, exalt his voice above the 
regular pitch, utter abusive expressions, and disorder the whole 
frame of his oration. In order to guard against these excesses, 
he ordered his servant Licinius, who was a sensible man, to 
stand' with a pitch-pipe* behind him when he spoke in public, 
and whenever he found him straining his voice, or breaking out 
into anger, to give him' a softer key ; upon which his violence 
both of tone and passion immediately abated, and he wajs in- 
stantly recalled to propriety. 

Such was the difference between the two brothers. But in 
valour against their enemies, in justice to their fellow- citizens, 
in attention to their duty as magistrates, and in self government 
with respect to pleasure, thoy were perfectly alike. Tiberius 
was nin« years older than his brother ; consequently their politi- 
cal operations took place in different periods. This was a great 
disadvantage, and indeefj the principal thing which prevented 
their success. Had they flourished together, and acted in con- 
cert, such ao union would have added considerably to their 
force, aVid perhaps might have "rendered it irresistible. We 
must, therefore, speak of each separately ; and we shall begin 
with the eldest. 

Tiberius, as he grew toward manhood, acquired so extraor- 
dinary a reputation, that he was admitted into the college of 
tlie augurs, rather oq account of his virtue than his high birth. 
Of the excellence of his character, the following is also a proof. 
Appius Claudius, who had been honoured both with the con- 
sulate and the censorship, whose merit had raised him to the 
rank of president of the senate, and who in sense and spirit 
was superior to all the Romans of liis time, supping one even- 
ing with the augurs at a public entertainment, addressed him- 
self to Tiberius wjth great kindness, and offered him his daugh- 
ter in marriage. Tiberius accepted the proposal with pleasure, 
and tlie contract being agreed upon, Appius, on returning home, 
had no sooner entered tht house, than he called aloud to his 
wife, and said; " Antistia, I have contracted our daughter 
Claudia." Antistia, much surprised, answered, " Why so sud- 

6 Cicero (ib. iii. 60.) calls this Ebumeola fistula * an ivory pipe.' and 
says it was intended not only to moderate his vehemence, but also to 
sustain his voice, when on the decUne: qua illitm out remimim excUa/ref, 
aut a eontentionc rccocaret* 
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denly? What need of such haste, unless Tiberius Gracchus be 
the chosen man ?" I am not ignorant that some^ relate the 
same story of Tiberius the father of the Gracchi and Scipio 
Africanus : but most historians give it, as above stated ; and 
Polybius-in particular informs us, that after the death of Afri- 
canus, Cornelia's relations gave her to Tiberius, in preference 
to all competitors, which is a proof that her father left her dis- 
engaged. 

The Tiberius of whom we are writing served in Africa un- 
der the young Scipio, who had married his sister; and as he 
Rved in the same tent with the general, he became immediate- 
ly attentive to his genius and powers, which were daily pro- 
ductive of such actions as might animate a young man to virtue^ 
and attract his imitation. "With these advantages Tiberius soon 
excelled all of h|S age, in point both of discipline and of valour. 
At a siege of one of the enemy's towns he was the first that 
scaled the walls, as we are told by Fannius,^ who, according 
to his own account, mounted it with him, and had a share in 
the honour. In short Tiberius, while he staid with the army, 
was much beloved, and as much regretted when he left it. 

After this expedition he was appointed quaestor, and it fell 
to his lot to attend the consul Caius Mancinus in the Numan- 
tian war.* Mancinus did not want courage, but he was one 
of the most unfortunate of the Roman generals. Yet, amidst a 
twun of severe accidents and desperate circumstances, Tiberius 
farther distinguished himself, not only bjr his courage and ca- 
pacity, but (what did him still more honoiir) by his respectful 
behaviour to his general, whose misfortunes had made him for- 
get even his own high authority. For, after having lost several 
important battles, he attempted to decamp in the night : the 
Numantiaos perceiving this movement, seized the camp, and 
falling upon the fugitives made great havock of the rear. Not 
satisfied with this, they surrounded the whole army, and drove 
the Romans upon impracticable ground, where there was no 
possibility of escape. Mancinus now despairing of making his 
way sword in hand, despatched a herald to beg a truce and 
conditions of peace. The Numantians however would trust no 

6 Among these was Livy (xxxviii. 57.) Tiberias was at this time only 
twenty years- of age. 

7 This Fannius, the son-in-law of Lselius, was author of a hbtory and 
certain annals which were abridged by Brutus 

8 He was consul with Emilius L^pidus, A. U, C. 616. 
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man but Tiberius, and they insisted on his' being sent to treat. 
This they did out of regard, not only to the young man who 
bore so illustrious a character in the army, but to the memory 
of his father, who had formerly made war in Spain, and after 
having subdued several nations, granted the Numantians a peace, 
which through his interest was rati6ed at Rome, and faithfully 
observed. Tiberius was accordingly sent ; and in his negotia- 
tion he thought proper to comply with some articles, by which 
means he gained others, and made a peace that undoubtedly 
saved twenty thousand Roman citizens, besides slaves and 
other retainers to the army. 

But whatever was left in the camp the Numantians seized 
and pillaged. Among the rest they carried off the books and 
papers which contained the accounts of Tiberius' qusestorship^ 
As it was a matter of importance to him to recover them, 
though the Roman army was already under march, he returned 
with a few friends to Numantia. Having called out the magis- 
trates of the place, he desi^^d them to restore him his books, 
lest his enemies should take the opportunity of accusing him 
when they found that he had lost the means of defending him- 
self. The Numantians were delighted that this accident had 
enabled them to oblige him, and invited him to enter their city. 
As he stood hesitating, they drew nearer, and taking him by 
the hand, earnestly entreated him no longer to look upon them 
as enemies, but to rank them among his friends, and place con- 
fidence in them as such. Tiberius thought it best to comply, 
both for the sake of his books, and through fear of offending 
them by an appearance of distrust. Accordingly, he went into 
thfe town with them, where the first thing they did was to pro^ 
vide a littie collation, and to beg he would partake of it. Af- 
terward they returned him his books, and desired he would 
take whatever else he chose among the spoils. He accepted 
nothings however, except some frankincense, to be used in the 
public sacrifices, and at his departure embraced them with 
great cordjality. 

Upon his return to Rome, he found that the whole business 
of the peace was considered in an obnoxious and dishonourable 
light. In this danger, the relations and friends of the soldiers 
he had brought off, who made a very considerable part of the 
people, joined t6 support Tiberius ; imputing all the disgrace of 
what was done to the general, and insisting that the qusestor 
had saved so many citizens. The generality of the citizens, 
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however, would not suffer the peace to stand ; and they de* 
rnanded that, in this case, the example of their ancestors should 
be followed. For when their generals thought themselves 
happy in getting out of the hands of the Samnites, by agreeing 
to such a league, they delivered them naked to the enemy.* The 
quaestors likewise, and tribunes, and all who had been con- 
cerned in concluding the peace, they sent back in the same 
condition, and' turned entirely upon them the breach of the 
treaty, and of the oath that should have confirmed it. 

Upon this occasion the people showed their affection and 
regard for Tiberius in a remarkable. manner ; fcj* they decreed 
that the consul should be delivered up to the Numantians, na- 
ked, and in chains, Jkit that all the rest should be spared for 
Tiberius's sake. Scipio, who had considerable authority and 
interest at that time in Rome, seems to have contributed to the 
procuring of this decree. He was blamed notwithstanding for 
not having saved Mani^inus, nor used his best endeavours to 
get the peace with the Numantians Ratified, which would not 
have been granted at all, had it not been on account of his 
IViend and relation Tiberius. Many of these complaints, how- 
ever seem to have arisen from the ambitious and excessive zeal 
of Tiberius's friends, and the sophists whom he had about him, 
and the difference between him and Scipio was far from ter- 
minating in irreconcilable enmity. Nay, I am persuaded 
Tiberius would never have fallen into those misfortunes that 
ruined him, had Scipio been at home to assist him in his^ po- 
litical conduct : but he was engaged in w^r with Numantia, 
when Tvberius ventured to propose his new laws. It was on 
the following occasion : ' 

When the Romans in their wars made auy acquisitions of 
lands from their neighbours, they used formerly to sell part, 
to add part to the public demesnes, and to distribute the rest 
among the necessitous citizens ; reserving only a small rent to 
be paid by each into the treasury. But when the rich began to 
raise those rents, and to discharge their poor tenant if they 
refused to pay them, a law was naade, that no man should be 
possessed of more than five hundred acres of land. This 
statue for a while restrained the avarice of the rich,- and was 

•9 This was 183 years before, at the Furese Caudinae, B.C. 321 . The 
generals sent back were the consuls Veturius Calvions, and Fosthumius 
Albinus. (L.) Mancinus himself was the proposer of the measure now 
adopted, but the X^amantians sent him back again.* 
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of service to the poor, who by virtue of it remained on their 
lands at the old rents. But afterward their wealthy neigh- 
bours took their farms from them, and held them in other 
names, though in time they scrupled not to claim them in their 
own. The poor, thus expelled, neither gave in their names 
readily to the levies, nor attended to the education of their 
children. The consequence was, a want of freemen through-* 
out the whole of Italy ; for it was filled with slaves arid bar- 
barians, who, after the poor Roman citizens were dispossessed^ 
cultivated the ground for the rich proprietors. Caius Lcelius, 
the friend of Sciplo, attempted to correct this disorder; but 
finding a formidable opposition from persons in power, and 
fearing the matter could not be decided without the sword, 
he gave it up. This gained him the surname of SapienSj * the 
Wise,' or * the Prudent,' for the word appears to signify both.^** 
But Tiberius was no sooner appointed tribune of the people, 
than he embarked in the same enterprise. He was urged to 
it, according to most authors, by Diophanes the rhetorician, 
and Blossiu» the philosopher ; the former a Mitylenean exile, 
the latter a native of Cumae in Italy, and a particular friend of 
Antipater of Tarsus, with whom he became acquainted at 
Rome, and who did him the honour to address to him some of 
his philosophical writings. 

Some blame his mother Cornelia, who used to reproach her 
sons, that she was still called the' mother-in-law of^Scipio, not 
the mother of the Gracchi. Others say, Tiberius took this 
rash step from a jealousy of Spurius Posthumius, who was his 
coeval and rival in oratory. When he returned from the wars 
he fbund Posthumius (it seems) so much before him in point 
of reputation and interest with the people, that, in order to re- 
cover his ground, he undertook this hazardous affair, which 
so effectually secured him the popular attention. But his bro- 
ther Caius writes, that as Tiberius passed through Tuscany, on 
his way to Numantia, and found the country almost depopu- 
lated, there. being scarcely any husbandmen and shepherds ex- 
cept slaves from foreign and barbarous nations, he then first 
formed the project which plunged them into so many misfor- 
tunes. It is certain, however, that the people inflamed his 

10 Platarch seems here to have followed some mistaken authority. It 
was not this circumstance, but the abstemiousness of his life, that gave 
Laelius the name of the ' Wise.' Lalius to dictus eH Sapiens, qtcod n^n 
intelligeret quid suarissimum etset (Cic. de Fin. ii. 8.^ not, as he adds, 
qtm cui Mr scgnat, ei ntyn sapiat palatum ; scd quia pant ifi y^ceret. 
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spirit of enterprise and ambition, by fixing up writings on the 
porticoes, walls, and monuments, in wiiich they implored him 
to restore their share of the public lands to the poor. 

Yet he did not frame the law without having consulted some 
of the Romans most distinguished for their virtue and autho- 
rity. Among these were Crassus the chief pontiff, Mutius 
Scffivola the lawyer, who at that time was also consul, and 
Appius Claudius his own father-in-law. There never was a 
milder statute enacted against so much injustice and oppres- 
sion. For they who deserved to have been punished for their 
infringement on the rights of the community, and fined for 
holding the lands contrary to law, were to receive a compen* 
sation for giving up their groundless claims, and restoring the 
estates to such of the citizens as were to be relieved. But, 
though the reformation was to be conducted with so much 
tenderness, the people were satisfied ; they were willing to 
overlook what was past, on condition that they might be 
guarded agajnst future usurpations. 

On the other hand, persons of property opposed the law 
out of avarice, and the lawgiver out of a spirit of resentment 
and malignity ; endeavouring to prejudice the people against 
the design, as if Tiberius intended by the Agrarian law to 
throw every thing into disorder, and subvert the constitution^ 
But their attempts were vain. For, in this just and glorious 
cause, Tiberifis exerted an eloquence which might have adorn- 
ed a worse subject, and which nothing could resist. How 
great was he, when the people were gathered about the ros- 
trum, and he pleaded for the poor in such language as this ! 
«* The wild beasts of Italy have their caves and dens to retire 
to. for repose ; but the brave men who spill their blood in her 
cause, have nothing left except air and light. Without houses, 
without any settled habitations, they wander from place to 
place with their wives and children ; and their generals are 
but mocking, when on the eve of battle, they exhort their sol- 
diers to fight for their sepulchres and domestic gods. For out 
of such numbers there is not perhaps a single Roman who has 
an altar jthat has belonged to his ancestors, or a sepulchre in 
w^ich their ashes rest. They fight and die in order to advance 
the wealth and luxury of the great ; and they are called mas- 
ters of the world, while they have not a foot of ground in their 
possession." 

Such speeches as this, delivered by a man of so. much spi- 
rity and flowing from a heart really interested in the cau^» 
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fiHed the people with an enthusiastic fury, and none of his ad- 
versaries durst pretend to answer him* Forbearing, therefore, 
the war of words, they address themselves to Marcus Octa- 
vius, one of the tribunes, a grave and modest young man, and 
an intimate acquaintance of Tiberius. Out of reverence for Ws 
friend, he at first declined the task; but upon a number of ap- 
plications from men of the first rank, he was induced to op- 
pose Tiberius, and prevent the passing of the law. For the 
tribunes' power consists chiefly in their negative voice, and if 
one of them stands out, the rest can effect nothing. 

Incensed by this behaviour, Tiberius dropped his moderate 
bill, and proposed another more agreeable to the commonalty, 
and more severe against the usurpei*s ; directing them imme- 
diately to quit the lands which they held contrary to the for- 
mer laws. Upon this subject there were daily disputes between 
him and Octavius on the rostra ; yet not one abusive or dis- 
paraging word is said to have escaped either of them, in all the 
heat of speaking. An ingenuous disposition and liberal educa- 
tion, indeed, will prevent or restrain the sallies of passion, not 
only during the free enjoyment of the bottle, but in the ardour 
of contention about points of a superior nature. 

Tiberius observing that Octavius was liable to suffer by the 
bill, as having more land than the laws allowed, desired him to 
renounce his opposition, and offered, at the same time, to in- 
demnify him out of his own fortune, though that was not 
great. This proposal being declined^ Tiberius forbade all the 
other magistrates to exercise their functions till the Agrarian 
law was passed. He likewise put his own seal upon the doors 
of the temple of Saturn, that the qus&stors might neither^liring 
any thing into the treasury, nor take any thing out ; and he 
threatened to fine such of theprstors as should attempt to dU- 
obey his commands. This created such a terror, that every 
department of government was at a stand. Persons of large 
property clad themselves in mourning, and appeared in public 
with all the circumstances which they thought might excite 
compassion. Not satisfied with this, they conspired the death 
of Tiberius, and suborned assassins to destroy him. For which 
reason he appeared with a tuck, such as is used by robbers, 
which the Romans call a < Doloo.'^^ 

11 yVe find this term used by Virgil, (^n. vii. 664.) 
It utras a staff containing within it a concealed poniard, tod bad its 
name from Mus, (' deceU.') 
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When the day appointed came, and Tiberius was summon- 
ing the people to give their suffrages, a party of the opulent 
ran off with the balloting vessels,^* which occasioned much 
confusion. Tiberius, however, seemed strong enough to carry 
his point by force, and his partisans were preparing to hate re- 
course to it ; when Manlius and Fulvius, men of consulaij^ dig- 
nity, fell at his feet, bathed his bands with tears, and conjured 
him not to put his purpose in execution. He now perceived 
how dreadful the consequences of his attempt might be, and; 
bis reverence for those two great men had its effect upon him ;i 
he therefore asked them what they would advise him to do. 
They said, they were not capable of giving him any advice in 
so important an affair, and earnestly entreated him to refer it 
to the senate. The senate assembled to deliberate upon it, but 
the influence of the wealthy upon that body was such, that 
their debates ended in nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a measure that was neither equitable nor 
moderate. He resolved to remove Octavius froni the tribune- 
ship, because there was no other means to get this law passed."* 
He addressed him indeed in public first in a mild and friendly 
manner, and taking him by the hand conjured him to gratify* 
the people, who asked nothing that was unjust, and would only 
receive a small recompense for the great labours and dangers 
which they had experienced. But 'Octavius absolutely refused 
to comply. Tiberius then declared, " That as it was not*possir 
ble for two magistrates of equal authority, when they differed 
in such capital points, to go through the remainder of their of- 
fice without coming to hostilities, he saw no other remedy but 
the d^osing of one of tl^em." He therefore desired Octavius 
to take the sense of the people first with respect to himself ; 
assuring him, that he would immediately return to a private 
station if the suffrages of his fellow-citizens should so deter- 
mine. As Octavius rejected this proposal too, Tiberius told 
him plainly, that he would put the question to the people con- 
cerning him, if, on farther consideration, he did not alter his 
niind. 

Upon this he dismissed the assembly. Next day he again 
convoked it ; and, when he had mounted the rostra, he made 

12 The original C^^ia signifies ' an urn.' The Romans had two sorts of 
vessels, which they used in balloting. The first were open vessels, call- 
ed cistm or dstellm, which contained the ballots before tbey were dis- 
tributed to the people ; the others, with narrow necks, were called sUellt^ 
and into these the people cast their ballots. The latter were the vesseli 
which are here said to have been carried off. 
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another effott to bring Octavius to compliance. But finding him 
inflexihle, he proposed a decree for depriving him of th6 tri- 
buneship, and immediately put it to the vote. When out of the 
iive and thirty tribes seventeen had given their voices for it, 
and there wanted only one mere to reduce Octavius to a pri- 
vate man, Tiberius ordered them to stop, and once more ap- 
plied to his colleague. He embraced him with the utmost ten- 
derness in the sight of the people, and with the most pressing 
instances entreated him neither to bring such a mark of infamy 
upon himself, nor to expose him to the imputation of having 
promoted such severe and violent measures. It was not with- 
out emotion that Octavius is said to have listened to these 
entreaties. His eyes were filled with tears, and he stood a 
long time silent. But when he looked toward the persons of 
property, who were assembled in a body, shanae, and the fear 
of losing himself in their opinion, brought him back to his re- 
solution of running all risks, and with a noble firmness he bade 
Tiberius do his pleasure. The bill, therefore, was passed, and 
Tiberius ordered one of his freedmen to drag down Octavius 
from the tribunal ; for he employed his own freedmen as lic- 
tors. This ignominious mode of degradation rendered the 
case of Octavius still more pitiable. Th^ people, notwith-' 
standing, fell upon him ; but by the assistance of those of the 
landed interest, who came to his defence, and kept off the mob, 
he escaped with his life. A faithful servant of his, however, 
who stood before him to ward off the danger, had his eyes 
torn out. This violence was much against the will of Tibe- 
rius, who no sooner saw the tumult rising, than he hastened 
down to appease it. 

The Agrarian law was then confirmed, and three commis- 
sioners appointed to take a survey of the lands, and see them 
properly distributed. Tiberius was one of the three, his fa- 
/ther-in-law, Appius Claudius, another, and his brother Caius 
Gracchus the third. The latter was, at that time, making the 
campaign under Scipio atNumantia. Tiberius, having carried 
these points without opposition, next filled up the vacant tri- 
bune's seat ; into which he did not put a man of any note, out 
Mutius, one of his own clients. These proceedings extremely 
-exasperated the patricians, and, as they dreaded the increase 
of his power, they took every opportunity of insulting him in 
the senate. When he desired, for instance, (what was nothing 
more thiin customary,) a tent at the public .charge for his use 
in dividing the lands, they refused him one, though such things 
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had been frequently granted upon much less important ocen- 
Sions. And on the motion of Publiiis Nasica, he had onlj 
nine oboli a day allowed for his expenses. Nasica, indeed, 
was become bis avowed enemy ; for he had a great estate 
in the public lands, and was of course unwilling to be strip- 
ped of it. 

At the same time the people were more and more enraged. 
One of Tiberius' friends happening to die suddenly, and ma- 
lignant spots appearing upon the body, they loudly declared 
that the man had been poisoned. They assembled at his fu- 
neral, took the bier upon their shoulders, and carried it to the 
pile. There they were confirmed in their suspicions ; for the 
corpse burst, and emitted such a quantity of corrupted hu- 
mours that it extinguished the fire. Though more fire was 
brought, still the wood would not bum till it was removed to 
another place ; and it was with much difficulty at last that the 
body was consumed. Hence Tiberius took occasion to in- 
cense the commonalty still more against the other party. He 
put on mourning, and led his children into the Forum, recom- 
mending them and their mother to the protection of the peo- 
ple, as giving up his own life for lost. 

About this time died Attalus^^ Philopator ; and Eudemus of 
Pergamus brought his will to Rome, by which it appeared that 
he had left the Roman people his heirs. Tiberius, endeavour- 
ing to avail himself of this incident, immediately proposed a 
law ; " That all the ready money which the king had left 
should be distributed among the citizens, in order to enable them 
to provide working tools, and proceed in the cultivation of their 
newly assigned lands. As to the cities, likewise, in the territo- 
ries of Attalus, the senate (he .said) had no right to dispose of 
them, but the people, and he would refer the business entirely 
to their judgment." 

This embroiled him still farther with the senate; and one of 
their body, named Pompey, stood up and said, " He was next 
neighbour to Tiberius, and had thus an opportunity of know- 
ing that Eudemus had brought him a royal diadem and purple 
robe for his use when he was king of Ronjfe." Quintus Me- 
tellus said another severe thing against him ; <' During the cen- 
sorship of your father, whenever he returned home after siq>- 

13 This was Attalus Id. the son of Eamen'es IT. and Stratonice* and 
the last king of Pergamui. He mounted the throne B. C. 1.36, and reign- 
ed somewhat more than five years. He was not, however, sumameil 
' Philopator/ but * Philometor,* and so it stands in the CrermAn MS. 
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per,^^ the citizens put out their lights, that they might not ap- 
pear to indulge themselves at unseasonable hours ; but you, at 
a late hour, have some of the meanest and most audacious of 
the people about you, with torches in their hands." And Ti- 
tus Annius, a man of no character in point of morals, but an 
acute disputant, an4 remarkable for the subtlety both of his 
questions and answers, one day challenged Tiberius, and offer- 
ed to prove him guilty of a heinous offence in having deposed 
one of his colleagues, whose person, by the laws, was sacred 
and inviolable. This proposition raised a tumult in the audi- 
ence, and Tiberius immediately went out and summoned an 
assembly of the people, designing to accuse Annius of the in- 
dignity which he had offered him. . Annius made his appear- 
ance, but knowing himself greatly inferior both in eloquence and 
reputation, he had recourse to bis old art, and requested leave 
only to ask him a question before the business was brought on. 
Tiberius consented, jind silence being obtained, Annius said ; " If 
you should be seeking to &x a mark of disgrace and infamy upon 
me, and I should appeal to one of your colleagues, and he should 
come to my assistance, and you should be provoked at his interfe- 
rence, would you deprive him of his office ?" This question, ft 
is said, so puzzled Tiberius, that with all his readiness of speech 
and his assurance he could make no answer. 

He, therefore, for the present, dismissed the assembly. He 
perceived, however, that the step which he had taken, in deposing 
a tribune, had offended not only the partricians but the people 
also ; for, by such a precedent, he appeared to have robbed that 
high, office of its dignity, which till then had been preserved in 
the utmost security and honour. In consequence of this reflec- 
tion, he again called the commons together, and made a speech 
to them, from which it may not be amiss to give an extract, as 
a specimen of the power and strengh of his eloquence : " The 
person of a tribune, I acknowledge, is sacred and inviolable, be- 
cause he is consecrated to the people, and takes their interest 
under his protection. But when he deserts those interests, and 
becomes an oppressor of the people ; when he retrenches their 
privileges, and takes away their liberty of voting, by those acts 
he deposes himself, for he no longer fulfills the end of hi^ ap- 
pointment. Otherwise, if a tribuqe should even demolish the 
Capitol, and burn the docks and n^val stores, his person could 
not be touched. A man who should do such things as those, 

U Probably from the public ball, where he supped with his colleagw. *i'^' 

TOL. VI. Q .' i^ ' 
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might still be a tribune, though a vile one ; but he who dimi- 
nishes the privileges of the people ceases to be a tribune of the 
people. Does it not shock you to think, that a tribune should 
be able to imprison a consul ; and the people not have it in their 
power to deprive a tribune of his authority, when he uses it 
against those by whom it was conferred ? For the tribunes, as 
well as the consuls, are elected by the people. Kingly govern- 
ment seems to comprehend all authority in itself, and kings are 
consecrated with the most awful ceremonies : yet the citizens 
expelled Tarquin when his administration became iniquitous ; 
and for the offence of one man the ancient government, under 
the auspices of which Rome was erected, was entirely abolish- 
ed. What is there in Rome so sacred and vjenerable as the ves- 
tal virgins, who keep the perpetual fire ? /^et, if any of them 
transgresses the rules of her order, she is buried alive. For 
they who are guilty of impiety tigainst tfie gods, lose that sacred 
character which, through the gods aloi)e, they possess. So a 
tribune, who injures the people, can be no longer sacred and 
inviolable on the people's account. He destroys that power in. 
which alone his strength resides. If it be just for him to be in- 
vested with the tribunitial authority by a niajority of tribes, is 
it not more just for him to be deposed by the suffrages of them 
all ? What is more sacred and inviolable thatn the offerings in the 
temples of the gods ? Yet no one pretends to hinder the peo- 
ple from making use of them, or removing them wherever they 
please. And indeed that the tribune's office is not inviolable or 
unremovable appears hence, that several have voluntarily laid 
it down, or have been discharged at their own request." These 
were the heads of Tiberius's defence. 

His friends, however, sensible of the menaces of his ene- 
mies and their combinations to destroy him, were of opinion 
that he ought to make interest to get the tribuneship continued 
to him another year. For this purpose he devised additional 
laws, in order to secure the commonalty on his side ; viz. that 
for shortening the time of military service, and that for granting 
an appeal from the judges to the people. The bench of judges 
at that time consisted exclusively of senators and knights; though 
it must be confessed, that his taking every possit)le method to 
reduce the power of the patricians savoured more of obstinacy 
and resentment, than of a regard for justice and the public good. 

When the day came for putting it to the vote whether or not 
these laws should be ratified, Tiberius and his party, perceiving 
that their adversaries were the strongest, (for the whole of the 
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people did not attend,) spun out the time in altercations with the 
other tribunes, and at last he adjourned the assembly to the day 
following. In the mean time he entered the Forum with all the 
marks of distress, and with tears in his eyes applied to the citi- 
zens, assuring them, "'He was afraid that his enemies would 
demolish his house, and take his life before the next morning." 
This affected them so much, that numbers erected tents before 
his door, and guarded him throughout pe night. 

At day break, the person who h'^^ the care of the chickens 
which they use in augury brought them, and set meat before 
them ; but they would none of them come out of their pen, 
though the man shook it very much, except one, and that one 
would not eat ;i* it only raised up its left wing, and stretched 
out its leg, and then went in again. This reminded Tiberius 
of a former ill omen. He had a helmet, which he wore in 
battle, finely ornamented and remarkably magnificent ; two 
serpents that had privately crept into it, laid their eggs and 
hatched in it. ^uch a bad presage made him more afraid of 
the other given by the birds. Yet he set out for the Capitol 
as soon as he understood that the people were assembled 
there. But in going out of his house he stumbled upon the 
threshold, and struck it with so much violence, that the nail of 
his great toe was broken, and the blood flowed from the 
wound. When he had proceeded a little on his way, he ob- 
served on his left hand two ravens fighting on the top of a 
house ; and though he was attended, on accouht of his dig- 
nity, by numbers of people, a stone which one of the ravens 
threw down fell close by his foot. This staggered the boldest 
of his partisans. But Blossius,i* of Cumae, one of his train, said : 
** tt would be an insupportable disgrace if Tiberius, the son of 
Gracchus, the grandson of Scipio Africanus, and the protector 
of the people of Rome, should, thrbugh fear of a raven, disap- 
point that people, when they called him to their assistance. 
His enemies, he assured him, would not be satisfied with 
laughing at this false step ; they would represent him to the 
commons, as having already taken upon himself ail the inso* 
lence of a tyrant." 

At the same time, several messengers from his friends in 

15 When the chickens eat greedily, it was deemed a sign of good for- 
tune. See Cic. de Div. it. 34. 

16 In the printed text it is * Blastus ;' but one of the MSS. gives us 
' Blossius/ and all the translators have followed it 
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the Capitol came and desired him to make haste, for every 
thing (they t<fld him) went there according to his wish. 

At first, indeed, there was a most promising appearance. 
When the assembly saw him at a distance they expressed 
their joy by the loudest acclamations; on his approach they 
received him with the utmost cordiality, and formed a circle 
about him to keepolf a]l strangers. Mutius then began to call 
over the titles in order ta business ; but nothing could be done 
in the usual form, on account of the disrturbance made by the 
populace, who were still pressing fqrward. In the mean time, 
Fulvius^^ Flaccus, a senator, got upon an eminence, and 
knowing he could not be heard, made a sign with his hand that 
he had something to say to Tiberius in private. Tiberius 
having ordered the people to make way, Flaccus with much 
difficulty got up to him, and informed him, " That those of 
the landed interest had applied to the consul, while the senate 
was sitting; and as they could not bring that magistrate into 
their views, they had resolved to despatch Tiberius themselves, 
and for that purpose had armed a number of their friends and 
slaves." 

Tiberius no sooner communicated this intelligence to those 
about him than they tucked up their gowns, seized the hal- 
berts with which the sergeants kept off the. crowd, broke 
them, and took the pieces to ward off any assault that might 
be made. Such as were at a distance, much surprised at this 
incident, inquired the reason of it; and, Tiberius, finding they 
could not hear him, touched his head with his hand, to signify 
the danger he was in. His adversaries seeing this, ran to the 
senate, and informed them that Tiberius demanded the dia- 
dem, alleging that gesture as a proof of it. 

This raised a great commotion. Nasica called upon the 
consul to defend the commonwealth, and destroy the tyrant. 
The consul mildly answered, " That he would not begin to 
use violence, neither would he put any citizen to death wh* 
was not legally condemned ; but if Tiberius should either per- 
'suade, or force the people to decree any thing contrary to 
the constitution, he would take care to annul it." Upon which 
Nasica started up, and said, " Since the consul gives up his 
country, let all who choose to support the laws follow me." 
So saying, he covered his head with the skirt of his robe, and 
then advanced to the Capitol. Those who followed him 

1.7 Not ' Flavius,' as it is in the printed text. 
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wrapped each his gown about his hand, and niade their way 
through the crowd. On account of their superior quality, 
indeed, they met with no resistance ; on the contrary, the peo- 
ple trampleJ upon one another to get out of their way. Their 
attefidants had brought clubs and bludgeons with them from 
home, and the patricians themselves seized the feet of the 
benches, which the populace had broken in their flight. Thus 
armed, they made toward Tiberius, knocking down such as 
stood before him. These being killed or dispersed, Tiberius 
likewise fled. One of his enemies laid hold on his gown ; but 
he let it go, and continued hiff flight in his under-garment. He 
happened, however, to stumble and fall over some of the killed. 
As he was recovering himself, Publius Satureius, one of his 
colleagues, car«i up openly, and struck him on the head with 
the foot of a stool. The second blow was given him by Lucius 
Rufus, who afterwards valued himself upon it as a glorious ex- 
ploit. Above three hundred more lost their lives by clubs and 
stones, but not a single man by the sword.*^ 

This is said to have been the first sedition in Rome, since the 
expulsion of the kings, in which the blood of any citizen was 
shed.r All the rest, though neither small in themselves, nor . 
about matters of trifling consequence, were appeased by mutual 
concessions ;the senate giving up something on one side, through 
fear of the people, and the people on the other out of respect for 
the senate. Had Tiberius been treated with moderation, it is pro- 
bable that he would have compromised matters in a much easier 
way ; and certainly he might have been reduced, without de- 
priving him of his life, for he had not above three thousand nien ' 
about him. But the conspiracy was formed against him, it 
seems, rather to satisfy tlie resentment and malignity of the 
rich, than for the reasons held out to Uie public. A stron^^ 
proof of this we have in their cruel and abominable treatment of 
his dead body. For, notwithstanding the entreaties of his bro- 
ther, they would not permit him to take away the corpse and 
bury it in the night, but threw it into the river with the other 
carcasses; Nor was this all : they banished some of his friends 
without form of trial, and took others and put them to death. 
Among the latter was Diophanes, the rhetorician. One CaTus 
Billius they shut up in a cask with vipers and other serpents, 
and left him to perish in that cruel manner. As for Blossius of 
Cum©, he was carried before the consuls, and being interrogit- 

18 B. C. 133. 
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ed about the late proceedings, declared, that he had never failed 
to execute whatever Tiberius commanded.^* "What then," 
said Nasica, " If Tiberius had ordered thee to bum the Capi- 
tol, wouldst thou have done it?" At first he eluded the ques- 
tion, and said, " Tiberius would never have given me such an 
order." But when many frequently repeated the same inquiry, 
he replied, «' In that case I should have thought it extremely 
right; for Tiberius would never have laid such a command 
Upon me if it had* not been for the advantage of the people of 
Rome." He escaped, however, with his life, and afterwards 
repaired to Aristonicus^ in Asia ; but finding that prince's af- 
fairs entirely ruined, he laid violent hands on himself. 

The senate now, desirous to reconcile the people to these 
acts of theirs, no longer opposed the Agrarian law ; but permit- 
ted them to elect another commissioner, in the room of Ti- 
berius, for dividing the lands. In consequence of which they 
chose Publius Crassus, a relation of the Gracchi ; for Caius ' 
Gracchus, had married his daughter Licinia. Cornelius Nepoa 
indeed says it was not the daughter of Crassus, but of that Bru- 
tus who was honoured with a triumph for his conquests in Lusi- 
tania : the generality of historians, however, confirm our present 
statement. Nevertheless, the people were still much concerned 
at the loss of Tiberius, and it was plain that they only waited 
for an opportunity of revenge.\ Nasica was now threatened with 
^n impeachment. The senate, therefore, dreading the conse- 
quence, sent him into Asia, though there was no need of him 
there. For the people, whenever they met him, did not sup- 

19 Lselius, in the treatise written by Cicero under that name (Do 
Amic. xi.) gives a diflferent account of tne matter : " Blossius/* he says, 
" after the murder of Tiberius, came to him while he was in conference 
with the consuls Popilius Lsenas and Publius RuniHus, and earnestly im- 
plored pardon ; alleging in his defence, that such was his veneration for 
Tiberius, he could not refuse to do any thing which he desired." '* If, 
then," said Leelius, " he had ordered you to set fire to the Capitol, would 
you have done it ?" " That," replied Blossius, " he would never have 
ordered me to do ; but, if he had, I should have obeyed him." Blossius 
does not, upon this occasion, appear as Plutarch represents him, to have 
been under a judicial examination. 

^0 Aristonicus was the bastard-brother of Attains ; and being highly 
'off'ended at him, for having bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans, he 
attempted to gain possession of it by arms, and made himself master of 
several towns. The Romans, the second year after the death of Tiberi- 
us, sent against him Crassus the consul, 'whom he defeated and took 
prisoner. The year following, however, Aristonicus was defeated in his 
turn, and taken by Perpenna ; and afterward strangled by order of the 
senate. See Justin^ xxxvi. 4. Flor. ii. 20. 
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press in the least their resentment: on the contrary, with all 
the violence of hatred they abused him as an execrable wretch, 
a tyrant that had defijed the holiest and most awful temple in 
Rome with the blood of a magistrate, whose person ought to 
have been sacred and inviolable. 

For this reason Nasica privately quitted Italy, though by his 
office as chief pontiff he was obliged to' attend the principal sa- 
crifices. Thus he wandered from place to place in a foreign 

' country, and after a while died at Pergamus. Neither is it to 
be wondered at, that the people had so unconquerable a dislike 
to him : since Scipio Africanus himself, who seems to have 
•been one of the greatest favourites of the Romans, as well as 

4M0 haye had a powerful claim to their regard, was near forfeit- 
ing the popular affection ; because when the news of Tiberius's 
death was brought to Numantia, he had expressed himself in 
the Homeric line, 

So plerish all, that in such crimes engage. (21) 

And subsequently, when Caius and Fulvius^* demanded of him 
in an assembly of the people, what he thought of Tiberius' 
death ; by his answer he gave them to understand, that he was 
far from having approved his proceedings. After this, the 
commons constantly interrupted him whenever he spoke in pub- 
lic, though they had never before offered him any such affront ; 
and, on the other hand, he scrupled not to treat them with very 
severe language. !3ut these things we have related at Jarge in 
the Life of Scipio. 

21 In Minerva's speech to. Jupiter. (Odyss. i. 47.) 

22 This trait is ascribed to Cato the tribune by Pater, ii. 4. and VaL 
Max. vi. 2. 

The Life of Scipio, mentioned below, b unfortunately lost.* 
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II. CAIUS GRACCHUS. 



Whether it was that Caius Gracchus feared his enemies, 
or sought to render them more ohnoxious to the people, he at 
first deserted the Forum, and kept close in his own house ; like 
one who was either sensible how much his family was reduced^ 
or who intended to make public business no more his object :^ 
80 that some scrupled not to affirm he disapproved, and even 
detested, his brother's administration. He was indeed yet very 
young, not being so old as Tiberius by nine years : and Tibe- 
rius at his death was not quite thirty. In a short time, how- 
ever, it appeared that he had a strong dislike not only to idle- 
ness and effeminacy, but dlso to intemperance and avarice. 
And he improved his powers of oratory, as if he deemed them 
the wings upon which he must rise to the high ofl^ces of state. 
These circumstances proved that he would not long continue 
inactive. 

In the defence -of one of his friends, named Vettius, he ex- 
erted so much eloquence, that the people were charmed be- 
yond expression, and borne away with all the transports of 
enthusiasm. Upon this occasion he showed that other orators 
were no more than children in comparison. The nobility had 
all their former alarms renewed, and they began to take mea- 
sures among themselves to prevent the advancement of Caius 
to the tribunitial power. 

It happened to fall to his lot to attend Orestes^ the consul 
in Sardinia, in the capacity of quaestor, this gave his enemies 
great pleasure. Caius, however, was not uneasy on the event; 
for he was of a military turn, and had as good talents for the 
camp as for the bar. Besides, he was under some apprehen- 
sion about taking a share in the administration, ^or appearing 
upon the rostra; and at the same time he knew that he could 
not resist the importunities of the people or his friends. For 
these reasons he thought himself happy in the opportunity of 
going abroad. 

1 Lucius Aurelias Orestes was consul with Emilius Lepidtts, B. C. 127. 
9o that Caius went qu%stor into Sardinia at the age of S7. 
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It is a common opinion that, of his own accord, he became 
a violent demagogue, and that he was much more studious 
than Tiberius to make himself popular. But this is not the 
truth. On the contrary, it seems to have been rather neces- 
sity than choice that brought him upon the public stage. For 
Cicero the orator* relates, that when Caius avoided all offices 
in the state, and had resolved to live perfectly quiet, his brother 
appeared to him in a dream, and thus addressed him ; " Why 
lingerei^thou, Caius ? There is no alternative. The fates have 
decreed us both the same life, and the same death, in vindi- 
cating the rights of the people." 

In Sardinia, Caius gave a noble specimen of every virtue, 
eminently distinguishing himself among the other young Ro- 
mans, not only in his operations against the enemy, and in 
acts of justice to such as submitted,^' but in his respectful and 
obliging behaviour to the general. Fn temperance, simplicity 
* of diet, ,and love of labour, he excelled even the veterans. 

There followed a severe and sickly winter in Sardinia, and 
tiie general demanded of the cities clothing for his men. But 
they despatched a deputation to Rome, to solicit an exemptiion 
from tins burden. The senate listened to their request, and 
(Mxlered the general to devise some other methods As he w^s 
much perplexed, however, upon the occasion, and the soldiers 
much inconvenienced in the mean time, Caius applied to the 
towns in person, and prevailed upon them to send tiie Romans 
a voluntary supply of clothing. News of this being carried to 
Rome, and the whole looking like a prelude to future attempts 
at popularity, the senate were much disturbed at it. Another 
instance of their jealousy they exhibited in their ungracious 
reception of the ambassadors of Micipia, who came to acquaint 
them that the king their master, out of regard to Caius Grac- 
chus, had seat their general in Sardinia a large quantity of corn. 
The ambassadors were turned out of the house ; and the senate 
proceeded to decree that the private men in Sardinia should be 
replaced, but that Orestes should remain, in order that he might 
keep his quaestor with him.- An account of this being brought 
to Caius, his anger overcame him so far, that he embarked : 
and as he made his appearance in Rome when none expected 
him, he was not only censured by his enemies, but the people 

t De Div. i. 26. Sec also Val. Max. 1. 7. 6.» 

3 Thus illustrating, by anticipation, Virgirs direction to the Romans : 
Pareer^ mbjectis, el debellcare superbo9. 
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in general accounted it singular that the qusestor should return 
before his general. An information was accordingly laid against 
him before the censors, and he obtained permission to speak 
for himself ; which he did so effectually that the whole court 
changed their opinions, and were persuaded that he was very 
much injured. For he told them, " He had served twelve 
campaigns, whereas he was not obliged to serve more than ten ; 
and that in capacity of quaestor he had attended hi^ general 
three years,* though the law would have allowed him 1o come 
home at the end of one." He added, *^ That he was the only 
man who went out with a full purse, and returned with an 
empty one ; while others, after having drunk the wine which 
they carried out with them, brought back the vessels filled with 
gold and silver." 

After this, they adduced other charges against him. They 
accused him of having promoted disaffection among the allies, 
and of having been concerned in the conspiracy of Fregellse,* 
which about that time came to light. He cleared himself, 
however, from all suspicion ; and, having fully proved his inno- 
cence, offered himself to the people as a candidate for the tri- 
buneship. The patricians united their forces to oppose him ; 
but such a number of people poured in from all parts of Italy 
to support his election, that many of them could not procure 
lodgfngs, and the Campus Marti us not being large enough to 
contain them, they gave their voices from the tops of houses. 

All that the nobility could gain of the people, and all the 
mortification that Caius encountered, was this ; instead of be- 
ing returned first, as he had flattered himself he should be, he 
was returned the fourth. But, when he had entered upon his 
office, he soon became the leading tribune; partly by means of 
his eloquence, in which he was far superior to all the rest, and 
partly on account of the misfortunes of his family, which gave 
him an opportunity of bewailing the cruel fate of his brother. 
For, with whatever subject he opened his harangue, before he 
brought it to a*conclusion, he invariably led the people back 
to that idea, and at the same time reminded them of the dif- 
ferent behaviour of their ancestors : " Your forefathers," said 
he, " declared war against the Falisci, in order to revenge the 

4 Great part of this speech is preserved by Aulus Gellius ; but there 
Caius says, he had been quaestor only two years. Biennitun enim /win 
provincia. (xii. 16.) 

5 A city of Latium, which was destroyed by Lucius Opimius the 
praetor, B. C. J25. 
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cause of Genucius, pne of their tribunes, to whom that people 
had given scurrilous language ; and they thought capital punish- 
ment little enough for Caius Veturius, because ^he alone did 
not make way for a tribune who was passing through the 
Forum. But you suffered Tiberius to be despatched with 
bludgeons before your eyes, and his dead body to be dragged 
from the Capitol through the middle of the city, in order to be 
thrown into the river. Such of his friends, likewise, as fell 
into thejjc hands, were put to death without form of trial. Yet 
it is one of the regulations of our jurisprudence, that if any per- 
son under a prosecution for a capital crime does not make his 
appearance, an officer is sent to his door in the morning to 
fiummon him by sound of trumpet, and the judges will never 
pass sentence before this public citation. So tender were our 
ancestors in any matter, where the life of a citizen is con- 
cerned !" 

Having prepared the people by such speeches as this, for 
his voice was strong enough to be heard by the whole multi- 
tude, he proposed two laws. One was, " That if the people 
deposed any magistrate, he should from that time be incapa- 
ble of bearing any public office ;" the other, " That if any ma- 
gistrate should banish a citizen without legal trial, the people 
should be authorized to take cognisance of the offence." The 
first of these laws plainly referred to Marcus OctaviuS, whom 
Tiberius had deprived of the tribuneship ; and the second to 
Popilius, who in his prsetorship had banished Tiberius' friends* 
In consequence of the latter, Popilius, afraid to stand a trial, 
fled out of Italy. The other bill Caius dropped, to oblige (as 
he said) his mother Cornelia;^ who interposed in Octavius' 
behalf. The people were perfectly satisfied ; for they honour- 
ed Cornelia, not only on account of her children, but of her 
father. They afterwards erected a statue to her, with this 
inscription : 

CORNELIA, THE MOTHER OF THE GRACCHI. 

There are several stately and popular expressions of Caius 
Gracchus on record,. concerning his mother. To one of her 
enemies he said, " Barest thou pretend to reflect on Cornelia, 
the mother of Tiberius ?" And as that person had spent his 
youth in an infamous manner, he asked, " With what front 
canst thou put thyself upon a footing with Cornelia ? Hast 
thou brought children as she has done ? Yet all Rome knows, 
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that she has lived longer than thou hast without any sexual 
intercourse." Such was the keenness of his language ; and 
many expressions equally severe might be collected out of his 
writings. 

Among the laws which he procured, with a view of inpreas- 
ing the authority of the people, and lessening that of the senate, 
one related to colonizing and dividing the public lands among 
the poor. Another was in favour of the army, who were 
thenceforth to be clothed at the public charge without diminu- 
tion of their pay, and among whom none were to serve till they 
were full seventeen years old. A third was for the benefit of 
the Italian allies, who were to have the same right of voting at 
elections as the citizens of Rome. By a fourth the markets 
were regulated, and the poor enabled to buy bread-corn at a 
cheaper rate. A fifth related to the courts of judicature, and 
indeed contributed more than any thing else to retrench the 
power of the senate. For before this senators were the only 
judges in all causes, and upon that account their body was for- 
midable both to the equestrian order and to the people. But 
now he. added three hundred knights to the three hundred se- 
nators, and decreed, that the judicial authority should be equal- 
ly, invested in the joint number.^ In ofiering this bill he stre- 
nuously, exerted hinsself in all respects, but there was one par- 
ticular extremely remarkable : whereas the orators before 
him, in all their addresses to the people, had stood with their 
faces toward the senate-house and the comitium, he then, for 
the first time, turned the other way, (that is, toward the Fo- 
rum,) and continued to speak in that position ever afterward. 
Thus by a small alteration in the posture of his body, he indi- 
cated something vei*y great, and, as it were, converted the go- 
vernnaent from an aristocratic into a democratic form.^ For by 
this action he intimated, * that all orators ought to address 
themselves to the people, and not to the senate. 

As the people not only ratified this law, but impowered him 
to select the three hundred out of the equestrian order for 
judges, he found himself possessed of a kind of sovereign 

6 The authorities of all antiquity are against Plutarch in this article. 
Caius did not associate the knights and the senators in the judicial pow- 
er, but vested that power in the knights exclusively ; and they continued 
to enjoy it, till the consulship of Servilius Csepto, for the space of siiteen 
or seventeen years Velleius, Asconius, Appian, Livy, and Cicero him- 
self sufliciently prove this. 

7 For similar examples of the important effects produced by a chan^ 
of situation, see the Lives of Themistocles and of Camilhis, Vol. ii. 
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power. Even the senate, in their deliberations, were willing 
to listen to his advice ; and he never gave them any that was 
not suitable to their dignity. That wise and moderate decree, 
(for' instance,) was of his suggesting, concerning the corn which 
Fabius, when pro-pr»tor in Spain, sent from that country. 
Caius persuaded the senate to sell the com, and return the 
money to the Spanish states ; and at the same time to censure 
Fabius for having rendered the Roman government odious and 
insupportable to the people of tiiat country. This gained him 
great respect and favour in the provinces. 

H« procured other decrees for sending out colonies, for ma- 
king roads, ^nd for public granaries. In all these matters he 
was appointed supreme director, and yet he was far from ac- 
counting so much business a fatigue. On the contrary, he 
applied to the whole with as much activity, ani' despatched it 
with as much ease, as if there had been only one hing for him 
to ' manage ; so that tliey who both hated and feared the man, 
were struck with his amazing industry, and the celerity of his 
operations. The people were charmed to see him followed 
by such numbers of architects, artificers, ambassadors, magis- 
trates, military men, and men of letters. These were all kindly 
received ; yet amidst his civilities he preserved a dignity, ad- 
dressing each according to his capacity and station : by which 
he evinced the injustice of those who censured him as a vio- 
lent and overbearing man. For he had even a more popular 
manner in conversation, and in business, than in his addresses^ 
from the rostrum. 

The work in which he principally exerted himself was that 
of the public roads : in these he paid a regard to beauty as 
well as to use. They were drawn in a straight line through 
the country, and either paved wjth hewn stone, or made of a 
binding s^nd brought thither for that purposer, When he met 
with dells, or other deep holes made by land-floods, he either 
filled them up with rubbish, or laid bridges over them ; so that 
being levelled, and brought to a perfect parallel on both sides, 
they afforded a regular and elegant prospect through the whole. 
Besides, he divided all the roads into miles, of nearly eight fur- 
longs each, and set up pillars of stone to mark the divisions. 
He likewise erected other stones at proper distances on each 
side of the way to assist travellers, who rode without servants, 
to mount their horses. ' 

The people extolled his performances, and there was no in- 
fiance of their affection that he might, not have anticipated* 

vdL. vh a 
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In one of his speeches he told them, '^ There was one thing 
m particular, which he should esteem as a higher favour than 
all the rest, if they indidged him in it ; and, if they denied it, 
ke would not complain/' By this it was imagined that he 
meant the consulship ; and the commons expected that he 
would desire to be consul iind tribune at the Same time. Whea 
the day of election of consuls arrived, and all were waiting 
with anxiety to see what declaration he would make, he con- 
ducted Caius Fannius into the Campus Martius, and joined 
with his friends in the canvass. This greatly inclined the scale 
en Fannius^s side, and he was immediately created c«isul. 
Caius himself likewise, without the least application, or even 
having declared himself a candidate, merely through the zeal 
and afifection of the people, was appointed tribune the second 
time. 

Finding, however, that the senate avowed their dislike of 
him, and that the regards of Fannius grew cold, he devised 
new laws to secure the people in his interest. Such were 
those for sending colonics to Tarentum and Capua, and ior 
granting the Liatins all the rights and privileges of Roman citi« 
zens. The senate now apprehending that his power would 
soon become entirely uncontrollable, adopted a new and tin* 
preccdented method of drawing the people fromliim, by grati- 
fying them in every object of their wishes, however contrary 
to the true interests of the state. 

Among the colleagues of Caius Gracchns, there was one 
named Livius Drusus ; a man who in birth and education did 
not yield to any of the Romans, and who in point of eloquence 
and wealth might vie with the greatest and most powerful men 
of his time. To him the nobility applied, exhorting him tm 
set himself up against Caius^^ and join them in opposing him ; 
not in the way .^f force, or in aught that might o£Eend the 
commons, but in directing all his measures to please them, and 
granting them things which it would have been honourable, 
at the hazard of their utmost resentment, to withhold. 

Drusus agreed to list in the service of the senate, and to ap- 
ply all the power of his office to promote their views. H« 
therefore proposed laws which had nothing in theni either 
creditable or advantageous to the community. His sole design 
was, to outdo Caius in flattering and pleasing the multitude, 
and for this purpose he contended with him, like a eomedian 
upon a stage.^ Thus the senate plainly disclosed, that it was 

8 This was anciently* in many instances, a serious competition. In 
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not so much the measures of Caius, as the man, they di8ap«> 
proved, and that they were resolved to take every method t# 
humble or destroy him. For when he obtained a decree for 
sending out two colonies only, which were to consist of some 
of the most deserving citizens, they accused him of ingratia- 
ting himself by undue methods with the plebeians. But wheft 
Drusus sent out twelve, and selected for each three hundred 
of the meanest of the people, they patronized the whole 
scheme. When Caius divided the public lands among the po«r 
citizens, on condition that they should pay a small rent into 
the treasury, they inveighed against him as a flatterer of the 
populace ; but Drusus had their.praise for discharging the lands 
even of that acknowledgment. Caius procured the Latins 
the privilege of voting as citizens of Roine, and the patricians 
were offended ; Drusus, on the contrary, was abetted by them 
in a law for exempting the Latin soldiers from being flogged^ 
though upon service, for any misdemeanour. In the mean time, 
Drusus asserted, in all his speeches, that the senate, out of their 
great regard for the commons, urged him to propose those ad- 
vantageous decrees. This was the only benefit accruing from 
his manoeuvres ; for, by these arts, the people became better 
affected to the, senate. Before, they had suspected and hated 
the leaders of that body ; but Drusus appeased their resent- 
ment, and removed their aversion, by assuring them that the 
patricians were the first movers of all these popular laws. 

What contributed most to satisfy the people, as to the sin*- 
centy of Drusus' regard, and the purity of his intentions, was 
that, in all his edicts, he appeared not to have the least view 
to his own interest For he employed others as commissioners 
for planting the new colonies, and if there was an affair of mo- 
ney, he would have no concern with it himself; whereas Caius^ 
in the greatest and most important matters of that kind, chose 
to place himself at the head. 

Rubrius, one" of his colleagues, having procured an order for 
rebuilding and colonizing Carthage, which had been destroyed 
by Scipio, it fell to the lot of Caius to execute that commis- 
sion, and in pursuance thereof he sailed to Africa.* Drusus 

one of them Alexander the Great was so deeply interested, as we read 
in his Life, (Vol. v. p. 228.) that he declared he would have given half 
his kingdom sooner than have seen his favourite surpassed ; and, in the 
times of the latter Roman emperors, it wa:} carried to a most dreedfnl 
height. See Gibbon, 8vo. vii. 76. 
9 B. C. 123. 
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took advantage of his absence to gain more ground upon him, 
and to establish himself in the favour of the people. To lay 
an information against Fulvius he thought would be very con* 
ducive to this end. 

Fulvius was a particular friend of Caius, and his assistant in 
the distribution of the lands. At the same time he was a fac-^ 
tious man, and known to be upon ill terms with the senate. 
Others, beside the patricians, suspected him of raising commo- 
tions among the allies, and of privately exciting^ the Italians to 
rev-oU. These things, indeed, were rumoured without evidence 
or proof; but Fulvius himself gave strength to the report by 
his quarrelsome and'incorrect conduct. Caius, as his acquaint- 
ance, incurred his share of the dislike, and this was one Of the 
principal things that brought on his ruin. 

Besides, when Scipio Africanus died^ without any. previous 
sickness, and (as we have observed in his Life), there appeared 
marks of violence upon hi% body, most people laid it to the* 
charge of Fulvius, who was his avowed enemy, and had that 
▼ery day abused him from the rostrum. Neither was Caius him-r 
self unsuspected. Yet so execrable a crime as this, committed 
against the first and most illustrious niian in Rome, escaped with 
impunity; naj', it was not even jp&de a subject pf inijuiry. For 
the people prevented any cognizance of it from being taken, out 
of fear for Caius, lest upon a strict inquisition he should have 
been found accessary to the murder. But this happened some 
time before. 

While Caius was employed in Africa in the re-establishment 
of Carthage, the name of which he changed to Junonia,ii he 
was interrupted by several inauspicious omens. The staff of 
the first standard, between the violent efforts of the wind to 
tear it away, and those of the ensign to retain it, was snap- 
ped asunder. Another storm of wind blew the sacrifices from 
the altars, and bore them beyond the bounds marked out 
for the city ; and the wolves came and seized the marks them- 
selves, and carried them to a great distance. Caiu^, however, 
brought every thing under good regulations in the space of 
seventy days, and then returned to Rome, where he understood 
that Fulvius was hard pressed by Drusus, and affairs demanded 

10 He died B. C 129, aged 56, 

1 1 Quam Juno fertur lerria magis iymnihua unam 

PosthabUa coluisse Samo. (Virg. ^n. I. 15.) 

In these lines Virgil, who wrote them nearly a century after this period', 
seems only to have adopted the popular tradition.* 
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his prtt^ftc^^' For Lucius Opimius,** who was of the patrician 
party, and very powerful in the senate, ha4 lately, through the 
opposition of Caius and his support of Fannius, been unsuc- 
cessful in his application for the consulship ; but now his interest 
was greatly strengthened, and it was supposed that he would be 
chosen the following year. It was expected likewise, that the 
consulship would enable him to ruin Caius, whose interest was 
already upon the decline. By this time, indeed, the people were 
cloyed with indulgence ; because there were many beside Caius 
who flattered them in all the measures of administration, and 
die senate witnessed it with pleasure. * ^ 

On his return he removed his lodgings from the Palatine hill 
to the neighl^ourhood of the Forum ; in which h6 had a view 
to popularity, for many of the meanest and most indigent of 
tlie commonalty dwelt there. After this, he proposed the rest 
of his laws, in order to their being ratified by the suffrages of 
the peopje. As the populace flocked to him from every quar- 
ter, the senate persuaded the consul Fannius to command all 
persons who were not Romans by birth to leave the city ; upon 
this strange and ui^usual proclamation^ that none of the allies 
or friends of the republic ^ould remain in Rome, or, though ci- 
tizens, be permitted to vote, Caius in his turn published articles 
df impeachment against the consul, aod at the same time de- 
clared that he would protect the allies if they would stay. He 
did not, however, perform his promise. On the contrary^ he 
suffered the consul's lictors to drag* away a person before his 
eyes, who was connected with him by the ties of hospitality, 
widiout affording him the least assistance ; whether it was, that 
lie feared to show how much his strength was diminish^, or 
did not chose (as he alleged) to give his enemies, who only 
bought a pretence for it, an opportunity of having recourse to 
the sword. 

He happened, moreover, to be at variance with his col- 
leagues. The reason was this : there was a show of gladiators to 
He exhibited to the people in the Forum, and the chief part of the 
magistrates had caused scaffolds to be erected around the place in 
order to let them out for hire. Caius insisted that they should 
be taken down, in order that the poor might see the exhibition 
without paying for it. As none of the proprietors regarded his or- 

12 In the present text it is ' Hostilias,' but it should be ' Opimius ;' fop 
He was consul the yearfollowing with Q. Fabius Maximus. Plutarch 
bimself calls hira, ' Opimius' a little > below: and this name likewise 
occurs in one of the MSS. 
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tters^he waited till the night preceeding the show, and then went^ 
with hiB own workmen and demolished the scaffolds. Next day 
the populace saw the pla<;e quite cleared of them, and of course 
admired him as a man of superior spirit. But his colleagues 
were highly offended at bis violent temper and measures. This 
seems to have been the cause of his miscarriage in his appUca- 
tion for a third tribunesbip ; for he had a majority of voices, it 
seems, but his colleagues are said to have procured a fraudulent 
and unjust return. Be that as it may, for it was a matter of 
some doubt, it is certain that he did not bear his disappoint- 
ment with patience, but when he saw his adversaries laugh, he 
told them with' too much insolence ; " Their laugh was of the 
sardonic^^ kind, for they did not perceive how much their ac- 
tions were eclipsed by his." 

After Opimius was elected consul he prepared to repeal many 
of Caius' laws„ and to annul his establishment at Carthage, 
with a view of provoking him to some act of violence, and 
thus gaining an opportunity to destroy him. ^This treatment 
he bore for some time; but afterward, at the instigation of his 
friends, and of Fulvius in particular, he be^an to raise an op- 
position once more against the consul. Some say, his mother 
upon this occasion entered into the intrigues of the party, and 
having privately taken some strangers into pay, sent them to 
Kome in the ^sguise of reapers ; and they assert that these 
things are enigmatically hinted at in her letters to her son. 
But others affirm that Cornelia was much offended by these 
measures. 

When the day came, upon which Opimius was to get those 
laws ^pealed, both parties early in the morning posted them- 
selves in the Capitol ; and after the consul had sacrificed, Quin- 
tus AntyUius,one of his lictors, who was carrying out the entrails 
•f the victims, cried to Fulvius and his friends ; <* Stand ofl^ ye 
crew of traitors, and make way for honest men." Some add 
that, along with this scurrilous language, he stretched his naked 
arm toward them in a forni expressive of the utmost con- 

13 It is not easy to see the propriety of this expression as it is here 
used. The • sardonic laugh' was an involtfntary distention of the muscles 
of the mouth, occasioned-by a poisonous plant ; and ail those who died 
of this poison had a smile upon their countenances. Hence it came to sig- 
nify forced or affected lauehter ; but why the daughter of Gracchus' op- 
ponents should be called forced or ' sardonic/ because they did not per- 
ceive his superiority, does not appear. It might more properly have 
been so called if they did perceive it. If every spepies of unreasonable 
laughing indeed was called ' sardonic/ it is not improper. 
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^empt: upon which tbey immediately stabbed hi|i with long 
styles, said to have been made expressly for this very purpose. 

The people were much chagrined at this act of violence. As 
for the two chiefs, they made very different reflections upon 
the event. Caius was concerned at it, and reproached his 
partisans with having given their enemies the pretext which 
they had long desired. Qpimius rejoiced at the opportunity, 
and excited the people to revenge. But, for the present, they 
were dispersed by a heavy rain. 

At an early hour the next day the consul assembled the 
senate, and^whjle he was addressing them within, others ex* 
posed the corpse of Antyllius naked on a bier without, and (as 
it had been previously concerted) carried it through the Forum 
to the senate house, making loud acclamations all the way. 
Opimius knew the whole farce, but pretended to be much sur- 
prised. The senate went out, and placing themselves round 
the corpse expressed their grief and indignation, as if some 
dreadful misfortune had befallen them. This scene, however^ 
excited only hatred and detestation in the breasts of the peo- 
ple, who could not but remember that the nobility had killed 
Tiberius Gracchus in the Capitol, though a tribune, and thrown 
his body into the river ; and yet now, when Antyllius, a mer« 
sergeant, who possibly did not deserve so severe a punishment, 
but by ills impertinence had brought it upon himself, lay ex- 
posed in the Forum, the senate of Rome stood weeping about 
him, and then attended the hireling to his funeral, with no other 
view than to procure the death of the only remaining protec- 
tor of the people. 

Upon their return to the house,. they charged Opimius the 
consul, by a formal decvee, to take every possible method for 
the preservation of the commonwealth and the ' destruction of 
the tyrants. He therefore ordered the patricians to arms, and 
each of the knights to attend with two servants well armed 
the next morning. Fulvius on the other hand prepared him- 
self, and drew together a great crowd of people. 

Caius, as he returned from the Forum, stood a long time 
looking upon his father's statue, and after having given vent to 
his sorrow in some sighs and tears, retired without uttering a 
word. Many of the plebeians, who saw this were moved with 
compassion ; and declaring they should be the most dastardly 
of beings if they abandoned such a man to bis enemies, re- 
paired to his house to guard him, and passed the night before 
bis door. This they did in a very different manner from those 
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who attended Fulvius on the same occasion. These passed 
their time in noise and not, in carousing and empty threats ^ 
Fulvius himself being the first man that was intoxicated, and 
giving into many absurd expressions and actions unsuitable to 
his years. But those ab6%it Cams were silent, as in a time of 
public calamity ; and with a thoughtful regaAl to what was yet 
to come, kept watch and took rest by turns. 

Fulvius slept so soundly after his wine, that it Was with dif- 
ficulty they awoke him at break of day. He and his company 
then armed themselves with the G^lic spoils^ which he had 
brought off in his consulship upon his conquering (hat people ; 
and thus accoutred they sallied out, with lo\id menaces, to 
seize the Aventine hill. As for Caius he would not arm^ but 
Ivent out in his gown, as if he had been going upon business 
mto the Forum, only he had a small dagger under it.- 

At the gate his wife threw herself at his feet, and taking hold 
Qf him with one hand, and of her son %vith the other, thus ex- 
pressed herself: *' You do not leave me, my dear Caius, as 
formerly, to go to the rostra in the capacity of tribune or law- 
giver ; neither do I send you out to a glorious war, where if 
the common lot fell to your share, my distress might at least 
have the consolation of honour. You expose yourself to the 
murderers of Tiberius, unarmed indeed, as a man should go 
who had rather suffer than commit violence, but throwing away* 
your life without any advantage to the community. Faction 
reigns ; outrage and the sword are the only measures of justice. 
Had your brother [sMen before Numantia, the truce would 
have restored us his body ; but now perhaps I shall have to go^ 
a suppliant to some river or to the sea, to be shown where your 
remains may be found. For what confidence can ive place 
eiiher in the laws or in the gods, after Tiberius' assassination ?" 

"When Licinia had poured out these lamentions, Caius disen- 
gaged himself as quietly as he could from her arms, and walk- 
ed forward with his friends in deep silence. She caught at his 
gown, but in the attempt fell to the ground, and lay a long time 
speechless. At last her servants, seeing her in that condition, 
took her up, and carried her to her brother Crassus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was assembled, listened to Caius' 
advice, and sent his younger son into the Foruia e<][uipped like 
a herald.i^ He was a youth of most engaging appearance ; and 
be approached with great modesty, and tears in his eyes, to 

14 Literally, with a cadaeeus or herald's waad In his band. 
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propose terms of accommc/dation to the consul and the senate. 
Many were disposed to hearken to the proposal ; but Opimius 
said, <* The criminals ought not to treat by heralds, but come 
in person to make their submission to the senate, and surren- 
der themselves to justice before they interceded for mercy.'' At 
the same time he bade the young man return with an account 
to this purport, or not return at all. 

Caius, it is said, advised . that they should go and endeavour 
to reconcile themselves to the senate. But, as lione of the rest 
acceded to that project, Fuivius sent his son again with a re- 
newal of their former propositions. Opimius, who was in haste 
to begin hostilities, immediately took the young man into cus- 
tody, and marched against Fuivius with a numerous body of 
infantry, and a company of Cretan archers. The latter galled 
their adversaries much, and threw them into such confusion 
that they took to flight Fuivius hid himself in an old neglect- 
ed bath, wh^re he was soon found, and, with his eldest son, 
put to the sword. Caius was not seen to lift his hand in thd 
fray. On the contrary he expressed the utmost uneasiness at 
their coming to such extremities, and retired into the temple of 
Diana. There he would have despatched himself, but he was 
prevented by Fomponius and Licinius, the most faithful of his 
friends, who took away his poniard, and persuaded him to try 
the alternative of flight. Upon this occasion, he is said to have 
kneeled down, and with uplifted hands to have prayed to the 
Deity of the Temple ; << That the people of Rome, for their in- 
gratitude and base desertion of him, might be slaves for ever." 
Most of them, indeed, on promise of impunity by proclamation, 
openly went over to the other party. 

The enemy pursued Cayis with extreme eagerness, and came 
up with him at the Wooden bridge. His two friendsi* bidding 
him go forward, placed themselves before it, and suffered no 
•man to pass till they were overpowered and slain. One of his 
servants, named Fhilocrates, accompanied Caius in hfs flight. 
All encouraged him to make the best of his way, as they do a 
Vunncr in the lists ; but no one assisted him or offered him a 
horse, though he besought them to do it, for they saw the ene- 
my now almost upon him. He got, hoVvever, a little before 

15 Aurelius Victor mentions two of Caius' friends who stopped the 
pursuit of the enemy ; Fomponius at* the Porta Trigemina, and liKtorius 
at the Pons Subliciii>. 
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them into a groTe sacred Uy the Furies,*^ and there closed ^he 
scene ; Philocrates first despatching him, and afterwards him- 
self. Some indeed say that they both fell alive into the ene* 
my's hands, and that the slave clung so close to his master^ 
that they could not reach the one till they had cut the other in 
pieces. We are told also that after a person, whose name is 
not preserved, had cut off Caius' head, and was bearing away 
his prize, Septimuieius,'one ofi7 Opiinius' friends, took it from 
him ; for at theH)eginning of the action, the weight in gold had 
been offered by proclamation either for his head or that of 
Fulvius. Septimuleius carried it to Opimius upon the point of 
a pike; and, when placed in the scales, it was found to weigh 
seventeen pounds eight ounces. For Septimuleius had added 
fraud to his other viilanies ; he had taken out the brain, and 
filled the cavity with molten lead. Those who brought ia 
Fulvius' head, being persons of no note, had no reward at alL 
The bodies of Caius and Fulvius, and the rest^of the slain, 
who were not fewer than three thousand, were thrown into the 
river. Their goods were confiscated and sold, and their wives 
forbidden to go into mourning. Licinia was, moreover, depriv- 
ed of her dowry. The most savage cruelty was exercised upon 
Fulvius' younger son, who had never borne ai*ms against thenh 
9or appeared among the combatants, but was imprisoned wheQ 
he came with proposals of peace, and put to death after the 
battle. But neither this, nor any other instance of despotism^ 
to sensibly touched the people, as Opimius' buildifig a temple 
to Concord. For by that he appeared to claim honour for 
what he' had done, and in some sort to triumph in the de- 
struction of so many citizens. Somebody, therefore^ in the 
night, wrote this line under the inscription on the temple, 

Concord's pure fane is by mad Discord rear*d. 

Opimius was the first consul who usurped the power of a 
dictator, and condemned three thousand citizens without any 
form of justice, beside Caius Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus; 
of whom one had been honoured with the consulship and a 
triumph, and the other both in virtue and reputation was su- 
perior to all the men of his time. 

16 This grove was called Lucus Furinae, and was near the Pons Sob- 
Mcius. The goddess had a high priest called Flamen Furinalis, and Fa- 
rinalia, or annual sacrifices. (Varro de L. L. v. See also Fest voc. Fu- 
rinalia.) 

17 Pliny (11. N. xxxiii. 8,) and Valerius Maximns say, he was an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Gracehus. Caius Gracchus fell B. C. 121, aged 33. 
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Opimius was vile enough to sirffer himself to be corrupted 
by money. Going afterward ambassador to Jugurtha the Nu- 
midian, he accepted a bribe ; and being called to account for 
it on his return, in a judicial way, he had the mortification to 
grow old with thait infamy upon him. At the same time he^ 
was hated and eirecrated by the commons, who through his 
means had been reduced to a state of the greatest humiliation. 
Those commons quickly showed how deeply they regretted 
and longed for the Gracchi. They erected their statues in 
one of the most public parts of , the city ; they consecrated the 
places where they had fallen, and offered to them all first-fruits 
according to the season of the year. Nay, many daily sacri- 
ficed and paid their devotions there, as in the temples of the 
gods. 

Cornelia is reported to have borne all these misfortunes with 
a noble magnanimity, and to have said of the consecrated places 
in particular, where her sons lost their lives, "That they were 
monuments worthy of them." She took up her residence at Mi- 
senum, and made no alteration in her manner of living. As she 
had many friends, her table was always open for the purposes of 
hospitality. Greeks and other men of letters she had constantly 
about her, and all the kings in alliance with Rome expressed their 
regard by sending her presents, and receiving the like civilities 
in return. She made herself very agreeable to the ^guests, by 
acquainting them with many particulars of her father Africa- 
nus, and of hi? manner of living. But what they most admired 
in her was, that she could speak of her sons without a sigh or 
a tear, and recount their actions and sufferings as if she had 
been giving a narrative of some ancient heroes. Some there- 
fore imagined that age, and the heaviness of her misfortunes, 
had deprived her of her understanding and sensibility. But 
those who were of that opinion, seem rather themselves to 
have wanted understanding ; since they knew not how much a 
noble mind may, by a liberal education, be enabled to support 
itself against distress, and that though in the pursuit of recti- 
tude Fortune may often defeat the purposes of Virtue ; yet 
Virtue in bearing affliction can never lose her prerogative.^^ 

18 Kaw on rn( apirwc m tu^h ^uKetTro/utvott fxty rot KetKet 'rrahhtt^n 
twipttg'tv, fv J^i T» 'TTTdLio'cti TO ^f^f/v ivKoyi^i»i K Tretpcttrwrcn. The learD> 
cd Du Soul here proposes to read pvxctrTofxivtis instead of ^uXATTOft«vo/fj 
and iLAKst for khxa. There are indeed some MSS. authorities for those 
readings, and the passage is capable of a good sense if we accept them» 
viz. * And that though Virtue, in striving to avoid affliction, may be often 
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overborne by Fortane/ &c. But we think the contrast sufficiently pre> 
served without altering the printed text. The learned annotator will 
have puKstrrofActt here to signify vito, as it certainly often does ; but 
sometimes likewise it signifies observoy as appears from Hesiod, 
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AGIS AND CLEOMENES 

COMPARED WITH 

TIBEAIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

Having thus given the history of these great men severally, 
it remains that we take a view of them in comparison wiUi 
each other. Those who hated the Gracchi, and endeavoured 
the most to disparage them, never durst deny that, of all tlie 
Romans of their time, nature had disposed them the most hap- 
pily to virtue, or that this disposition was cultivated by thte 
most excellent education. But nature appears to have don% 
still more for Agis and Cleomenes ; for though they not only 
wanted the advantages of education, but were trained to such 
manners and customs as had corrupted many before them, yet 
they became examples of temperance and sobriety. 

Besides, the Gracchi lived at a period when Rome was in 
her highest glory, a period distinguished by virtuous emulation ; 
and of course they must have had a natural reluctance 4o re- 
nounce the inheritance of virtue, which they had received from 
their ancestors. Whereas Agis and Cleomenes had parents of 
very different principles, and found their country in a most un- 
happy and distempered state ; and yet these things did not in 
the least abate their ardour in the pursuits of honour. 

Of the disinterested views of the Gracchi, and their aversion 
from avarice, we have a strong proof in their standing aloof 
from all iniquitous practices during the whole course of their 
administration. But Agis might even have resented it, if ahy 
one had commended him for not having touched the property 
of others; since be distributed his whole substance among the 
citizens of Sparta, which, beside other ccmsiderable articles, 
consisted of six hundred talents in money. What a crime 
then must unjust gain have appeared to him, who thought it 
nothing less than avarice to possess more than others, though 
by the fairest title ? 

If we consider them with respect to the hardiness of their 
enterprises, and the new regulations which they sought to 
establish, we shall find the Grecian parts greatly superior. One 
- VOL. n. 8 
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of the Romans applied himself principally to making roads, 
and colonizing towns. The boldest attempt of Tiberius was 
the distributran of the public lands; and Caius achieved no- 
thing more extraordinary than joining an equal number of the 
equestrian order in commission with the three hundred patri- 
cian judges. , 

The alterations which Agis and Cleomencs introduced into 
the system of their commonwealth were of a different nature. 
They saw that a small and partial amendment was no better, 
as Plato expresses it, than cutting off one of the hydra's 
heads ;^^ and therefore they adopted a change that might re* 
move alt the distempers of the constitution at once. Perhaps 
we shall express ourselves with jnore propriety, if we say that, 
by removing i\\,e changes which had caused all their mlsfor-* 
tunes, they brought Sparta back to its first principles. 

It may be right to add, that the measures pursued by tha 
€^racchi were offensive to the greatest men in Rome ;** whereas 
all that Agis meditated, and Cleomenes earned into effect, bad 
the best and most respectable authorities engaged in their sup- 
port^ I mean those regulations respecting frugality and equali- 
ty, which were sanctioned either by Lycurgus or Apollo. 

What is still more deserving of consideration, by the politi-' 
cal measures of the Gracchi, Rome made not the least acquisi- 
tion of power or of territory ; whereas, through those of Cleo- 
menes, Greece saw the Spartans in a little time become masters 
of Peloponnesus, and contending for superiority with the most 
powerful princes of the age ; and this with no other vie\ir than 
to deliver the Greeks from the incursions of the Illyrians and 
Gauls, and to place them once more under the protection of 
the race of Hercules. • 

The different manner, also, 6f the deaths of these illustrious 
men, appears to me to point out a difference in their characters. 
The Gracchi fought with their fellow-citizens, and being de- 
feated, perished in their flight. Agis, on the other hand, fell 
almost a voluntary sacrifice, that no Spartan might lose his life 
on his account. Cleomenes, when insulted and oppressed, had 

19 DeRepi.v. 

20 Plutarch seems to censure the Agrarian law as an irrational one, 
and as the invention of the Gracchi. But, in fact, there was an Agrarian 
law among the institutions of Lycurgus ; and, even among the Romans, 
the Gracchi were not its first promoters: Spurius Cassius had proposed 
a bill of the same kind above two hundred years before, which proved 
equally fatal to its author. 
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recourse to vengeance, and, as circumstances did not favour hiai, 
had courage** enough to give himself the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, Agis never distinguished 
himself as a general, for he was killed before he had any oppor* 
tunity of this kind ; and with the many signal and glorious vic- 
tories of Cledmenes we may compare the memoriable exploit 
of Tiberius, in being the first to scale the walls of Carthage, 
and his saving twenty thousand Romans (who had no other 
chance pf escape) by the ^eace, which he happily concluded 
with the Numantians. As for Caius, there were many instan- 
ces of his military talents both in the Numantian war, and in 
Sardinia. So that the two brothers would probably one day 
have been ranked with the greatest generals among the Ro^ 
mans, had they not come to an untimely death. 

As to their political abilities, Agis seems to have wanted 
firmness and despatch. He suffered himself to be imposed up« 
on by Agesilaus, and did not perform his promise to the citi- 
sens of making a distribution of lands. He was, indeed, ex* 
tremely young ; and had on that account a timidity, which pre- 
vented the completion of those schemes that had so much 
raised the public expf^ctation. Cleom^es, on the' contrary, 
took too bold and violent a method to effectuate his projected 
changes in the police of Sparta. It was an act of injustice to 
put to death the Ephori, whom he might either have brought 
over to his party by force, because he was superior in arms, or 
else have banished as he did many others. For to have recourse 
to the knife, except in cases of extreme necessity, indicates 
neither the- good physician nor the able statesman, but unskil- 
fulness in both. Besides, in politics, that unskilfulness is always 
attended with injustice and cruelty. But neither of the Gracchi 
began the civil war, or dipped his hands in the blood of his 
countrymen. Caius, we are told, even when attacked, did not 
repel force with force ; and, though no one behaved with more 
courage and vigour than he in other wars, none was so slow t^ 
lift his arm against a fellow-citizen. He went out unarmed to 
a scene of fury and sedition : when the fight began, he retired ; 
and throughout the whole he appeared more solicitous to avoid 
the doing of harm, than the receiving uf it. The flight, there- 
fore, of the Gracchi must not be considered as an act of cow- 
ardice, but of patriotic discretion. For they were under a ne- 

21 This, it must be remembered, is the language of a heathen writer. 
The more accurate ethics of Christianity do not denomiDate that man 
coorageoos who flies from difficulties ai>d dangers by self-destruction. 
Boc, rogOf non furor est, ne moriare, mori f 
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cessity either of flying, or of fighting in their own defence if 
they stayed. 

The strongest charge against Tiherius is, that he deposed 
his colleague, and sued for a second tribuneship. Caius was 
blamed for Antyllius' death, but against all reason and justice ; 
for the fact was committed without his approbation, and was 
indeed by him regarded as a most unhappy circumstance^ Oa 
the other hand Cleomenes, not to mention any more the assas* 
sination of the Ephori, took an unconstitutional step in en- 
franchising all the slares ; and in reality reigned alone, though 
in order to save appearances he admitted as a partner in the 
throne his brother Euclidas, who was not of the other family, 
claiming the privilege of giving one of the kings to Sparta. 
Archidamus, who was one of the family, and had as much 
right as himself to the throne, he persuaded to return from 
Messene. In consequence of this, he was assassinated ; and, as 
Cleomenes made no inquiry into the murder, it is probable 
that he was justly censured as the cause of it Whereas Lyeur* 
gus, whom he pretended to adopt as his pattern, freely surreii* 
dered to his nephew Charilaus the kingdom committed to his 
charge, and that he ipight not be blamed in case of his untime- 
ly death, went abroad and wandered along time in foreign 
countries ; not returning till Charilaus had a son to succeed 
him in the throne. It is true Greece nev^r produced any other 
man who can be compared with Lycurgus. 

We have shown that Cleomenes, in the course of his gorern- 
ment, introduced greater innpvations, and committed grosser 
acts of injustice. And those that are inclined to censure the 
persons of whom we are writing, represent him as from the 
first of a tyrannical disposition, and a lover of war.aa The Grac- 
chi they accuse of immoderate ambition, malignity itself not 
being able to discover in them any other flaw. At the same 
time they acknowledge that those tribunes might possibty be 
carried beyond the dictates of their native disposition by anger 
and the heat of contention, which, like so many hurricaneSi 
drove them at last upon some extremes in their administra- 
tion. What, indeed, could be more just or meritorioiis than 
their first design, to which they would have adhered, had not 
the rich and the powerful, by their violent methods of thwart- 
ing the bill, involved them both in those fatal quarrels ; the one 
to defend himself, and the other to avenge his brother, who 
had been taken off without any form of law or justice? 
n Se^ Polyb. ff. 
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From these observations you** may easily perceive the dif- 
ference between them. But if you require me to characterise 
each of them singly, I pronounce that the palm of virtue be- 
longs to Tiberius, young Agis had the feivest faults, and Caius, 
in point of courage and spirit of enterprise, was little inferior to 
Cleomenes. 

23 These Lives are addressed by Plutarch to Sossius Senecio. See 
the Life of Thesens, in the beginning. 
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DEMOSTHENES- 



SUMMARY. 

Virtue independent of the place jof one's nativity. Plutarch little versed 
in the Latin language, ^hicb he did not begin to study till late in life. 
His object in writing the Lives of Demosthenes And Cicero. 

Extraction of Demosthenes. Origin of bis ambition to speak in public. 
He pleads against his guardians ; and addresses the-people with little 
success : is dejected, but encouraged by one of his friends. His ei- 
traordinary pains to improve himself in oratory. He refuses to speak 
upon any subject unprepared ; but occasionally does so, and succeeds. 
Different opinions aoout him. His great efforts to get the better of his 
personal defects ; his repartees. He enters upon public business. His 
treatment oi Midias. His fidelity to his party. Principle upon which 
the chief part of his orations are written. His superiority, in moral 
worth, to the contemporary orators. His orations. He inveighs against 
Philip, even before the war breaks out. His zeal in favour of Greece. 

. He persuades the Thebans to join the confederacy. Credit accru- 
ing to him from that measure: he contemns the ill omens announced ; 
but in the battle throws away his arms and flies. Maries of esteem 
shown him by the king of Persia. He is selected to make the gene- 
ral oration over the bones of iltose who fell at Chaeronea. Death of 
Philip ; and Demosthenes' exultation upon that event : justified against 
.£schines' reproaches. New league' of the Greeks, disconcerted by 
Alexander's success. That prince demands of the Athenians ten of 
their orators : Demad^s obtains their pardon. Demosthenes regsdns 
a little credit. The affair " Concerning the Crown." He accepts a 
bribe, and goes over to Harpalos' interest; b examined before the 
court of Areopagus, and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty talents, and to 
be imprisoned till At is paid. He escapes, and gets out of the city : 
bears his exile verV weakly ; is reanimated by the account of Alex- 
ander's death, and recalled; but. soon afterward condemned to deatii. 
He seeks refuge at Calauria, in the temple of Neptune, whence Ar- 
chias endeavours to seduce him, but without effect. He takes pobon, 
which he constantly carried about him. Different traditions aboot his 
death. Honours paid by the Athenians to his memory. Death of 
Demades. 
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Whoever it was, my Sossius, that wrote the encomium 
upon Alcibiades fer his victpry in the chariot race at the Olym- 
pic games,^ whether Euripides, (which is the common opi- 
nion,) or some other, he pronounces it "the first requisite to 
happiness, that a man be bom in no mean city."* . But as to 
real happiness, which consists principally in the habit and dis- 
position of the mind, I myself think it would make no differ- 
ence though a man should be born in an inconsiderable town, 
or of a mother who had no advantages either of size or beauty, 
for it is ridiculous to suppose thit JuHs, a^mall town in Ceos, 
(itself an inconsiderable island,) and jEgina, which an Athenian 
" wished to have removed as an eye-^ore to the Piraus," 
should give birth to good poets and players,^ and not be able 
to produce a man capable of the virtues of justice, content- 
ment^ and magnanimity. Those arts, indeed, which are to 
gain the master considerable profit or honour, may probably 
BOt flourhh in mean and insignificant towns. But ?irtue, like 
a strong and hardy plant, will take root many place where it 
can find an ingenuous nature, and a mind that has no aversion 
ft&m labour and discipline. If our sentiments or conduct, 
therefore, fall short of the point which they ought to reach, 
we must not impute it to the obscurity of the place where we 
we were born, but to our Ifltle selves. 

These reflections, however, do not extend to an author, 
who would write a history of fevents that happened in a fo- 

1 In these it was the highest of glories to be successful, and the noblest 
of lyric poets thought them fit subjects of their immortal odes. The 
victors, as Horace informs us, were elevated to the rank of ' Gods.' No 
wonder then, that kings were seen among the competitors. Alcib]ad«s 
sent seven chariots thither, and carried off the three first prizes. (3ee 
his Life. Vol.il. p. 217.)* 

2 " I cannot reflect without pleasure on the bounty of nature, which 
cast my birth in a free and civilized country, in an age of science and 
philosophy," &c. (Gibbon's Mem. i. 17. 4to.) The present emperor of 
Russia (Alex. I.) is said to have observed, that the man possessing the 
most materials for haf^oess is an English country gentleman. 

The maxim in the text is by Ammianus Marcellinus ascribed to Si- 
monides.* 

S Simonides the elegiac^ and Baccbylides the lyric poet, were of 
Caps ; and Polus, the celebrated tragedian, was of JSgina, as was like- 
wise (according to some writers) Aristophanes, the comio author. This 
latter island, which Pindar has celebrated (Pyth. viii. 38.) as ' the nurse 
of heroes,' had, in Plutarch's time, become proverbially degenerated. Th» 
Athenian,' "^ho wished it removed, was Pericles :(See Life, Vol. ii. p. 117, 
and Aristot. Rhet. iii. 10.) referring more probably to its maritime rivalry 
of Athene, than to its physical position.* 
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reign couDtrj, and cannot be learned in his own. As he has 
his materials to collect from a variety of volumes dispersed in 
different libraries, his first care should be to take up his resi- 
dence in some respectable and populous town, which has an 
ambition for literature. There he will meet with many cu- 
rious and valuable books ; and the particulars, that are want- 
ing in writers, he may upon inquiry derive from those who have 
stored them in the faithful repository of memory. This will 
prevent his work from being defective in any material point. 
As to myself, I live in a sma|^own, and I choose to live there, 
lest it should become still smaller.^ Wiien I was in Rome and 
other parts of Italy, I had not leisure to study the Latin 
tongue, on account of the public commissions with which I 
was charged, and the number of people that came to be in- 
structed by me in philosophy. It was not, therefore, till a late 
period of life, that I began to read the Roman authors. The 
process may seen* strange, and yet it is very true: I did not 
so much gain the knowledge of things by words, as words by 
the knowledge which I had of things. I shall only add, that 
to attain such a skill in the language, as to be master of the 
beauty and fluency of its expressh>ns, with its figures, its har- 
mony, and all the other graces of its structure, would, indeed, 
be an elegant and agreeable accomplishment. But the prac- 
tice and pains which it demands are m6re than I have time 
fbr, and I must relinquish the ambition of excelling ip that 
walk to younger men. > ' 

In this book, which is the fifth of our parallels, we intend 
to give the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero, and from their 
actions and political conduct we shall collect and compare their 
manners and disposition ; but, for the reason already assigned, 
we shall not pretend to examine their orations, or to deter- 
mine which of them was the more agreeable speaker.^ For, 
as Ion says, 

Such is the dolphin's force, When drawn to land ! 

4, Chaeronea, in Bcetia. See Life of Plutarch, p^fixed to this woric* 
fl Thb, M. Ricard observes, as he might kistly have assigned the palm 
fo Demosthenes, completely exonerates him from the imputation of 
partiality to bis Grecian heroes. Longinus (§ 12.) has given a short 
sketch of their respective characters as speakers. Ion was a drunken 
poet and philosopner of Chios. See ^lian V. H. ii. 41. and Bentl. £p. 
ad. Mill. He wrote odes and tragedies. Analogous to the proverb ouot- 
ed from him, is the Latin CarUkerium in fossd, Liv. xxiii. 47. upon wiikh 
Crevier has a satisfactory note.* 
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.CsecllfUB,^ a writer at all times much too presumptuous, paid 
little regard to that maxim of the poets, when he so boldly at- 
tempted a comparison between Demosthenes and Cicero. But 
perhaps the precept, " Know thyself," would not be consider- 
ed as divine, if every man could easily reduce it to practice. 

It seems to me, that Demosthenes and Cicero were original- 
ly formed by nature in the same mould, so great is the re- 
semblance in their disposition. The same ambition, the same 
love of liberty, appears in their whole administration, and the 
same timidity amidst wars and dangers. Neither did they less 
resemble each other in their fortunes. For I deem it impos- 
sible to find two other orators who raised themselves from ob- 
scure beginnings to such authority and power, who both op- 
posed kings and tyrants, who both lost their daughters, were 
both banished from their country, and recalled with honour, 
both forced to fly again, both taken by their enemies, and at 
last both doomed to die along with the liberties of their coun- 
try. So that if nature and fortune, like two artificers, welre to 
descend upon the scene and dispute about their work, it would 
be difficult to decide whether the former had produced a 
closer resemblance in their dispositions, or the latter in the cir- 
cumstances of their lives. We shall begin with the more an- 
cient. 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was one of the 
principal citizens of Athens. Theopompus informs us he was 
called 'the Sword-cutler,' becatise he employed a great num- 
ber of slaves in that business. As to what ^schines the ora- 
tor relates concerning his mother,^ that she was the daughter 
of one Gylon,' who had been forced to fly for treason against 
the commonwealth, and of a barbarian woman, we cannot 
take upon us to pronounce whether it was dictated by truth or 
by falsehood and malignity. He had a large fortune left him 

6 A celebrated Jewish rhetorician of Calsentis in Sicily, who lived 
in the time of Augustus, and was the friend of Dion. Halle. He wrote a 
Treatise on the Sublime, which is mentioned by Longinus : and was 
the first, according to Suidas, who ' attempted the comparison* mentioned 
in the text.* 

7 In his oration against Ctesiphon. 

8 Gylon was accused of having betrayed to the enemv a town in 
Pontus, called Nympb^um ; upon which be fled into Scvtnia^ where he 
married a native of the country, and had two daughters by her : one of 
them married to Pbilocrates, and the other, named Cleobule, to Demos- 
thenes. Her fortune was fifty minae ', and from this marriage sprang 
• the Orator,' 
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by his father, who died when he was only seven yeluiJ of ag«, 
the whole being estimated at little less than fifteen talents. But 
he* was greatly wronged by his guardians, who converted part 
of it to their own use, and suffered part to lie neglected. Nay, 
they were vile enough to defraud his tutors of their salaries. 
This was the chief reason that he had not those advantages of 
education to which his quality entitled him. His mother did 
not choose that he should be put to hard and laborious exer* 
cises, on account of the weakness and delicacy of his frame ; 
and his preceptors, being ill paid, did not press him to attend 
to them. From the first, indeed, he was of a slender and sick- 
ly habit, insomuch that the boys are said to have given him 
the contemptuous name of Batalus* for his natural defects. 
Some affirm that Batalus was an eiTeminate musician, whona 
Antiphanes ridiculed in one of his farces ; others, that he was a 
poet, whose verses were of the most wanton and licentious 
kind. The Athenians likewise at that time seems to have 
given the name of Batalus to a part of the body which decen- 
cy forbids us to name. We are told, that Demosthenes had 
also the name of Argas, either on accotmt of the savage and 
morose turn of his behaviour, for there is a kind of serpent 
which some of the poets call Argas ;io or else for the severity 
of his expressions, which often gave his hearers pain ; for 
there was a poet named Argas, whose verses were very keen 
and satirical. But enough, as Plato says, upon this head. 

His ambition to speak in public is said to have taken its rise 
oh the following occasion: The orator Callistratus was t^ 
plead in the cause which the city of Oropus^^ had then de- 

9 Hesychius gives a different explanation of the word ' Batalns ;* but 
Plutarch must be allowed, mal^d M. Dacier, to have understood the 
sense of the Greek word as well as Hesychius. (L.) From Aul. Gell. i. 
6, however, and ^sch. in Timarch. it appears, that Demosthenes was no- 
torious for the effeminacy of his dress.* 

10 Hippocrates also (de Morb. Vulg. v.) mentions a serpent of that 
name, which crept into a young man's mouth. Palmerius refers the ap- 
pellation (which, it appears from iEsch. 9r»g< ITtf got^g . was consequent 
on bis action against his guardians) to the fable of the serpent which 
stung the traveller after having been fostered in his bosom. 

The poet Argas is mentioned by Athen. siv. 9* 

1 1 Oropus was a town on the banks of the Euripus, on the frontiers 
of Attica The Thebans, though they had been relieved in their distress 
by Chabrias and the Athenians, forgot their former services, and took 
Oropus from them. Chabrias was suspected of treachery, and Callis-^ 
tratus was retained to plead against him. Demosthenes mentions this 
in bis Oration against Midias. At the time of the trial (01. ciii. 3.) be was 
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pending ; and the expectation of the public was much raised 
both by the powers of the speaker, which were at that time 
in the highest repute, and by the importance of the trial. 
Demosthenes, hearing the governors and tutors agree among 
themselves to attend the trial, with much importunity prevail- 
ed upon his master to take him to hear the pleadings. The 
master having some acquaintance with the officers who opened 
the court, procured his young pupil aseat where he could hear 
the orators without being seen. Callistratus had great success^ 
and his abilities were extremely admired. Demosthenes was 
fired with a spirit of emulation. When he saw with what dis- 
tinction the advocate was conducted home and complimented 
by the people, he was struck still more with the power of that 
commanding eloquence which could carry all before it. From 
this time, therefore, he bade adieu to the other studies and 
exercises in which boys are engaged, and applied himself with 
the utmost assiduity to declaiming, in hopes of being one day 
numbered among the orators. Iseeus was the man whom he 
attended as his preceptor in eloquence, though Isocrates then 
caught it : whether it was, that the loss of his father incapaci- 
tated him from paying the sum of ten minje,^* which was that 
rhetorician's usual price ^ or he preferred the keen and subtle 
manner of Isseus, as more fit for public purposes. ' 

Hermippus says he met with an account in certain anony- 
mous memoirs, that Demosthenes likewise studied under Pla- 
to,^^ and received great assistance from him in preparing to 

about sixteen. For the different masters of this disputed place, see Pau- 
san. i. 34; Thucyd. i. 28; Diod Sic. uv. 17 ; Xenopb. Hellen. vii. and 
Dem. ?rt^i ^nf, xxix. 

12 This could oo't be the reason, if what is recc d in the Life of 
Isaeus be true, that he was retained as tutor to Demosthenes at the price 
of a hundred minse. (L.) 

Isaeus, according to Dion. Halic. was one of the best orators at Atheng. 
Ten of his orations are still extant.* 

13 This is confirmed by Cicero. (Brut, xxxi.) Lectitavisst PlcUonem stU" 
diosd audivisse eliam, Demosthenes didtur : idgue apparet in genere et gran- 
dUcUe verborum. Dicit etiam in qxiddam epistold hoc ipse de sese. Again, 
in his Orator iv. Qjinod idem de Demosthenes existimari potest, cujus ex Epis" 
tolis intelligi licet qufim frequens fuerit PlcUonis auditor. It is possible that 
Cicero, in both of these places, alludes to that letter of Demosthenes 
addresiscd to Heracleodorus, in which he thus speaks of Plato's philoso-' 
phy : " Since you have espoused the doctrine of Plato, which is so dis- 
tant from avarice, from artifice, and violence — a doctrine whose object 
is the perfection of goodness and justice ! Immortal gods! when once a 
man has adopted this doctrine, is it possible that he should deviate from 
truth, or entertain one selfish or ungenerous sentiment !" (L.) (See also 
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Speak in public. Ctesibins, he adds, used to affirm that De- 
mosthenes was privately supplied by Calliiis the Syracusan^ 
and some others,, with the systems of rhetoric taught by Iso- 
crates and Alcidamas, and made his advantage of them.^^ 

When his minority was expired, he called his guardians to 
account at* law, and wrote orations against them. As they^ 
found many methods of chicane and delay, he had great op- 
portunity, according to 'f hucydides, of exercising his talent for 
the bar." It was not without much exertion and some risk, 
{hat he gained his cause ; and, at last, it was but a very small 
part of his patrimony that he could recover^ By those means, 
however, he acquired a proper assurance, and some experience ; 
and having tasted the^honour and power that follow in the 
train of eloquence, he attempted to speak in the public debates, 
and take a share in the administration. As it is related of 
Laomedon, the Orcbomenian, that by the advice of his physi- 
cians, in some disorder of the spleen, he apphed himself to run- 
ning, and continued it constantly a great length of way, till he 
gained such excellent health and breath, that he contended for 
the crown at the public games, and distinguished himself in the 
long course ;^^ so it happened to Demosthenes, that he first ap- 
peared at the bar for the recovery of his own fortune, which 
had been nearly embezzled ; and having acquired in tliat cause 
a persuasive and powerful manner of speaking, he disputed the 
crown, for so I may call it, with the other orators before the 
genera] assembly. 

In his first address to the people, however, he *was laughed 
at, and interrupted by their clamours ; for the violence of his 
manner threw him into a confusion of periods, and a distortion 

bis De Orat. i. 20, 'and the Preface to his Offices; with Quint, xii. 2, and 
Aul. Gall. iii. 13.) The Hermippus here mentioned was a historian of 
Smyrna, and wrote the Lives of some eminent scholars. (Voss. de 
Hist. Graec.)* 

14 Lucian, in his Encom. informs tis that Demosthenes profited by 
the tuition of Callistratus, Alcidamas, Isoci>ates, Isseus, Eubulides, Aris* 
totle, Theophratus, Xenocrates, and Plato.* 

15 He lost his father at the age of seven, and he was ten years in the 
hands of guardians. He therefore began to plead in his eighteenth year, 
which, as it was only in his own private affairs, was not forbidden by 
the laws. (L.) 

M. Ricard, following Barton, (the editor pf the Lives of Demosthenes 
and Cicero,) by a slight alteration in the text, translates it, " he had great 
opportunity of improving himself by the study of Thucydides :'* wpom 
he is said, by Lucian and others, to have transcribed eight times.^ 

16 See Life of Phocipn, Vol.vl. 
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of argument. Besides, he had a weakness and stammering in 
his voice, and a want of breath, which caused such a distrac- 
tion in his discourse, that it was difficult for the audience to un- 
derstand him. At last, upon his quitting the assembly, Euno- 
mus the Thriasian, a man now extremely old, found him wan- 
dering in a dejected condition in the Piraeus, and undertook to 
set him right : " You have aMnaUner of speaking," said he, 
" very like that of Pericles ; and yet you lose yourself, out of 
mere timidity and cowardice. You neither bear up against the 
tumults of a popular assembly, nor prepare your body by exer- 
cise for the labour of the rostrum, but suffer your parts to wither 
away in indolence and carelessness." 

Another time (we are told) when his speeches -had been ill 
received, and he was going home with his head covered, and in 
the utmost distress, Satyrus the player, who was an acquaint- 
ance of his, followed and went in with him. Demosthenes la- 
mented to him, " That though he was the most kiborious of all 
the orators, and had almost sacrificed his health to his applica- 
tion, yet he could gain no favour with the people *, but drunken 
seamen and other unlettered persons were heard, and kept the 
rostrum, while he was entirely disregarded.^^ " Your observa- 
tion is just," answered Satyrus ; " b^t I wiW soon provide a reme- 
dy, if you will repeat to me some speech in Euripides or So- 
'phocles." AVhen Demosthenes had finished, Satyrus pronounc- 
ed the same speech; and he did it with such propriety of ac- 
tion, and so much in character, that it appeared to the orator 
quite a different passage. He now understood so well how 
much grace and dignity action adds to the best oration, that he 
though^, it a small matter to premeditate and compose, though 
\iith the utmost care, if pronunciation and propriety of gesture 
were not attended to. Upon this he built himself a subterra- 
neous study, which remained in our times.is Thither he re- 

17 This was the privilege of all democratic states. Some think that 
by seamen h6 means Demades, whose profession was that of a mariner, 
(Quint, ii. 17.) (L.) and whose character, according to Pytheas, was that 
of extreme drunkenness. See Athan. ii. Of Satynjs, Demosthenes 
(rigi llttt^eLvf. xviii.) records a very honourable trait, which he places in 
opposition to the licentiousness of ^schines * 

1 8 Barton, and after him M. Ricard, quotes a passage from Wheler, 
upon the subject apparently of his celebrated study, called * Demosthe- 
nes' Lantern '/ but the place of which he there speaks is not subterra- 
neous. It might possibly have been erected by the Athenians to pre- 
serve the memory of the orator; or might have succeeded to its renown, 
like Mai'ius' oak, mentioned by Cic. de Legg. i. 1. So, it may be trusted. 
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p^r^d every ^y to form his action and exereiat bid Toke^ and- 
he would often stay^ there for two or three months together ; 
tihaying one Me of his head, that if he should aeddeotally long 
to go abroad, the shame of appearing in that condition might 
keep him within. 

When he did go out upon a rlait, or receive one, he would' 
take someUung that passed ^n e^nversation, some business or 
het ^at was reported to him, for a subject upon which to exer- 
cise himself. As soen as he had parted' from his friends, he 
retired to his study, where he repeated the matter in order as 
it passed, together with the arguments for and against it. The 
substance of the speeches which he heard he committed to 
memory, and afterward reduced them to regular sentences and 
periods ;^' medita^g a vaiiety of corrections and new forms of 
expression, both for what others had said to him, and for hia 
own replies. Hence it was concluded that he was not a man 
of much genius, and that all his eloquence was the effect of la* 
bour.^ A strohg proof /of Uus seemed to be, that he was sel- 
dom heard to speak any thin| extemporary ; and tiiough the 
people often called upon him by name, as he sat in the assem- 
bly, to speak to the point debated, he would never do it unless 
he came prepared. For this many of the orators ridiculed him : 
and Pytheas, in particular, told him, '< That aH his arguments 
amelled of the lamp." Demosthenes retorted sharply upon • 
him, ^ Yes, indeed; but your lamp and .mine, my friend, are 
not conscious of the same labours." To others he did not pre- 
tend to deny lus previous application, but told them, ^' He nei- 
ther wrote the whole of his orations, nor spoke without having 
first committed a part of them to writing." He farther af- 
firmed, <^ That this proved him a good member of a democrat- 
ic state, for the coming prepared to the rostrum was a mark of 
tespect for the people ; whereas, to be regardless of what they- 
might think of a man's address, showed his inclination for oli- 
garchy, and that he had rather gain his point by force than by 

the mulberry trees of Shakspeare and Milton, at Stratford, and ChrisV^ 
College. Cambridge, will never want their representatives. There is 
even said to be still remainifig some kindred memonal of the tree, 
whence Newton inferred the stupendous theory of firavitation* 

19 Cicero, as we find in his £pistles to Atticus, did precisely the same. 
These arguments he caUs eiaiic polUka, and gives us a 11^ of them. 
(ii.4.) ^ 

20 Bri/ufxire /utfxxoy « ivf onc. (Hermip. ap. Suid. «oc. Demosth.) Of 
Pytheas and Demades, mentioned below, see some account in the Life 

ecrfaociofl,yoi.vi.*' 
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persuasion.*^ Affdtlier proof adduced of Us want of conlt- 
dence upon any sudden occasion is, that when he happened to 
foe thrown into disordfr by the tumidtttary behaviour of the 
people, Demades often rose up to support him in an address, 
while he never did the same for Demades. 

Wherefore then, it may be asked, did .^chines pronounce 
him an orator of the most admirable assurance ? How conld 
he stand up alone and refute Python the Byzantian,^^ whose elo- 
quence pourM against the Athenians like a torrent ? and When 
Lamachus the Myrrhensan^^ pronounced at the Olympic games 
an encomium which he had written upon Philip and Alexan- 
der, And in which he had asserted many reproachful things 
against the Thebans and Olynthians, how could Demosthenes 
rise up and prove, by a ready deduction of facts, the many 
benefits for which Greece was indebted to the Thebans and 
Chalcidians, and the many evils that the flatteries of the. Mace- 
donians had brought upon their country ? This likewise wrought 
such a change in the minds of the audience, that the sophist, 
.Ms antagonist, apprehending a tumult, stole out of tb§ assembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demosthenes did not take 
Pericles entirely for his model. He only adopted his action 
and delivery, and his prudent resokitiou not to make a practice 
of speaking from a sudden impulse, or upon every casual oc- 
casion ; being persuaded, that to that conduct he owed his 
greatness. Yet while he declined frequently trusting the suc- 
cess of his powers to fortune, he did not absolutely neglect the 
reputation which may be acquired by speaking upon an.emert 

51 This was one of the most glorious ciroaiiistancet hi Demostbeiiet* 
life. The fate of bis cotuitry, in a great measure, depended upon bis 
jeloquence. When Elatea was lost, and Philip threatened to march 
against Athens, the Athenians would have applied for succours to the B<b- 
^ans. The league being established and me troops assembled at Chu- 
ronea, Philip sent ambassMors to the couiAli of Bceotia, the chief of whoai 
'was Pvtbon, one of the ablest orators of -his time. (^schi. cripi IlA^tiyri. 
al.) After he had inveighed with all the powers of eloquence against 
the Athenians and their cause, Demosthenes r^ied to him, and carried 
the point in their favour. With this victory he was so elevated, that he 
mentions it in his Oration (irtPi Xvtf. xliil.) in almost the same bold terraf 
which Plutarch has here used. See Lucian's Encom. and Philostr. Life 
of Apoll. Tyan. vii. 3. 

52 If we suppose tiiir Lamacbus to have been of Attica, the text should 
-be altered from * IVtyirbenaean' to * Mjrrrfainusian ;' for * Myrrhinus' was 
^ borough of Attica. Bui ^^lere wi^ a town called Myrriiine in ^olia, 
knd another in Lemnos, and probably Lamach^s was of onb of these. * 
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gency. ^ And if we believe Eratosthenes,^^ Demetrius the Pha- 
lerean, and the conaic poets, there was a loftier spirit and con- 
fidence in his unpremeditated orations, t)ian in those which be 
had committed to writing. Eratosthenes affirms, that, in his 
extemporaneous harangues, he often spoke as from a superna- 
tural impulse ; and Demetiius informs us that, in an address 
to the people, like a man inspired, he once uttered this oath 
in verse : 

By earth, by all her fountains, streams, and floods. ^ 

One of the comic writers calls him Rhopoperperethras -^ and 
another, ridicujing his frequent use of the antithesis, says, 

* Retaking, as he took' — a phrase, to please 
The ear fastidious of Demosthenes. 

Unless Antiphanes were possibly playing upon that passage in 
the Oration concerning the isle of Ualonesus, in which De- 
mosthenes advised the Athenians '* not to take, but to retake 
it from Philip."25 

It was universally agreed, however, that Demades excelled 
all the orators, when he trusted to nature alone, and that his 
sudden e0usions were superior to the laboured speeches of De- 
mosthenes. AristOjOf Chios, gives us the following account, 
of Theophrastus' opinion concerning these rival speakers : be- 
ing asked in what light he looked upon Demosthenes as an 
o'rator? he said, " I think him worthy of Athens;" what of 

'23 Of Cyrene, a pupil of Callimachus, and keeper of the Alexandrian 
library under Ptolemy Euergetes. He was surnamed Beta, for having 
said that *' he had rather be second in all the sciences, than first in any 
one of them."* > 

24 ' A haberdasher of small wares,' or something like it. This usage 
of combining many words together was familiar to the old comedians, 
who did not so much attend to the justice, as the ludicrousness of the 
compound.* 

" 26 i. e. " Not to receive it is a favour, but'to recover it as a right." 
Halonesus is a small island in the ^gean sea^ over against Thessaly. 
See ^sch. xttret Ktuo-. itxx. and iBiian, V. H. xii. .53.* There is an ex- 
pression somethiog like what Plutarch has quoted, about the beginning 
of that Oration. Libanus suspects the whdie of the composition to be 
spurious, and ascribes it to Hegesippus ; but this raillery of the poet on 
Demosthenes seems to prove the contrary. 

Demosthenes is censured by the judicious Demetrius Phalereus for his 
excessive use of this figure. That the quotation from Antiphanes is now 
first rightly translated in English, appears U^m Atben. vi. 1. quoted b^ 
Barton.* 
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Dcmades ?^ « t think him ahbte it." The sanle philosopher* 
relates of Polyeuctqs*^ the Sphettian, who was one of the prin- 
cipal persons at that time in the Athenian administration, that 
he called, " Demosthenes the greatest orator, and Phocion the 
most powerful speaker ;" because the latter Comprised a greatJ 
deal of sens^ in a few wofds. To the same purpose we are 
told that Demosthenes himself, whefnever Phocion got up to 
oppose him, used to say to his friends, " Here comes the pru- 
Aing-hook of my periods.'* It is uncertain indeed, w'hether 
Demosthenes referred to Phocioft's manner of speaking, or "ta 
his life and character. The fatter miglit be the case^ becauMf 
he knew that a word Or a nod from a man of superior chilrd<ff^i' 
h more regarded than thcJ long discourses of others. 

As for his personal defects, Demetrius the PhalerCan infoftti^ 
us of the* remedies Which he applied to then! ; and he ^a^ti 
that he had it from Dcimosthenes Rimself in his old age. The 
hesitation and stammering of his tongue he corrected by prac- 
tising to speak with pebbles in his mouth ; and he strengthened 
l^is Toice by running or ^Walking up hHl, and pronouncing som^ 
passage in an oration or a poem during the difficulty of breatbf 
which that exercise caused. He had, moreover', a lookltig-glass 
in his house before which he used to declaifti, and adju^ all 
his motions.**^^ 

It is said that a man came to him oile da^, add desired hiitf 
to be his advocate against a person from whom he had suffered 
by assault : " not you indeed," said Demosthenes, " you har^ 
Suffered no such thing."** « What!" said th^ man, raising hia^ 
voice, "have I not received those blows ?" '^Ah, now," re- 
plied Demosthenes, ** you speak like a person that has beetf 
really injured." So much, in his opinio^, do the tone of v6ie4 
and the action contribute to gain the speaker credit in what he 
affirms. 

His action was very agreeable to the commonalty ; but peo- 
ple of taste (among whom Was Demetrius the Pbaleri^an) 

26 To a character of public speaking, composed of emphasi3, allegory, 
and hyperbole, D^metrhis I^halereus gives the denomination of * D^nia- 
dean.** 

27 This orator, though he defended Midias, in all public matters mostf 
cordially co-operated with Demosthenes. See some account of hiih in 
the Life of rtociotf , Vol. vi. 

28 Upon this sabject see Lttclan in EncOm. Glc. de Orati 1^61. Quints 
Xi. 5. and Val. Max. Viii. 7 .• 

29 Cicero in bis defence of Q. GsSlSus, converts this to an argnmettt : 
Tu iitue, M, CcUidi, ninjingeres, sic ageres f (Brut. lux)* 
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214 DEMOSTHENES. 

thought there was something in it low, inelegant, and unmanly. 
Hermippus acquaints us that ./Esion being asked his opinion of 
the ancient and modern orators, replied, " Whoever has heard 
the orators of former times, must admire the decorum and dig- 
nity with which they spoke. Yet when we read the orations . 
of Demosthenes, we must allow that they have more art in the 
composition and greater force." It is needless to mention, that 
in his written orations there was something extremely sarcastic 
and severe, but in his sudden repartees there was also some- 
thing of humour.3o When Demades said, ^' Demosthenes to 
me ! a sow t6 Minerva !" our orator answered, " This Mi- 
nerva was found the other day playing the whore in Colyttus." 
When a rascal, sur named Chalcua,^^ attempted to jest upon his 
late studies and long watcbings, he said, << I know my lamp 
offends thee. ' But you need not w^onder, my countrymen, that 
He have so many robberies, when we have thieves of brass, and 
walls only of clay." Though more of his sayings might be 
produced, we shall pass them over, and proceed to view the 
rest of his manners and character in his actions: and political 
conduct 

He himself informs us that he entered upon public business 
in the time of the Phocian war ;3< and the same may be collect- 
ed from his Philippics. For some .of the last of them were 
delivered after that war was finished, jmd the former relate to 
its immediate transactions. It ^.appears also, that he was two 
and thirty years old when he was preparing his oration against 
Midias, and yet at that time he had attained no name or pow- 
er in the adniinistration. This, indeed, seems to have been the 
reason of his dropping the prpsecution for a sum of money. 
For, 



no prayer, no moving art, 



E'er bent that fierce inexorable heart. Pope. (33.) 

He was vindictive in his nature, and inmlacable in his re- 
sentments. He found it was a difficult thing, and out of the 

30 Longinus will not allow him the least excellence in inatters of 
* humour.' (xxviii.) Colyttus, mentioned below, was one ^f the Attic 
boroughs. 

31 That is ' Brass.' 

32 01. cvi. 4. B. C. 353. Demosthenes wa? then in his twenty-niiith 
year. (L.) On the war, here mentioned, which broke out 01.. cv. 1. (Pau- 
san, X. S.) and lasted nearly ten years, see a former note. The passage 
here referred to in Demosthenes, occurs in Ms vnpt 2Tif . vii.* 

33 Horn. U. XX. 467. 
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reach of his interest to pull down a man so well supported, upon 
all sides, as Midias by wealth and friends ; and he, therefore, 
listened to the application in his behalf. Had he seen any 
hopes or possibility of crushing his enemy, I cannot think that 
three thousand drachms could have disarmed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for his political ambition, to de- 
fend the cause of Greece against Philip. He defended h like 
a champion worthy of such a charge, and soon gained high re- 
putation both for his eloquence and his courage. He was ad- 
mired in Greece, and courted by the king of Persia. Nay, 
Philip himself had a much better opinion of him than of the 
other orators ; and his enemies acknowledged that they had 
to contend with a great man. iGschines and Hyperides, in their 
very accusations, give him this character. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus3* could state that he 
was a man of no steadiness, seldom long pleased either with 
' the same persons or objects ; when on the contrary it appears, 
that he adhered to the party and the measures which he first 
adopted, and was so far from quitting them during his life, that 
he forfeited his life rather than forsake them. Demades, to 
excuse the inconsistency of his own public character, used to 
say ; " I may have asserted things contrary to my former senti- 
ments, but never any thing contrary to the true interest of the 
commonwealth." Melanopus,^* who was of the opposite party 
to Callistratus, often suffered himself to be bought off, and then 
by way of apology to the people said ; " It is true, the man is 
my enemy, but the public good should be our ruling motive.'' 
And Nicodemus, the Messenian^ who first supported the inte- 
rest of Cassander, and afterward that of Deme;trius, alleged, 
that '' he was guilty of no inconsistency, for it was the best po- 
licy to side with the strongest." But we have nothing of tliat 
kind to allege against Demosthenes. He was no timeserver, 
either in his words or his actions. The key of politics, which 
he first touched, he ever after invariably preserved. 

The greatest part of his orations, according to Panstius^^ the 

34 This writer, a native of Chios, beside his general turn for finding 
fault, was particulariy hostile to Athens -, which may account for his se- 
verity toward Denosthenes. The orator, however, was accused also by 
others of unstc^Lness and caprice. See Ksch. vi^t Ua^a^^. xvii. &c.* 

35 See Xenoph. Hellen. vi. and Arist. Rhet. i. 15 * 

36 Fanstius was an eminent Stoic philosopher of Rhodes, the friend 
of Lfielius and Scipio : and this passage most probably occurs in his Trea- 
tise on Duties, upon which Cicero founded his book, JDe QfficHs, and 
which had for its basi^, Solum honcstum propter se cxpetendum esse* 
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philosopher, are written upon this principle, that Virtue is tO' 
be chosen simply for her own sake; that (for instance) * Con- 
cerning the Crown,' that * against Aristocrates,' that * for the 
Immunities,' and the * Philippics.' In all these, he does not 
exhort his countrymen to that which is most agreeable, or. easy, 
or advantageous ; but points out honour and propriety as the 
first objects, and leaves the safety of the state as a matter of 
secondary consideration. So that if, beside the noble ambition' 
which animated his measures, and the lofty turn of his addresses 
to the people, he had been blessed with military courage, and 
had kept his hands pure from bribes, he would not have been 
numbered with such orators as MyrocIes,37 Pblyeuctus, and 
Hyperides ; but would^have deserved to be placed in a higher 
sphere with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles. 

Among those who took the reins of government after hkn, 
PhOcion, though not of the party in most esteem, (I mean thaf 
which seemed to favour the Macedonians,) yet, on account of 
his probity and valour, did not appear at all inferior to Ephial* 
res, A rist ides, and Cimon. But Demosthenes had neither the 
enrage that could be trusted in the field, qor was he (as Be- 
metriirs-expresscs himself) sufficiently fortified against the im-^ 
pressions of money. Though he bore up under the assaults of 
corruption from Philip and the Macedonians,, he was oTer-* 
powered by the gold of Susa and Ecbatana^ ^ So that he was 
much better qualified to recommend than to imitate the vir* 
tues of our ancestors. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that he excelled alT the orators of his time, except Phocion, in 
his life and conversation. And we find in his orations, that he 
told the people the boldest truths, that he strenuously opposed 
their hidinations, and constantly rectified their mistakes. Theo- 
pompus also informs us, that when the Athenians wished to ap* 
point him manager of a certain impeachment, and insisted upon 
it in a tumultuary manner, he rose up and said, " My friends, 
I will be your counsellor, even if you don't wish it ; but a false 
accuser I will not be, even if you do." His beliaviour in* the 
case of Antipho, was of the amstocratic castas This man the. 

3T Of this usurious orator, see an account in- Demosth. ^f§i TlAgteir^. 
iMxii. and Arist. Rhet. iii. 10. .^ . 

" The Thucydides, mentioned below, must not be confounded with the 
historian of that name. S«e Life of Pericies, Vol. ii. and also for further 
particulars of Cimon and Ephialtes, the latter of whom was an intimate 
friend of that great statesman, and for his rigid honesty is^ celebrated hjt 
JEXian V. H. xL 9^ 

38 See his Orat, Tlt^ 2ti^. xlii. 
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people bad acquitted in the general assembly^ and yet Demos- 
thenes carried him before the Areopagus ; where, without re- 
garding the people's resentment, he proved that he had pro- 
mised Philip to burn the arsenal ; upon which he was condemn- 
ed by the council, and put to death.' He likewise accused the 
priestess Theoris of several misdemeanours, and among the rest, 
of having taught the slaves many arts of imposition. Such 
crimes, he insisted, were capitol ; and she w^as delivered over 
to the executioner. 

Demosthenes is said to have written the Oration for Apollo- 
dorus, by which he carried bis cause against the general, Timo- 
theus, in an action for debt to the public treasury, as also those 
others against Phormio and Stephanus ; which formed a just 
exception against his character. For he composed likewise the 
Oration which Phormio had pronounced against Apollodorus. 
This, therefore, was like furnishing two enemies with weapons 
out of the same shop^^ to fight one another. He wrote also some 
public Orations for others, before he himself had any concern in 
the administration, viz. those against Androtion, Timocrates, and 
Aristocrates. For it appears that he was only seven oreight- 
and-twenty years old^o wheit^he published those Orations. 
That 'against A ristogiton,' and that for the * Immunities,' he 
delivered himself, at the request (as he ihforms us) of Ctesip- 
pus*^ the son of Chabrias ; though others tell us it was because 
he paid his addresses to the young man's mother. He did not, 
however, marry her; for his wife, according to Demetrius the 
Magnesian, in his account of persons of the same name,** was 
a woman of Samos. It is uncertain whether that agmnst Mi- ' 
chiues, ' for having betrayed his trust as Ambassador,'*^ was 

39 This seems a dextrous allusion to his father's sword-cutlery. The 
charge against him, which it implies, is somewhat differently stated by 
jeschines, («^gi nctgotJr/j. lil. aitdx^tTct Kt*o-. Ivii.) but not less to his dis- 
honour.* 

40 Aul. Gel. XV. 28. where it is observed that Demosthenes and Cicefo 
distinguished themselves by their eloquence at nearly an equal age ; the 
former by his orations against Androtion and Timocrates, the latter by 
his defence of P. Quinctius and Sex. Roscius* 

41 With respect to this stupid and dissolute yoimg man, seeLife of 
Phocion, Vol. vi. and Athen. iv. 18, The passage here referred to, oc- 
curs in the Oration ^^o? Af9rT<vi»y * 

42 This writer, by Dion. Halic. called Polvhistor or * the Enlightened^' 
was contemporary with Cicero ; and, beside the work here mentioned, 
bad addressed to Atticus a treatise on Concord. See £p< ad Att. ix. 11. 
and Voss. de Hist. Graec. i. 23.* 

43 In this Oration, Demosthenes accused Jlschines of many capitol 
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ever spoken; though Idomeneus affirms that iEschines was 
acquitted only by thirty votes. This seems not to be true, at 
.least so far as may be conjectured from both their oratioiis 
* concerning the Crown :' for neither of them ^expressly men- 
tions it as a cause, that ever camd to trial. But tiiis is a poiot 
which we shall leave for others to de«Me. 

Demosthenes, throughout the whole course of bis pcditical 
coi»ltict, left none of the actions of the king of Macedon un- 
disparaged. Even in time of peace, he seized every opporUi- 
.Bity of raising suspicions against him among tib« Athenians, 4uid 
.of exciting their reseutment. Hence, Philip looked upon 
him as a person of the utmost importance in A&ens: and 
when he went with ni^e oth«r deputies^ to the court &£ that 
.prince, after Jhe had given them all audience, he answered the 
speech of Demosthenes with greater «are than the rest. Ato 
to other marks of houour «nd respect, in these DemostbeoaA 
.had n^ an ecjual share ; they were bestowed principaDy upon 
iBschiaes and Philocrates. These envoys, therefore, were loud 
on all ocoasioqs in Philip's praise ; and insisted, in i^acfieulav, 
jupon his eloquence, ^s beauty, and even his thetog able to dndk 
an immense quantity of liquor.. Demosthenes, who could mt/t 
bear to h^ar him commended, turned Uiese things off as tBifleit 
" The first," he aaid, " was the property of a sophist, tbe b^ * 
cond of a woman, and the third of a aponge ; asd ]not one of 
Ihem could do any «redit to a king." 

It afterwards appeared, that nothing was to be «xpected hdt 
war ; for oo osie hand, Philifr knew not how to sk down la 
irknquillity, and on (he other Demosthenes inflamed the Atfae- 
^ans. In this case, his first step was to induce them to de»> 
patch an armament to Euboea, which had been brought by its 
^tty tyrants under Phflip'a yoke. Accordingly he drew up an 

-crimes coamitttd in the embamy, upon whieb he had been sent to oblige 
Philip to swear to the articles of peace. It is still extant, with ^schines* 
(reply. (L.) 

That it waa actually spoken appears, not only from the testimony Hi 
^domeueus, hot also Uf)m Pfaotius (Biblioth. 61.) and iEIschines* own let- 
ter (ui.) to the Athenian people, in which he infers the excellence of Im 
julminifitratioa from his ha^ing'besn acquitted, even though Demosthenes 
-was bis accuser.? t 

44 Ctesiphon, Aristodemus, Fatrocles, Cimon, Kausicles, Dercyllus, 
Thryno, Philocrates, and i^schines. These were sent first to sound 
Philip's incliiiatioQ towards peace, and afterward to receive bis n^ifica* 
tion. Plutarch here, through lapse of memory, ascribes to Denosthenei 
what JEschines claims for fiimself, Ortit tlaittvp. xvi.) See i490 ^1. ^ 
ip. yiii. |2.* ^ * *- 
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edict, in ptfrsuaoce of which they passed over to that 7)etiinsula 
and expelled the Macedonians.^^ His second operation was pro- 
curing succours for the Byzantines and Pertnthians, with whom 
Philip was then at war. He persuaded the people to drop their 
resentment, to forget the faults which both those nations had' 
committed in the Confederate War, and to send a body of 
'troops to their assistance. They did so, and saved them from> 
min. After this, he went ambassador to the states of Greece ; 
aild, by his animating addresses, persuaded nearly the whole of 
them to combine in the league against Philip. Besides the 
troops of the several cities, they took into pay an army of mer- 
cenaries, to the number of fifteen ti^usand foot and two thou- 
sand horse, and readily contributed to the charge. Theophras- 
tus informs us, that when the allies desired the quota of each 
might be settled, Crobylus the orator replied <* war cannot be 
kept at a set dtet''-^* 

The eyes of all Greece were now upon these movements, and 
every body was anxious about the event. The cities of Euboea, 
tiie Achsans, the Corinthians, the Megarensians, the Leucadians^ 
the Corcyr»ans, had each severally engaged for themselves 
against the Macedcmians. Yet the greatest work still remained 
for Demosthenes to accomplish, which was to bring over the 
Thebans to their league. Their country bordered upon Attica ; 
they had a lao^e army on foot, and they were reckoned the 
best soldiers at that time in Greece. But they had recent obli- 
gations to Philip in ihe Phocian War, and therefore it was not 
easy to draw them from his party ; especially when they con- 
sidered the frequent quarrels and acts of hostility in which, by^ 
their vicinity to Athens, they had been engaged. 

45 6. C. 341. See the Life of Phocion, who commaiided upon that 
occaaion, Vol. vi. and ^sch. ib. liii. The credit of this edict Demosthe- 
nes claims for himself, -n^t Zti^. xxiv. 

Ferinthns^ mentioned below, was a strong city on the' Propontis, which 
Philip obstinately besieged, and the inhabitants as obstinately defended. 
It was at last relieved by the Persians ; and the Byzantines, who by send- 
ing it succours had drawn upon themselves that prince'* resentment, 
owed tliev deliverance to Phocion. Died. Sic. xvi. 74, &c and Dera. 
ib. £4, 27.* 

46 This is before recorded, near the end of Cleomenes* Life, as having 
been said by Archidamas at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
^. The monthly allowance of slaves, here alluded to, was called De- 
mensum. See Ter. Phorm. i. 1. and Plaut. Stich. li. 

By Harpocration and Suidas this orator is named Hegesippns. and for 
luspolitica] co-operation with Demosthenes was so much hated by Phiiip, 
that he banished the poet XenocUdes for having received him at hift tMt.' 
Dem.?rf^i IlfltgA^j. xcU* 
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J In. the mean time Philip, elevated with his success at Am- 
phissa,^' surprised £latea, and possessed himself of Phocis. 
The Athenians were, struck with astonishment, and not one of 
them durst mount the rostrum : no one knew what advice to 
give, and a melancholy eilence reigned in the city. In this 
distress, Demosthenes alone stood forth, and proposed -that 
application should he made to the Thebans. He likewise ani- 
mated the people in his usual manner, and inspired them with 
fresh hopes ; in consequence of which he was sent ambassador 
to Thebes, some others being joined in commission with him. 
Philip likewise on his part, as Marsyas infqrms us, despatched 
Amyntus and Clearchus, t^ Macedonians, Daochus the Thes- 
salian, and Thrasidsus the Elean, to answer the Athenian de- 
puties. The Thebans were not ignorant which way their true 
interest pointed, but each of them had the evils of war befbre 
his eyes ; for their Phocion wounds were still fresh upon them. 
The powers of the orator, however, as we are told by Theo- 
pompus, rekindled their courage and ambition so effectually, 
that all other objects were disregarded. They lost sight of 
fear, of caution, -of every prior attachment, and through the 
force of his eloquence fell with enthusiastic transports into 
the path of honour. 

So powerful indeed were his efforts, that Philip immediately 
sent ambassadors to Athens to apply for peace : Greece recov- 
ered her spirits, while she stood waiting for the event ; and not 
only the Athenian generals, but the governors of Boeotia were 
ready to execute the commands of Demosthenes. All the as- 
semblies, as well those of Thebes as those of Athens, were 
under his direction : he was equally beloved, equally powerful 
in both places ; and, as Theopompus proves, it was no more 
than his merit claimed. But the superior power of fortune, 
which' seems to have been working a revolution, and drawing 
the liberties of (Jreece at that time to their period, opposed and 
baffled all the measures that could be taken. The deity dia- 

47 The Locri Ozolae had violated the Delphic territory, and assassina- 
ted the envoys sent by the Amphictyonic council to make a survey 
and report upon the subject. Upon this Philip was appointed generalis- 
simo against them, and soon settled the matter. Dem. vrt^t STt^. xlvii. kc. 
Elatea was a city of Phocis, on the confines of Boeotia. Its seizure is 
sublimely desci-ihed by Dem. ib. liii. 

• Marsyas, ipentioned below, was a native of Pella, and brother of An- 
tigonus, who was one of Alexander's successors. He wrote ten books 
qn th^ affairs of IVlacedon.^ 
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covered many tokens of the approaching event. Among the rest 
the priestess o/ Apollo delivered dreadful oracles, and an old 
prophecy from the Sibylline books was then in eyery body's 
moutli : 

Far from Thermodon'*s banks, when stain'd with bloo^* 
Boeotia trembles o'er the crimson flood, \ 

On eagte-pinions let me pierce the sky, 
And see tne vanquish'd weep, the victor die 1 

This Thermodon/' they say, is a small river in our country 
near Chaeronea, which falls into the Cephisus. At present we 
know no river of that name, but we conjecture that the Hssmon 
which runs by the temple of Herculus, where the Greeks en- 
camped, might then be so called ; and the battle having fiUed 
it with blood and dead bodies, it might on that account change 
its appeHation. Duris indeed affirms, that Thermodon was not 
a river ; but that some of the soldiers, as they were pitching 
their tenl? and opening the trenches, found a small statue with 
tin inscription signifying, that the person represented was Ther- 
modon holding a wounded Amazon in his arms. There was 
atiother oracle, he adds, at that time much noticed : 



• Fell bird of prey, 



Wait thou the plenteous harvest, which the sword 
Win give thee on Thermodon. 

But it is difficult to pronounce what truth there is in these 
accounts. 

As to Denio&^enes, he is said to have had such confidence 
in the, Grecian arms, and to have heen so much elated with the 
courage and spirit of so many brave men calling for the enemy, 
: that he would not sufifer them to regard any oracles or prophe- 
cies. He told them, th?it he suspected the prophetess herself 
of " Philipizing."'*^ He reminded the Thebans of Epaminondas, 
and the Athenians of Pericles; how they considered such 
things as mere pretexts of cowardice, and pursued the plan 
which their reason had dictated. Thus far Demosthenes ac- 
quitted himself like a ii)an of spirit and honour. But in the 
battle, he performed nothing worthy of the glorious things which 
he had uttered. He quitted his post,«> threw away his arms^ 

48 It is placed by Pausanias (x. 19.) near the city Glisas in Boeotia* 

49 ^sch. in Ctesiph. xlii * 

50 This, if we trust his great political rival, (^scb. irs^t 17*^*^^. xlvi.) 
was not his first piece of cowardice. There is a ridiculous Mory told by 
tbe author of the Lives of the Ten Orators, that in bis flight a thorn 

vc/l. VI. u 
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and fled in the most infamous manner ; and was not ashamed 
(as Pythefls states) to bely the inscription, which he had engra- 
ven upon his shield in golden characters, " to 4iooD fortune." 

Immediately after the victory, Philip, in the pride of bis 
heart, committed a thousand excesses.*^ He drank to intoxi- 
cation, and danced over the dead, making a kind of song^* of 
the first part of the decree which Demosthenes had procured, 
and beating time to it ',^^ " Demosthenes the Pseanian, the son 
of Demosthenes, has decreed." But when be eame to be so- 
ber again, and considered the dangers with which he had late* 
ly been surrounded, he trembled to think of the prodigious 
•force and power of that orator, who had obliged him to risk 
both empire and life on the cast of a few hours of one single 
4ay.»* 

The fame of Demosthenes reached the Persijan court ; and 
the king wrote letters to his lieutenants, commanding them to 
supply him with money, and to pay more court to If^n than to 
any other man in Greece ; because he best knew how to make 
a diversion in his favour, by exciting fresh troubles, and finding 
employment for the Macedonian arms nearer home. This 
Alexander afterward discovered from Demosthenes' letters 
which he found at Sardis, arid the papers of the Persian go- 
vernors, expressing the sums which had been advanced. 

caught hold of his cloak ; upon which he screamed out, "Take me 
alive." See also A. Gell. xvi,i. 21. The battle of Cbaeronea was fought 
B. C. 338, and Philip was assassinated two years afterwards.* 

51 Upon this subject Justin, ij?. 4. and iElian. V. H. viii* 16. differ from 
flutarcb, and affirm that he behaved with 'great moderation; while Diod. 
Sic.xvi. 86, 87. and Sext. Empir. adv. Math. 1. 13, agree with him. AU, 
however, not excepting Demosthenes himself, concur In representii^ 
him as finally venr kind in his treatment of the Athenians.* 

52 Deprived of its first syllable, it assumes a regular trochaic form, thf 
^etre of joy and tiiumph : , 

Softly sweet, in Lydian meaisures, 

Soon he spoth'd his soul to pleasures, Stc. &ic. 

53 The subjoined couplet will give a very imperfect idea of this ohildr 
Ish levity; 

So Demosthenes decrees. 
Son of old Demosthenes i* 

6t See Luclan in Encom. Deroades likewise contributed to briAg him 
to the right use of his reason, when he told him with such distiDgiiishej 
jmagnanimity, " That fortune had placed him in the character of Agat 

ipemuoji, but he chose to nlav the part of Thersites." 
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. When the Greeks had lost this signal battle, those of the 
contrary faction attacked Demosthenes, and brought a variety 
erf public accusations against him. The people, howe^'er, not 
only acquitted him, but treated hiiix with the same respect as 
before, and called him again to the helm, as a person whom 
they knew to be a well wisher to his country ; and when the 
bones of those who fell at Chajronea were brought home to be 
interred, they selected him to make the funeral oration.^* They 
were, therefore, so far from bearing their misfortune in a mean 
^nd dastardly manner, as Theopompus exaggeratingly states, 
that by the great honour which they paid to the adviser, they 
showed they did not repent of having followed his advice. 

Demosthenes accordingly made the oration. But after this 
he did not prefix his own name to his edicts, because he con- 
sidered fortune as inauspicious to him j*^ but sometimes that of 
one friend, sometimes of another, till upon Philip's death he 
recovered his spirits. For. that prince did not long survive his 
victory at Cbseronea ; and his fate seemed to have been pre« 
signified in the last of the verses above quoted : 

And see the vanqjiish'd weep, the victor die ! 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of his death, and in 
order to prepossess the people with hopes of good success to 
coibe, he entered the assembly with a gay countenance, pre- 
tending that he bad seen a vision which annoiuiced something^ 
great for Athens. Soon afterward messengers arrived with 
an account of Philip's death. The Athenians immediately of-* 
f«red sacrifices of acknowledgment to the gods for so happy aa 
event, and voted a crown to Pausanias [his assassin.] Demos- 
thenes, on this occasion, made his appearance in magnificent at- * 
tire, and with a garland upon his head, though it was only the' 
seventh day after his daughter's death, as we are told by iEs- 
chines,*^ who, on that account, reproaches him as an unnatural 
father. But he must himself have been of an ignoble and effe- 
minate disposition,^ if he considered tears and lamentations as 

55 SeeDem. wig/ 'Srup. Ixxxviii. and ^sch. in Ctesiph. xlviii The ora- 
tion now extant, uDder this character, is pronounced supposititious by 
Dion Halic. n#/)/ T;»f A»/u. lnvor. xxiii.* 

56 And this is urged against him both by Demarchus and by JEsch. ib. 
xlix. The measure, however, here ascribed to Demosthenes, is hy JEs- 
cbincs referred not to his modesty, but to the regulation made by the 
Athenians themselves * 

57 ib. uii. in a most beaoUful paisage. See also I. and Ixxviil.* 
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marks. of a kind and affectionate parent, and condemned ite- 
man who bore such a loss with moderation. 

At the same time, I do not pretend to say that the Atheni- 
ans acted honourably in crowning themselves with flowers, oi* 
in sacrificing upon the death (y^ a prince Who had behaved to 
them with so modi gentleness and humanity in their misfor- 
tunes. For it was a meanness, below contempt, to honour him 
in his life and admit him a citizen ; and yet, after he was fallen 
by the hands of another, not to restrain their joy within any 
Taounds, but to insult the dead, and sing triumphal songs, as if 
they had performed some extraordinary feat of valour. 

I commend Demostbepes, indeed, for having left the tears 
and other instances of mourning, which his domestic misfor- 
tunes might claim, to the women ; and engaged in such actiond. 
•as he deemed conducive to the welfare of his country .** For 
I think a man of that firmness and other abihties, which a states- 
/man ought to possess, should always keep the common con-» 
cern in view, and look upon his private accidents or business ad 
considerations much inferior to those of the pubfic. In conse- 
quence of which he will be far more careful to maintain his 
dignity thaft actors who personate kings and fjTants ; and yet 
these, we see, neither laugh nor weep according to the dictates 
of their own passions, but as they are directed by the subjfept 
of the drama. It is universally acknowledged, that we are not 
to abandon the unhappy to their sorrows, but to endeavour to 
console them by rational discourse, or by turning their attentiod 
to more agreeable objects ; in the same manner as we desire 
those who have weak eyes, to turn them from bright and 
dazzling colours to green, or others of a softer kind. And what 
better consolation can there be under domestic afflictions, than 
to attemper and alleviate them with the public success,*^ so 
that in such a mixture the bad may be corrected by the good ? 
"These reflections we thought proper to make, because we have 
observed that this discourse of iEschines has weakened the 
minds of many persons, and encouraged them to indulge alJ 
the effeminacy of sorrow. 

Demosthenes now a second time solicited the states of 
Greece, and they entered once more into the league. The 
Thebans having been furnished by him with arms, attacked the 
garrison in their citadel, and killed great numbers ; and the 

58 If this appear too rigid, see Cic. Tusc. Qusest. iii. 26.* 
69 This was a consolation of which Cicero felt the WMit, upon the 
death of his daughter. See Ep. Fam. iv. 6 * ■* 
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.Athenians prepared to join them in the war. Demosthenes 
mounted the rostrum almost every day ; and he wrote to the 
king of I*er3ia's lieutenants in Asia, to urge them to commence 
JiostiUties from that quarter against Alexander, whom he called 
" a boy, a second Margites.''^^ 

But when Alexander bad settled the affairs of his own coun- 
try, and marched into Bceotia with all his forces, the pride of 
the Athenians was humbled, and tlie spirit of Demosthenes died 
away. They deserted the Thebans, and that unhappy people 
bad to support tlie whole fury of the war by themselves ; in 
consequence of which they lost their city.^^ The Athenians 
were In deep trouble and confusion ; and they could devise no 
better measure than the despatching of Demosthenes and some 
others, ambassadors to Alexander. But Demosthenes, dread- 
ing the anger of that monarch, turned back at Mount Cithee- 
ron, and relinquished his commission.^* Alexander immediate- 
ly sent deputies to Athens, to demand (according to Idomeneus 
and Duris) that they would deliver up ten of their orators. But 
the greatest part, and those the most reputable of the historians, 
say that h* demanded only the eight following : Demosthenes, 
Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, Demon, Callis- 
thenes, and Charidemus.^* Upon this occasion, Demosthenes 
related to the people the fable of the sheep, who were to give 
up their dogs to the wolves before they \vould grant them 
peace ; by which he insinuated that he and the other orators 
were the guards of the people, as the dogs were of the flock ; 
. and that Alexander of Macedon was the great wolf.^* And 

.60 Homer wrote a satire against this Margites, who appears to have 

been a very contemptible character, (L.) *Hit only a few fragments of it 

■ remain. For his scurrility, Demosthenes \b .severely reproved by Msch. 

lb. I. See also Life of Phocion, Vol. vi. and Life of Alexander, Vol. v * 

61 B. C. 335. The news of this event so strack the Athenians, that 
they deserted the Great Mysteries which they were then celebrating.* 

62 According to Diod. Sic. xvii. and Justin xi. 3, 4. there were two 
embassies sent to Alexander; the firsti of which Demosthenes was a mem- 
ber, prior to the fall of Thebes.* 

63 Of these, next to Demosthenes, Lycurgus was the most eminent ; 
not only for his eloquence, but for his purity of character. Demon was 

-Demosthenes' sister's son. Charideraus fled to Darlns, and was by him» 
for his republican plainness of speech, put to death. (Q. Curt iii*6.) 
Ephialtes went envoy to the Persian court, and fell bravely fighting in a 
sally made against the Macedonians from Halicarnassus* 

64 Mofoxwxo/, called by other writers MovoTirii^eti and Mov/o<. They ^ 
are a peculiar kind of wolves, which prey separately, and (as Arist. 
Hist. Anim. viii. 5. informs us) upon men. See Lucian in £p. Saturn, 
and io Timone, Boch. Hieroxoic. iii. lo, ^. 
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again : " As we see merchants carrying about a small sample 
in a dish, by which they sell large quantities of wheat ; "so you 
in us, though unconsciously, deliver up the whole body of citi- 
zens." These particulars we have from Aristobulus of Gas- 
sandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full assembly ; 
and Demades obsenring them in much perplexity, offered to go 
alone to the king of Macedon, and intercede for the orators, oo 
condition that each of them should give him five talents ; 
whether it was, that he defrended upon the friendship of that 
prince, or hoped to find him, like a lion, satiated with blood : 
he succeeded, <^hoWever, in his application for the orators, and 
reconciled hiqaiSo the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputation of 
Demades and the other orators of his party greatly increased, 
and that of Demosthenes gradually declined. It is truTe, he rais- 
ed his head a littl^, when Agis II. king of Sparta, took the field, 
but it soon drooped again ; for the Athenians refused to jmn 
that prince, he himself fell in battle, and the Lacedaemonians 
were entir^y put to the rout.** 

About this time,** the affair * concerning the Crown' canoe 
again under discussion. The information was first laid in the 
archonsbip of Chserondas ; and the cause was not determined 
till ten years afterward,*^ in that of Aristophon. It was the 
most celebrated cause that ever was pleaded, as well on ac- 
count of the reputation of the orators, as the generous beha- 
viour of the judges. For though Demosthenes' persecutors were 
then in high power, as being entirely in the Macedonian in- 
terest, the judges would not give their voices against hiii^; 
but, on the contrary, acquitted him so honourably, that iBs- 

Aristobulus^ mentioned below, accompanied Alexander into the East, 

and wrote a history of his expedition, to which Arrian owns bis obB- 

gations. His hero, however, appears to have been less satisfied with his 

- narrative ; as he is said, upon reading the account of his engagement 

with Porus, to have thrown the volume into the river.* 

65 This happened B C. 330, in an action with Antipater, while Alex- 
ander was in Asia. See Diod. Sic. xvii. Q. Curt. vi. 1.* 

6G Demostheaes rebuilt the walls of Athens at his own expense ; for 
which the people, on the motion of Ctesiphon, decreed him a crown of 
gold. This excited ^schines' jealousy, and induced him to bring th^ 
celebrated inipeachment, (nominally against Ctesipbus, but virtually a- 
gainst Demosthenes,) which drew lortn from the latter the inimitable 
Oration ^ig/ Inp. \nr reply. 

67 Plutarch must be mistaken here. . The interval appears not to have 
been more than cis^ht years. But these are calculations of little mometfU 
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chines had not a fifth part of the suffrages.^' iEschines imme- 
diately quitted Athens, and spent the rest of his days in teach- 
ing rhetoric at Rhodes and in Ionia. 

It was not long^ after this that Harpalus came from Asia to 
Athens.6^ He had fled from the service of Alexander, both 
because he was conscious of having falsified his trust in order 
to minister to liis pleasures, and because he dreaded his mas- 
ter, who was now become terrible even to his best friends. As 
he applied to the people of Athens for shelter, and desired pro- 
tection for his ships and treasures, most of the orators had an 
eye upon his wealth, and supported his application with all 
their interest. Demosthenes at first advised thein to send him 
immediately away, and to be particularly Careful not' again to 
involve the city in war without any just or necessary cause. 

Yet a few days afterward, when they were taking^an account 
of th^ treasure, Harpiilus perceiving that Demosthenes was 
much pleased with one of the king's cups, and stood admiring 
the workmanship and fashion, desired him to take it in his 
hand, and feel the weight of the gold. Demosthenes being 
surprised at its heaviness, and asking Harpalus how much it 
might bring; "It will bring you," said he, smiling, " twenty, 
talents." And as soon at it was night, he sent him the cup 
with that sum. For Harpalus knew well enough how to dis- 
tinguish a man's passion for gold by his pleasure at the ^ sight, 
and the keen looks which he cast upon it. Demosthenes could 
not resist the temptation ; it made all the impression upon him 
that was expected; he received the money, like a garrison, into 
his house, and went over to Harpalus' interest. Next day he 
came into the assembly with a quantity of wool and bandages 
about his neck ; and, when the people called upon him to get 
up and speak, he made signs that he had lost his voice. Upon 

68 This was a very ignominious circumstance ; for, in this case, the 
accoser was fined a thousand drachmas. (L.) It was at*RhQ||es, *as we 
are told W TWi^ Ep. ii. 3. that ^schines recited the two Orations here 
spoken of; and, when that of Demosthenes in particular drew forth the 
tumultuous acclamations of his audience, cried, " But what if you had 
heard the' wild beast himself* belldwing out these tremendous expres- 
sions!"* . 

69 B. C. 327. Harpalus had the charge of Alexander's treasure in Ba- 
bylon ; and, flattering himself that he would never return from his Indian 
expedition, he indulged himself in every species of guilt and excess. At 
last, when he foun^ that Alexander was really coming back, and that he 
took a severe account of such people as himself, he fled with five thou- 
sand talents and six thousand me ji into Attica« See Athen» xiU. Pi^d. Sic* 
svii. 108« Life of Fhocion, Vol. vi^ 
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•which 3ome facetMus bystanders said, *^ It wa» no common 
hoarseness that he had got in the night; but a hoarsened 
brought on by swallowing gold and silver."^® Afterward, when 
all the people were apprised of his having taken the bribe, and 
he wished to speak in his own defence, they would not suffer 
him, but raised a clamour and expressed their mdignation. At 
•the same time, somebody or other stood up and sneeringly 
said, " Will you not listen to tiie man with the cup ?"7i The 
Athenians then immediately sent Harpalus off; and fearing thej 
might be called to account for the money with which the ora- 
tors had been corrupted, they made a strict inquiry after it, 
and searched all their habitations except that of Callicles, the 
son of Arrenides ; ' whom they spared (as Theopompus saysj 
because he was newly married, and his bride was then in h[» 
house.72 

At the same time Demosthenes, seemingly with a design to 
prove his innocence, moved for an order that the affair should 
be brought before the court of Areopagus, and all persons pun- 
ished who should be found guilty of having received bribes. 
In. consequence of which he appeared before that court, and 
was one of the first convicted.^^* Being sentenced to pay 
a fine of fifty talents, and to be imprisoned till it was paid, 
the dis^ace of his conviction, and the weakness of ^is con- 
stitution, which could not bear close confinement, deter- 
mined him to fiy; and this he did, undiscovered by some, and 
assisted by others. It is said, that when he was not far froqi 
the city, he perceived some of his late adversaries follow- 
ing, and endeavoured to hide himself. But they called to 
him by name,^^ and when they came nearer, desired him to 
accept some necessary supplies of money, which they had 

70 This is referred to a different occasioD by Cntolaus, A. GcU. ii. 9. 
and spetifically by Ju. Poll. vii. 24. to Demades, but improbably, as he 
was himself condemned for the same crime.* 

• 71 Thi^ alludes to a custom of the ancients at their feasts, in which It 
was usual for the person who held the cup to sing a song, called tf-xoxiov, 
on account of the cup's passing obliquely from one guest to another. 

72 Ulp. Pandect, ii. informs us, that a new married man was not liaMe 
to be summoned into court.* 

73 Unjustly, according to Luc. in Encom* though it is difficult to eoa- 
ceivc that the whole court of Areopagus would combine against him 
with Hyperides, his accuser. Pausauias, however, (ii* 33.) adduces some 
strong proofs of his innocence.* 

74 It is recorded by Photius (with a change of names) that ^sehines, 
when he left Athens, was followed and assisted by Demosthenes ; and 
that, when he offered him consolation, he made the same answer. Tbi» 
circumstance is likewise mentioned in * the Livcs of the ten (Orators.* See 
also .^schiaes' second letter. 
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fcrought Yiih ' them for that purpose. They assured him 
they had no other design in following him, and exhorted hira 
to take courage. But Demosthenes broke out into more vio- 
lent expressions oi grief than ever, and said ; " What comfort 
can I have,, when I leave behind me enemies in this city*more 
cenerouS than it seems possible to find friends in any other ?" 
He bore his exile in a very weak and effeminate manrler. For ' 
the most part, he resided in JEgina or Trcezene ;7* and when- 
ever he looked toward Attica the tears fell from his eyes. In 
his expressions there was nothing of a rational firmness ; no- 
thing correspondent to the bold things which he had sard and 
done in his administration. When he left Athens, we are told, 
he lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and exclaimed ; " O 
Minerva, goddess of those towers, whence is it that thou d6- 
lightest in three such monsters as an owl, a dragon,^'* and the 
people ?" The young men, who resorted to him for instruction, 
he advised by no means to meddle with affairs of state. He 
told them, " That if two roads had been shown him at first, 
the one leading to the rostrum and the popular assemblies, and 
the other to certain destruction ; and he could have foreseen 
the evils, the fears, the envy, the calumny, and contention, 
that awaited him in the political walk ; he would have prefer- 
red that which led to immediate death." 

During the exile of Demosthenes Alexander died.''^ Th€{ 
Greek cities once more combining upon that event, Leosthe- 
nes performed great things; and, among the rest, drew a line 
of circumvallatiort round Antipater, whom he had shut up in 
!Lamia.'^8 Pytheas the orator, with Callimedon and Carabu^, 
left Athens ; and going over to Antipater, accompanied his 
friends and ambassadors in their applications to the Greeks, 
and in exhorting them not to desert the Macedonian cause, or 
listen to the Athenians. On the other hand, -Demosthenes 
joined the Athenian deputies, and strenuously exerted himself 
along with them in advising the states to fall with united efforts 
upon the Macedonians, and drive them out of Greece. Phy- 

76 A city, of Argolis, opposite Athens, beyond the Saronic gulf; whith- 
er the Athenians sent their wives and children, on Xerxes' invasion.* 

76 The owl was even stamped on the coin of her favoarite city, and 
one or two dragons, called otttxpot apucy were constantly kept in her tem- 
ple in the citadel. The people is by Hor. Ep. I. i. 76. called Bellua mui- 
iorum capitum* 

77 B. C. 324. Demosthenes was then in his fifty-eighth year. 

78 Of this war, and of Callimedon, see an account in the Life of Ph6< 
cion, Vol. yi. See also Plod. Sical. xyul. Justiii. xi. dl and Pausan.* 
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l;irchus^^ informs us that, in one. of the cities of Arcadia, Py-> 
theas and Demosthenes spoke with extreme acrimony ; the one 
in pleading for the Macedonians, and the other for the Greeks* 
Py theas is reported to, have said, "As som6» sickness is always 
supposed to be in the house into which ass*s milk is brought, 
so the city which an Athenian embassy ever enters, must ne- 
cessarily be in a weak and decaying condition." De^mosthenes' 
turned the comparison against him, by saying, << As ass's milk 
never enters but for curing the sick, so the Athenians never 
appear but for remedying some disorder,'* 

The people of Athens were so much pleased with this re- 
partee, that they immediately voted, his recall. -It was Damon 
the Fseenian, cousin-german to Demosthenes, who drew up 
the decree. A galley was sent to fetch him from -Sigina; and 
when he came up from tbe Pirseus to Athens, the whole body 
of citizens went to meet and congratulate him upon his return, 
so that there was neither a magistrate nor a priest left in th^ 
town. Demetrius of Magnesia acquaints us that Demosthene9 
lifted up his hands toward heaven in thanks for that happy day : 
" Happier," said he, " is my return than that of Alcibiades. It 
was throi^ compulsion that the Athenians restored him ; but 
me they have recalled from a motive of kindness." 

The fine, however, still remained due ; for they could not 
extend their grace so far as to repeal his sentence. But they 
found out a method of evading the law, even while they seem- 
ed to comply with it. It was the custom, in the sacrifices to 
Jupiter the Preserver, to pay the persons who prepared an4 
adorned the altars. They, therefore, appointed Demosthenes 
to this charge ; and ordered that he should have fifty talent?, 
the sum to which his fine amounte^d, in compensation for his 
trouble. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country. Th# 
affairs of Greece soon went to ruin. They lost the battle of 
CranO'<* in the month of Metagitnion, a Macedonian garrison 
entered Munychia in Boedromion, and Demos&enes perished 
in Pyanepsion. 

- This last event happened in the following manner : When 
intelligence was brought, that Antipatcr and Craterus were 

79 This historian, who was contemporaiy with Ptolemy Euergetes 
and Pliilopator, composed a History of Events, from Pyrrhus' expedition 
into Peloponnesus, to the death of the former of those princes.* 

80 To Antipater and Craterus. See Diod. Sic, xviii. Cnmo was a 
city of Xbessaly, on the Peaeus.** 
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coming to Athens, Demosthenes and his party hastened to es- 
cape®^ privately before their arrival. Upon this the people, on 
tlie motion of Demades, condemned them to death. As they 
fled different ways, Antipater sent a company of soldiers «bout 
the country to seize them. Archias, surnamed PhugadoUieras, 
or * the Exile-hunter,' was their captain. He wa« a native of 
Thurium, it is said, and had been some time a tragedian ; and 
Polus of JEgina, (they add,) who excelled all the actors of his 
time, was his scholar. Hermippus reckons Archias among the 
disciples of Lacritus the rhetorician, and Demetrius states that 
he spent some time at the school of Anaximenes. This Ar- 
chias, however, drew Hyperides the orator, Aristonichus of 
Marathon, and Uimersus the brother of Demetrius the Ph»- 
lerean, out of the temple of JSacus in ^gina, where they had 
taken refuge, and sent them to Antipater at Cleonae. There 
they were executed ; and Hyperides is said to have first had 
his tongue cut out.'* 

Archias being informed that Demosthenes had taken sane* 
tuary in the temple of Neptune at Calauria, passed over to it 
with his Thracian soldiers in row-boats. A^ soon as he had 
landed, he went to the orator, and endeavoured to persuade 
him to quit the temple and to go with him to Antipater 5 as- 
suring him, that he had no hard treatment to exj[d:ct. But it 
happened that Demosthenes had seen a strange rision the 
night before. He thought that he was contending with Archias, 
which could best play the tragedian ; that he succeeded in his 
action, had the audience on his side, and would certainly have 
obtained the prize had not Archias outdone him in the dresses 
and decorations of the theatre. When Archias therefore had 
addressed him with a great appearance of humanity, he fixed 

81 Not from fear of Antipater, as it is generally supposed, for he had 
not yet required them to be given up, but of their own countrymen. Corq. 
Nepos says, they were only banished; and that, it does not appear 
whether, for their mal-administratioo, or their desertion of the city in its 
calamities. Upon this subject an oration of Lycurgus is extant, which 
^schines itctr* Ko-fo-. xciii. seems to condemn for its severity. 

Demades being incapable, from the infamous fi-equency of his public 
convictions, of leaking any motion to the people, was restored to accu- 
oatorial competency by a decree made expressly for that purpose, &tc. 

Of Polus, the celebrated actor, mentioned below, an interesting stor)r 
is told by A. Gell. vii. 6.* 

82 By the author of the Lives of the Ten Orators, he is said to haye 
bit it on, lest he should be constrained to divulge the secrets of the 
state : but Plntarch's account is the more probable, as he had been 
a most furious oppoaent to Antipater and the Macedoaiaosi* 
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liis eyes upon him, and said, without rising from his seat; 
" Neither did your « action move me formerly, nor will your 
promises move me now." Archias then began to threaten 
him;: upon which he^dded, *' Before, you acted a part ; now, 
you speak as from the Macedonian tripod.'* Only wait a 
while, till I have sent my last orders to my family." So say- 
ing, he retired into the inner part of the temple, and taking 
some paper, as if he meant to ^yrite, he put the pen in his mouth 
and bit it a considerable time, as he used to do when medi- 
tating his compositions, after which he covered his head, and 
held it in a reclining posture. The soldiers who stood .at the 
door, apprehending that he took these methods to defer the 
fatal stroke, laughed at him, and called him a coward. Ar- 
chias then approaching him, desired him to rise, and began 
to ]:epeat his promises of making his peace with Antipater. 
Demosthenes, who by this time felt the operations of the poi- 
son he had taken strong upon him, uncovered his face, and 
jooking upon Archias ; " Now,'' said he, " you may act the 
part of Creon'^ in the play as soon as you please, and cast out 
this carcass of mine unburied : For my part, O gracious Nep- 
tune, I quit thy temple still breathing ; but Antipater and the 
Macedonians would not have scrupled to profane it with mur- 
der." By this time he could scarcely stand, and therefore he 
desired them to support him. But in attempting to walk out, 
he fell by the side of the altar,^* and expired with a groan. 

Aristo Says he sucked the poison (as we have related) from 
-a pen. One Pappas, whose memoirs were recovered by Her- 
mippus, reports that when he fell by the altar, there was found 
on his paper the beginning of a letter, *' Deniosthenes to Anti- 
pater," and nothing more. People, he adds, being surprised 
that he died so quickly, the Thracians who stood at the door 
assured them that he took the poison in his hand out of a piece 
of cloth, and put it to his mouth ; and that to them it had the 
appearance of gold. Upon inquiry made by Archias, a young 
maid who served Demosthenes said he had long carried that 
piece of cloth by way of amulet. Eratosthenes informs us 
that he kept the poison in the hollow of a bracelet-button, 

83 Referring to that of Delphi, upon which the Pythoness received 
her inspiration.* * 

84 Alluding to that passage in the Antigone of Sophocles, (25, Sec.) 
where Creon forbids the body of Polyniees to be buried. 

85 Hence perhaps the inscription E'^t^ufxtoi on the marble found 
«ome years a^ among the ruins of Hadrian's villa, and sent over to Dr. 
dlead. Demoithetfes died B. C. 322.* 
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^hich he wore upon his arm.^^ Many others h^ve written 
upon the subject ; but it is not necessary to give all their dif- 
ferent accounts. ' We shall only add, on the authority of De- 
mocharesy one of his servants, that he did not think his death 
owing to poison, brt to the favour of the gods and a happy 
providence, which snatched him from the cruelty of the Mace- 
donians^^ by a speedy and easy death. He died on the six- 
teenth of Pyanepsion, which is the most mournful day in the 
ceremonies of the Thesmophoria i^^ the women keep it with 
fasting in the temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid him the 
honours that wejre due to him, by erecting his statue in brass, 
and decreeing that the eldest of his family should be maintained 
in the Prytaneum at the public charge. The following cele- 
brated inscription was put upon the pedestal- of his statue : 

Had like thy eloquence thy valor shone, 
Greece ne'er bad served the Mars of Macedon. 

For no regard is paid to those who assert that Demosthenes 
hin^aelf uttered these lines in Calauria just before he took the 
poison.^® 

A little before I visited Athens, the following adventure is 
said to have happened. A soldier being summoned to appear 
before the commanding officer upon some misdemeanour, put 
his little stock of gold in the hands of the statue of Demos- 
thenes, which were in some measure clenched. A small plane- 
tree grew near it ; and many leaves, either accidentally lodged 
there by the winds, or purposely so placed by the soldier, co- 
vered the gold a considerable time. When he returned and 
found his money entire, the fame of this accident was spread ' 

86 See PUn. H. N. xxxiii. 1. The Demochares, mentioned below, is 
said by Cicero to have been Demosthenes' sister's son, and to have -^^t- 
ten an oratorical History of AUiens during his own times. (Brut, luxiii.) 
Both as a warrior and a statesman he is commended by the author of 
the Lives of the Ten Orators. See Senec. de M, iij. 23* 

87 Lucian in Encom. supposes, with however but little probability, 
that Antipater wished to have availed himself of his talents in public 
business !* 

88 This was an annual festival in honour of Ceres Legifera, (Virg. ^n. 
iv. 57.) It began upon the fourteenth of that months and ended the 
eighteenth. It»tiiird day was a day of fasting and mortification. 

89 This inscription, so far from doing Demosthenes honour, is the 
greatest disgrace that the Athenians could have fixed upon his memory. 
It reproaches him with* a weakness which, when the safety of his country 
was at stake, implied such a deplorable want of virtue and manhood as 
no parts or talents cottld expiate, 

VOL. VI. X 
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abroad, and many of the wits of Athens strove which could 
write the best copy of verses to vindicate Demosthenes from 
the charge of corruption. 

As for Denaades, he did not long enjoy the new hononrs which 
he had acquired. The being who took it in charge to revenge 
Demosthenes, led him into Macedon, where he justly perished 
by the haifds of 4hose whom he had basely flattered. They 
had for some time hated him ; but at last they caught him in a 
fact which could neither be excused nor pardoned. Letters of 
his were intercepted, in which he exhorted Perdiccas to seize 
Macedon and preserve Greece, which (he said) " hung only by 
an old rotten stalk,'' meaning Antipater. Dinarchus, the Corin- 
thian,*^ accusing him of this treason, Cassander was so much 
provoked Uiat he stabbed his son in his arms, and afterward 
gave orders for his^exeeutioil. Thus, by the most dreadful 
misfortunes, he learned that traitors always first fell themselves ; 
a truth which Demosthenes had often told him before,*^ though 
he would never believe it. Such, my Sossius, is the life of De- 
mosthenes, which we have compiled in the best manner vre 
could from books and from tradition. 

90 One of the Ten Orators, and by Demost. mt Irtp; xci. pronounced 
a traitor He Was a fnend of Theopbrastufl and Demetrius Phalereus.*. 

91 InOrat.ib.xiv. 
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THE LIFE 



CICERO. 



SUMMARY. 

His extraction ; surname, and birth. He distinguishes himself among 
his school-fellows ; applies himself to the study of philosophy, and 
serves under Svlla. His first cause. "He travels into Greece, and 
attaches himself to the opinions of the New Academy ; visits the most 
celebrated rhetoricians in Asia. His caution on returning to Rome. 
His too frequent jests and repartees ; quffistorship in Sicily : passion 
for glory. He learns the names and places of abode of the more emi- 
nent citizens. His disinterestedness. Afifair of Verres : Cicero pro- 
cures hb condemnation. His private life, and popularity at Rome. 
Causes during his praetorship. Manilius. He is elected consul. Fac- 
tion at Rome. Conspiracy ef (Catiline, who with Anthony sues for 
the consulship. Cicero's difficulties at entering jipcm his office. He 
procures the rejection of Ballus' agrarian bill. His irresistible elo- 
quence. Catiline calls troops to Rome. Cicero lays before the senate 
his informations ; and is invested with absolute power. Catiline iii 
vain attempts to get him assassinated. Lentulus places himself at the 
head of the conspirators in Rome. Their plans. They enter into a 
negociation with the ambassadors of the Allobroges. Lentulus and 
the other ringleaders are arrested. Cicero's irresolution with regard 
to the mode of treating them. He is urged by his wife to severity. 
Caesar's opinion counteracted by that of Cato. The criminals are 
put to death. Marks of esteem shown to Cicero. Catiline falls in 
battle. Intrigues against Cicero. He is denominated, by a public de- 
cree, • the Father of his country.' He renders himself obnoxious by 
his continual self-praise. His liberal commendations of his contem- 
poraries. His jests upon Crassus : and bons-mots. Clodius, in the ha^ 
-fMt of a female musician> gets privately into Caesar's heuse, during the 
celebration of the mysteries oi the Bona Dea. Cicero gives evidence 
against bhn : but he is acquitted, and affects to be reconciled to him. 
Caesar declares against Cicero: and Clodius suihmons Mm to trial. He 
goes abroad, and is banished. Eflbrts made by the senate for his re* 
storation. He is recalled. Exultation of the people. Acts of Clodius* 
tribuneship destroyed. Affair of Milo. He goes proconsul into Cilicia. 
His conduct there. Upon iiis return he finds Rome divided between 
Cassar and Pompey : joins the latter, and is blamed for it 'by Cato. .Hit 
railleries in Pompey's camp. He sets out to meet Ciesar, who re- 
ceives him with great hpnour. Ligarius. He withdraws from public 
l^usijiess, and gives himself up to study. Divorces his wife Terentia ^ 
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and marries a younger, whom he likewise puts away : deatii of his 
daughter Tnllia ; and of Caesar. Anthony excites the people against 
Cesar's murderers : mutual dislike between him and Cicero. Singu- 
lar dream of the latter. He unites with Qctavius, and draws over the 
senate to hw party. Anthony procures his proscription. He flies with 
hb brother, who is betrayed and assassinated. His perplexities. He 
is put to death. His head and hands are exposed over tne rostr^. 



The account which we have of Helvia,|he mother of Cicero, 
IS, that her family was noble,^ and her character ejccellent. Of 
his father there is nothing said but in extremes. For some 
affirm that he was the son of a fuller,^ and educated in the 
same trade ; while others deduce his origin from Attius Tul* 
lus,^ a prince who governed the Volscl with great reputatioii. 
JBe that as it may, I think the first of the family who bore the 
name of Cicero must have been an extraordinary man ; and 
for that reason his posterjty did not reject the appellation, but 
rather adopted it with pleasure, Ihgugh it was a common sub- 
ject of ridicule ;^for the liatins call a vetuh - eicery and he 
had a flat excrescence on the top of his liose in resemblance of 
a vetch, from which he got that surname.^ As for the Cicero 
of whom we are writing, his friends advised him, upon his first 
application to. business ^d soliciting one of the high offices of 

state, to lay aside or change that appellation. But he nobly re- 

■^» 

1 Cinna was of this family. ' • 

2 Dion (xlvi. 4.) tells us, that <9. Calenus vmsthe author of this calum- 
ny. , CiceK) (de Leg. ii. 1. and iii. W.) has himself said enobgh to prove 
that both his father and grandfather were persons of property and of a 
liberal education. A similar account is ^ven ^n. xi. 340.' of Drances, ' 
by whom Virgil is by some supposed to have typified CiceroA 

3 Regia prosfinits, et TuUo sangidt ab t^to* (Sil. Ital.) ^. 
The same prince to whom Corlolanus retired nearly four'liundffed 

years before. Cicero hhnscif appears to have had no consciousness of 
his royal lineage but in a joke selects an ancestor from an illustrious' 
Koman family. (Brut. 16.) Fesfus, voc, Tullius, derives the name from 
the ancient situation of his family at the confluence of the Fibreuus and. 
the Liris. 

4 Pliny's account of the origin of this name is more prbbable. He 
supposes that the person who first bore it was remarkabje fur the cultiva* 
tion of vetches. So Fabius, Lentulus, and Piso, had their names from 
beans, tares, and peas. (H.>7. xviii. 3.) This opinion is adopted by Mid- 
dleton, in his life of Cicero. Qaintilian, however, i. 4. agrees wita Piu« 
tarch.* - 
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plied, " That he would endeavour to make the name of Cicero, 
more glorious than that of the Scauri and the Catuli." When 
qusestor in Sicily, he consecrated in one of the temples a vase or 
some other offering in silver, upon which he inscribed his two 
first names, Marcus Tullius ; and, punning upt>n the third, or- 
dered the artificer to engrave a vetch. Such is the account 
which we^have of his name. 

He^ was born on the third of January,* the day upon which 
the magistrates now sacrifice and pay their devotions for the 
health of the emperor ; and it is said, that his mother was de* 
livered of him without pain. It is also reported, that a spectre 
appeared to his nurse, and foretold that the child, whom she 
had the happiness to attend, would one day prove a signal be- 
nefit to the whole commonwealth of Rome. These things 
might have passed for idle dreams had he not soon demon- 
strated the truth of the prediction. When he was of a proper 
age to go to school, his genius broke out with so much lustre, 
and he gained so distinguished a reputation among the boys, 
that the fathers of some-^them repaired to the schools to see 
Cicero, and to have specimens of his capacity for literature ; 
but the Jess civilized were angry with their sons when they 
saw them take Cicero in the middle of them as, they walked, 
and always gave him the place of honour.^ He had thai 
turn of genius and disposition which Plato^ would have a scho- 
lar and philosopher to possess. He had both capacity and in- 
clination to learn all the arts, neither was there any branch of 
science that he despised : yet he was most inclined to poetry, 
and there is stijl extant a poem, entitled * Pontius Glaucus,'* 
which was written by him when a boy, in tetrameter verse. 
In process of time, when he had studied this art with greater ap- 
plication, he was looked upon as the b^st poet, as well as the 
greatest orator, in Rome. His reputation for oratory still re«- 
mains, notwithstanding the considerable changes that have 
since been made in the language ; but as many ingenious poetft 

3 A. U. C. 647. B. C, 107. See Ep. ad. Att. vii. 5, xjli. 42. Pompey 
was born in the same year. 

6 Sail. Bell. Judg. U. 

7 De Rep. v. 

8 This Glaucus was a celebrated fisherman of Anthedon, near the 
* Eiiripus, who after eating a certain herb, jumped into the sea, and be- 
came one of the gods of that element. For more particulars of him, see 
Athen. vii. 12. and Faus. Bceot. xxii. ^schylus wrote a tragedy upontho 
•0juoe subject. Cicero's poem is lost. 

X ft 
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have appeared since his time, his poety has lost its credit, and 
is now neglected.^ 

When he had finished those studies through which hoys 
commonly pass, he attended the lectures of Philo the academi- 
cian,io wht>m of all the scholars of Clifomachus the Romuis 
Biost admired for his eloquence, and loved for his conduct. At 
the same time, he made great improvenoent in the knowledge 
^f tlie law under Mucius Sceevola,^i an eminent lawyer and 
president of the senate. He likewise got a little military know- 
ledge under Sylla, in the Marsian war.** But afterwards, find- 
ing the commonwealth engaged in civil wars, which wiere like- 
ly to end in nothing but absolute monarchy, he withdrew to a 
philosophic and contemplative life ; conversing with men of 
fetters from Greece, and making farther advances in science. 
This method of life he pursued till Sylla had gained the as- 
cendancy, and there appeared to be some established govern- 
ment again. 

About this time Sylla ordered to be sold by auction^the 
estate of one of the citizens, who had fallen as if under the pro- 
scription ; when it was knocked down to Chrysogonus, Sylla's 
freedman, at the small sum of two thousand drachmse. {loscius, 
the son and heir of the deceased, expressed his indignatkMSy 
and declared that the estate was worth two hundre^d and fifty 
talents. SyHa enraged at having his conduct thus publicly 
called in question, brought an action against Roscius for the 
murder of his/ father, and appointed Chrysogonus the manager; 
when such was the dread of Sylla's cruelty, that no man offer- 
ed to appe^ in the young man's defence. In this distreiss he 
applied to Cicero, whose friends urged him to come forward 
upon the occasion, thinking he could not have a nobler, or 
more glorious opportunity of entering the lists of fame. Ac- 
cordingly, he undertook his defence, succeeded, and gained 

9 Plutarch was a very indifferent judge of Latin poetry ; and his speak- 
ing with so much favour of Cicero *s, contrary to the opinion gf Juvenal 
and many others, is a strong proof of it* Cicero likewise translated Ara- 
tus into verse at th^ age of seventeen, and wrote a poem in praise of 
the actions of Marius, which Scsvola pronounced would live througk 
innumerable ages ; (de Legg. i. 1 .) but it has been long dead. And the 
poem which he wrote in three books upon his own consulship has shared 
the sam'e fatie. 

10 Brut. Uxxix. and Tus. Qnsest. ii. 8 .• 

1 1 Augur, and consul. A. U. C. 668. He also studied law under a pon^ 
tiff of that name. (De Amicit. 1.*) 

12 In the 18lh year of his age. (Philipp. xii. 3.) This was also called 
the social war. See Life of Sylla, Vol. iv.* 
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great applause.^ But fearing Sylla's reseDtmeiit,^^ he travelled 
into Greece^ and gave out that the recovery of his health was 
the motive. He was in reality of a lean and slender habit, and 
his stomach was so* weak that he was obliged to be very spar- 
ing in his diet, and not to eat till a late hour in the day. His 
Toice, however, had a variety of inflections, but was at the 
same time harsh and unformed ; and as in the vehemence and 
enthusiasm of speaking, he always rose into a loud key, there 
was reason to apprehend that it might injure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Atitiochus the Asca- 
lonite, and was charmed with the smoothness and grace of his 
elocution, though he did not approve his innovations in philo- 
sophy. For Antiochus had left the New Academy (as it is 
called) and the sect of Cameades, either from clear conviction 
and from the strength of the evidence of sense,^^ or from a 
spirit of opposition to the schools of Clitomachus and Phiio, 
and had adopted most of the doctrines of the Stoics.^^ But 
Cicero loved the New Academy, and leaned mor^ and more ttf 
its opinions ; having already resolved, if he failed in his design 
of raising himself in the state, to retire from the Forum and aU 
political intrigues to Athens, and spend his days in the quiet 
bosom of philosophy. 

But not long afterward he received the news of Sylla^s 
death. His body had by this time acquired strength from ex- 
ercise, and was now brought-to a good habit. His voice was 
formed ; and at the same time that it was full and sonorous, 
had gained a sufficient sweetness, and was brought to^ a key 
'which bis constitution c«uld beai'. Besides his friends at 
Rome solicited him by letters to return, and Antiochus ear- 
nestly exhorted him to apply himself to public afiairs. For 
'which reasons he exercised his rhetorical powers afresh, as the 
best engines for business, and called forth his political talents. 
In short, he suffered not a single day to pass without either de- 
claiming, or attending the most celebrated orators. In the pro- 
secution of this design, he sailed to Asia and the island of 
Rhodes. Among the rhetoricians of Asia he availed himself 

13 B. C. 81. at the age of 26. This was bis first public, or criminal 
cause. (Brut. 434.) He had previously tried his strength in some private 
causes, and among others, that of P. Quintius.** 

14 This, Middleton affirms, was not the cause of his journey, as he 
continued a whole year subsequently in Home. (Brut. 90, 91.*) 

15 Which Arcesilas, the head^of that Academy (a pupil of Polemo, 
Xenocrates' successor in the school of Plato) considered as^iisputable.* 

16 See Acad. 4. and Brut. 91 . 
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of the instructions of Xenoclcs of Adramyttium, Dionysius oi 
Magnesia, and Menippus of Caria. At Rhodes he studied ur^der 
the rhetorician Apoilonius, the son of Moio,*^ and the philoso^ 
pher Posidonius. It is said that Apoilonius, not understanding 
the Roman language,^ desired Cicero to declaim in Greek ; 
with which he readily complied, because he thought his faults 
might thus be better corrected. When he had ended his de- 
clamation, the rest were astonished at his performance, and 
strove which should praise him the most: Apoilonius alone 
showed no signs of pleasure while he was speaking, and when 
he had finished, sat a long time thoughtful and silent. At last, 
observing the uneasiness which it gave his pupil, he said; " As 
for you, Cicero, I praise and admire you : but I am concerned 
for the fate of Greece. She had nothing left her, except the 
glory of eloquence and erudition, and you are carrying off that 
likewise to Rome." 

Cicero now prepared to apply himself to public affairs, with 
sanguine hopes of success ; but his spirit received a check from 
the oracle at Delphi. For upon his inquiring by what means 
he might rise to the highest glory, the priestess bade him " fol- 
low nature, and not take the opinion of the multitude for the 
guide of his life." Hence it was that, after his coming to 
Rome, he acted at first with great caution. He was timorous 
and backward in applying for public offices, and had the morti- 
fication to find himself neglected, and called ^ a Greek,'^^ a 
•scholastic;' terms which artisans, and others of the vulgar, 
are very liberal in applying. But as he was naturally ambi- 
tious of honour, and spurred orv besides by his father and his 
friends, he betook himself to the bar. Nor was it by slow 
and insensible degrees that he gained the palm of eloquence ; 
his fame shone forth at once, and he was distinguished above 
all the orators of Rome. Yet it is said, that his turn for ac- 
tion was naturally as defective as that of Demosthenes ; and 
that therefore he profited .as much as be could from the in- 
structions of Roscius, who excelled in comedy, and of ^sopus, 

17 Not • ApolloHius the son of Molo,' * but Apoilonius MqIo.' The 
same mistake is made by our author in the life of Caesar, Vol. V. ^ Of all 
his masters Cicero gives an account, Brut. 91. 

18 From Val. Max. ii. 2. it appears, that out of respect to his abilities, 
he was the lirst of all foreigners who was allowed to address the senate 
without an interpreter.** 

19 This appellation, given him by Calenus, (mentioned, note 2^ \yas 
a mark of contempt among the Romans, as implying an obsequious and 
parasitical character. S«e Cic. in Pison. 23. and Juv. ill. 78.* 
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whose talents lay in tragedy.*® This ^sopus, (we are told,) 
^vhen he was one day playing Atreus, in the passage where he 
considers how he should punish Thyestes, being worked up by 
his passion to a degree of insanity, struck with his sceptre a 
servant who happened suddenly to pass by, and laid him dead 
at his feet. In consequence of these helps, Cicero found his 
powers of persuasion not a little assisted by action and just 
pronunciation. But as for the bawling orators, he laughed at 
them, and said ; " Their weakness made them rise into cla- 
mour, as lame men get on horseback." His excellence at hit- 
ting off a jest or a repartee animated his pleadings, and there- 
fore seemed not foreign to the business of the Forum ; but by 
bringing it much into life, he offended many, and got the cha- 
racter of a malevolent man. 

He was appointed qucestor at a period when there was a scar- 
city of corn ; and having Sicily for his province, he gave the 
people considerable trouble at first, by compelling them to send 
their corn to Rome. But afterward, when they had had ex- 
p'erience of his diligence, justice, and moderation, they honour- 
ed him more than any qusestor that Rome had ever sent them. 
About that time a number of young Romans of noble families, 
who lay under the charge of having violated the rules of dis- 
cipline, and not behaved with sufficient Courage in actual ser- 
vice, were sent back to the prietor of Sicily. Cicero undertook 
their defence, and acquitted himself of it with great ability 
and success. Upon his return to Rome, much elated with 
these advantages, he had (he informs us'^) a pleasant adven- 
ture. As lie was on the road through Campania, meeting a' 
person of some' eminence, with whom he was acquainted, he 
asked him, " What they said and thought of his actions m 
Rome ?? imagining that his name and the glory of his achieve- 
ments had filled the whole city. ^ His -acquaintance answered, 
" Why, where have you been then, Cicero, all this time ?" 

This answer extremely dispirited him, (br he found that the 
accounts of his conduct had been lost in Rome, as in an im- 
mense sea, and had made no remarkable addition to his repu^ 

20 See Life of Sylla, Vol. iv. Middleton, however, arguing from his 
De Orat. i. 59. iii. 56. 59. Tasc. Disp. iv. 25, ke. thinks Cicero would have 
disdained such tuition, however he might have esteemed the tutors ; a^^ 
deems it more natural, that " they who act In a feigned life should take 
their nattem from the true, as Roscius and .£sopU8 are said to have at< 
tended all the trials in which Cicero pleaded, than that those who re{>re^ 
0ent the true shoold copy from that which is ieigne^,." 

21 In his Oration for rlanciusi 26. 
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tation. By natural reflection upon this incident^ he was brought 
to retrench his ambition, because he saw that contention for 
glory was an endless thing, and had no attainable limit. Ne^ 
vertheless, his immoderate love of praise, and \f'% passion for 
glory always remained with him, and often interrupted his best 
and wisest designs. 

Whe^ he began to dedicate himself more earnestly to pub- 
lic business, he thought that while mechanics know the name, 
place, and use jof all their tools and instruments (though those 
things are inanimate) it would be ^bsurd for a statesman, whose 
functions cannot be performed but by means of men, to He 
negligent in acquainting himself with the citizens. He there* 
fore made it his business .to commit to memory not only their 
. names, but the places of abode of the more eminent, what 
Iriendi they most valued, and what neighbours were in their 
circle. Sc^ that whatever road in Italy Cieero travelled, h« 
could easily point out the estates and houses of his friends. 

Though his own estate was sufficient for his necessities, yet^ 
as it was small, it seemed strange that he would take Hei^ 
ther fee nor present for his services at the bar. This was mest 
remarkable in the case of Verres. Yerres had been prstor ir 
Sicily, and, had committed numberless acts of injustice and 
oppression. The Sicilians prosecuted him, and Cicero gained 
the cause for them, not so much by pleading, as by forbearing 
to plead. The magistrates, from their partiality to Verres^ 
put off the trial, by several adjournments, to the last day ;*» and 
as Cicero knew there was not time for the advocates to be. 
^ heard, and the matter determined in the usual method, be rose 
up and said, "There was no occasion for pleadings.'^ He there- 
fore brought up the witnesses, and after their depositions were 
taken, insisted that the judges should immediately pronounce 
their verdict. " 

Yet we have an account of several humorous' sayings of 
Cicero's in this cause. When an emancipated shive, (CsefVEilius 
by name,) who was suspected of being a Jew, would have set 
aside the Sicilians, and taken the prosecution of Verres upoA 

2a Not * to the last day.' Cicero brought it on a few days before 
Verres* friends, here alhided to, (Q. Hortensius and Q. Metellus, the cAtf 
suls elect, and M. Metellus, the new prtitor,) were to come into office^ 
The word M/uegdt, as Barton remarks, may perhaps be used in this plaoe- 
indefinitely, or it may signify the legitimate durikion of a cause, as in I 
Cor. iv. 3. Of the seven Orations which were composed upon the oc- 
casion the two first only were deliveredi B. C. 70. and drove Vcn'es Into 
voluntary exile.* 
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hiuMdf ^ tUicerd said, " What has a Jew to do with swine's 
0esh ?" For the Romans cail a boar-pig vtrrts. And when 
Verres reproached CicerO with effeminacy, he answered, " Why 
do you not first reprove your own children ?" For Verres had 
a young son who was supposed to make an infamous use of 
his advantages of person. Uortensius the orator did not ven- 
ture directly to plead the cause of Verres, but he was prevail- 
ed upon to appear in his behalf at the laying of the fine, and 
had recced an ivory^ sphinx froxn him as a kind of fee. In 
this case, Cicero threw out several enigmatical hints against 
Hortensius ; and when he said, ^ He did not know how to 
solve riddles :" Cicero retorted, " That is somewhat strange, 
when you have a sphinx in your houses" 

Verres being thus condemned, -Cicero set his fine at seven 
hundred and fifty thousand drachms ; upon which it was re** 
ported,^^ by censorious people, that he had been bribed to let 
him off so low. The Sicilians, however, in acknowledgment 
of his assistance, brought him, when he was «dile, a number 
of articles for his games, and other very valuable presents ; but 
he was so far from considering his private advantage, that he 
made no other use of their generosity than to lower the price 
oi provisions. 

Ue had a handsome country-seat at Arpinum, a farm near 
j^fapleB, and another at Pompeii, but neither of them very con- 
eideraUe. With his wife Terentia ,he received a fortune of a 
hundred and twenty thousand denarii, and he succeeded as 
heir to something that amounted to ninety thouBand niore. 
Upon this he lived in a genteel and at the same time a frugal 
manner, with men of letters, both Greeks and Romans, about 
him. He rarely took his meal before sun-set : not that busi^ 
ness, or study, prevented his sitting down to table sooner ; but 

23 Cicero knew that CseciUtts was secretly a {riend- to Venrcs, and 
anxious to bring him off. Against him, therefore, was the first of the 
Verrine orations, entitled Divinatio, directed y and it repelled hb claim 
with success. * ^ 

24 Of bronze, according to Quint. VL 3. or of Corinthian brass, ao- 
cording to Plin. H' N. Mxiv. 8.* 

25 "Hiis fine indeed was veiy inconsiderable. The legal fine for ex- 
4ortion in such cases as that of Verres, wai^ twice the suin extorted. The 
SlcUians liud a charge of 322,91^/. against Verres ; the fine must therefore 
have been 645,832/ but 750,000 drachmas were only equivalent to 24, 
218/. Plutarch must therefore, most probably, have l)een mistaken. (L.) 

From Cicero's own words, indeed, it appears that he laid bis clients' 
damages at above 800,000/. ^ rmmA d U mMu itaA^tm ex iege 
repeto,* 
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the weakness of bid stomach, he thought, required ihat regi- 
men. He was so exact indeed in all respects in the care of 
his health, that he had his stated hoia-s for rubbing, and for the 
exercise of walking. By this management of his constitution^ 
he gained a sufficient stock of health and strength for the la- 
bours and fatigues which he afterward underwent 

He relinquished the family town-house to his brother, and 
took up his residence on the Palatine hiU,^ that, those who 
came to pay their court to him might not have too iar to go. 
For he had a levee every day, not less than Crassus had for 
his wealth, or Pompey for his interest in the army ; though 
they were the most followed, and the greatest men in Rome, 
Pompey himself showed him the utmost attention, and found 
his political assistance very useful to him, both in respect to 
power and reputation. 

When Cicero stood for the prstorship he had many com* 
petitors who were persons of distinction^ and yet he was re- 
turned first. As a president in the courts of justice, he acted 
with the utmost integrity and honour. Licinius Macer, who 
had considerable interest of his own, and was supported be- 
sides by that of Crassus, was accused before him ^of some de* 
fault with respect to money. He had so much confidence 
however in his own infiuence, and the activity of his friends, 
that when the judges were going te decide the cause, it is said 
be went home, cut bis hair, and put on a whita habit, as if he 
had gained the victory, and was about to return so equipped 
to the Forum. But Crassus met him in his court*<yard, aiid 
told him that all the judges had given their verdict against him ; 
which affected him in such a manner, that fie turned back, 
took to his bed, and died.^ Cicero gained honour by this affair, 

26 This house, for renting which he was contemptuously called by 
Catiline ' tnquiUnut,* he subsequently purchased from Crassus. (£p. ad 
Fam. V. 6.)* 

27 The story is differently related by Valerius Maximus. (ix. 12.) He 
says that Maeer was in court waiting the Jssue, and perceiving that 
Cicero was proceeding to give sentence against him, sent to inform him 
that he was dead, and immediately suffocated himself with his handker- 
chief. Cicero therefore did not pronounce sentence against him, by 
which means his estate was saved to hb son Licinius Calvus. Notwith- 
standing this, Cicero himself, in one of his Epistles to Atticus, aflSrms that 
he actually condemned him ; ai^d in the veiV next speaks of the popular 
esteem which he gained by so doing, (i. 3.) (L.) 

Macer was an advocate of merit, (Brut. 67.) and had composed SOmo 
hbtorical works. See Censorih. de IHe Nat. 20.*" 
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tor it appe^r^ that hB kept strict watch against corruption in 
the court. 

Ther« was another person nan)e<I Vatinius,^^ an insolent 
orator, who paid veiy little respect to the judges in his plead- 
ings. It happened that he had bis neck fuU of scrophulous 
swellings. This man applied to Cicero about some business or 
other ; and as that magistrate did not immediately. comply with 
his request, but sat some time deliberating, he said : *' I could 
easily swallow such a thing, if I were prsetor;" upon which 
Cicero turned round, and replied, " But I have not so large a 
throat.'? 

When only two or three days of his office remdned unex- 
pired, an information was laid against Manilius for having em* 
bezded the public money. This Manilius was a favourite with 
the people, and they thought he was only prosecuted on Pom- 
pey's account, being his particular friend. He desired to have 
A day fixed for his trial; and as Cicero appointed the very 
next, the people were much offended, because it had been cus- 
tomary for the praetors to aillow the accused ten days at the 
least. The tribunes therefore cited Cicero to appear before 
the commons, and give an account of this proceeding* He de- 
sired to be heard in his own defence, which was to tlie follow- 
ing etttct : '* As I have always behaved to persons impeached 
with all the moderation and hmnanity that the laws will allow, 
I thought it wrong to lose the opportunity of showing Mani- 
lius the same candour. I was master of only one day more in 
my office of prstor, and consequently must appoint that; for 
to have left the decision of the cause to anpther magistrate 
was not the method for those who were inclined to serve Ma- 
nilius." Thb made a wonderful change in the minds of the 
people ; they were lavish In their praises, and desired him to 
undertake the defence himself. With this he readily complied ; 
his regard for Pompey, who was absent, not being his smallest 
inducement. In consequence of this, he again presented him- 
self before the commons ; and giving an account of the whole 
afiadr, took the opportunity of making severe reflection? upon 
those who favoured oligarchy, and envied Pompey's glory.** 

28 Of this fellow^ whose proverbial scrophulais again referred to be- 
low. Seneca has given an admirable portrait, De Const. Sap. 17. A large- 
throat was by the ancients accounted characteristic of impudence. S^^ 
Life of Marius, Vol. iv.* 

29 This beautiful Oration is stilt extant. 
VOIh VI, X 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Yet, for the sake of their country, the patrician^ joined the 
plebeians in raising him to the consulship. The occasion was 
a^ follows : The change, which Sylla had introduced Into the 
constitution, at first seemed uneasy; but by timie and cus- 
tom it came to an establishment, which many thought not dis- 
agreeable. At present there were some who sought t9 effect 
another change, merely in order to gratify their owh avarice, 
and without the least view to the public good. Pompey was en- 
gaged with the kings of Pontus and Armenia, and there Was 
DO force in Rome sufficient to hold in check thie authoi^ of this 
projected innovation. They bad for their chief a man of bold 
find enterprising spirit, and the most remarkable vcrsjatiKty of 
manners, called Lucius CatlUne. Beside a variety of other 
crimes, he was accused of having debauched his own daughter, 
arnd killed his own brother. To screen himself from prose- 
<fution for the latter, he persuaded' "Sylla to put his brother 
among the proscribed, as if he had been still alive. These 
profligates, with such a leader, amon^ other engagements of 
secrecy and fidelity sacrificed a man, and ate of his flesh.** 
Catiline had corrupted numbers of the Roman youth, by iiK 
dulging their desires in every form of pleasure, providing them 
wine and women, and setting no bounds to their expenses for 
these purposes. All Tuscany, and the greatest part of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, were ripe for a revolt. The vast inequality of the 
citizens, in point of property, prepared Rome, likewise, for a 
change. Men of spirit among the nobility had impoverished 
^lemselves by their enormous expenses on public exhibitions 
and entertainments, on bribing for offices, and on magnificent 
buildings, by which means the riches of the city were. fallen 
into the hands of low people : in this tottering state of the 
commonwealth, there needed no mighty force to overset it| 
and it was in the power oY any bold adventurer to accomplisli 
Hs ruin. 

Catiline, however, before he began his operations, iranted ^ 
strong fort from which to make his sallies, and with that view 
^tood iijr the consulship. His prospect seemed very prdmisin^i 
because he hoped to have Caius Antoninius for his colleague ; a 
man who hai no firm principles either good or bad, nor any re- 
solution of hi^ own, but who would fori^n a considerable addi- 

30 Or, as Sallust (Bell. Cat, 23.) informs us, without however full as- 
surance, ' drank of h|s blood.' The character here given of C«t[U|ie i^ 

coufiiwed and expanded by that illustrious bistorian.* 
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^100 to the power o( any guiding chief. Many persons of vir-* 
tue and honour, pehceiving this danger^ proposed Cicero for 
the consulship, and the people accepted him with pleasure, 
^hus Catiline was baiEed, and Ciceroni and Caius Antoninus 
were appointed consuls ; though Cicero's father was only of 
the equestrian order, and his competitors of patrician families. 
Catiline's designs were not yet disclosed to the people. Ci- 
cero, however, at his entrance on his office, had great affairs 
upon his hands, the preludes of what was to follow. On the 
one side, those who had been incapacitated by the laws of Sylla 
from bearing offices, being neither inconsiderable in power nor 
in number, began now to solicit them, and to make all possible 
interest with the people. It is true, they alleged many just 
and good arguments against the tyranny of Sylla, but the pe- 
riod was unseasonable. On the other side, the tribunes of the 
people proposed laws which had the same tendency to dis- 
tress the government ; for they wished to appoint Decemvirs, 
and to invest them with unlimited authority. This was to ex- 
tend over the whole of Italy, Syria, and all Pompey's late con* 
quests. They were to be commissioned to sell the public lands 
in these countries, to judge or banish whom they pleased, to 
plant colonies, to take money out of the public treasury, and 
to levy and keep on foot what troops they might decni neces- 
sary. Many Romans of high distinction were pleased with the 
bill, and in particular Cicero's colleague, Antony, for he hoped 
to be one of the ten. It was thought, likewise, that he was no 
stranger to Catiline's designs ; and that, on account of his im- 
mense debt, he did not disrelish them. This was an alarming 
circumstance to all, who had the good of their country at 
heart ; and against it Cicero first made provision, by getting 
the province of Macedon decreed to Antony, and not taking 
that of Gaul allotted to himself. With this favour Antony was 
so much delighted, that he was ready, like a hired player, to 
act a subordinate part under Cicero fortlie benefit of his coun- 
try. Cicero, having thus managed his colleague, began with 
greater courage to take his measures against the seditious party. 
He alleged his objections against the bill in the senate, and efiec- 
tually silenced the proposers.^* They seized another oppor- 
tunilrf, however, and coming prepared, insisted that the consuls 

31 B. C. 63. According to Asconius there were six competitors* 

32 This was the first of his three Orations de Legt AgrariA. The other 
two were addressed to (he people. They are all extant, but the last in a 
very mutilated conditio^.*' 
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should appear before the peo{^r Ciceroy nY)t m the Feasrt inf^ 
xnidated, commanded the senate to follow him. He addressed 
the comiiK)ns wHhsuch success that they threw out the bill ; and 
his victorious eloquence had such an effect upon the tribunes, 
that they abandoned also some oth«r projects which they ha4 
in meditation. 

He was, indeed, the man who most effectuaHy showed the 
Romans what charms eloquence can add to truth, and that jus* 
tice, when properly supported, is invincible. He showed thenx 
also that a magistrate^ who watches for the good of the commu- 
nity, should alwgiys in his actions prefer right to popular mear 
sures-; and in hia speeches sjiould know how to make those 
right raeaswes agreeable,- by separating from them whatever 
may give offence. Of the grace and power with which he spoke^ 
we have a proof in a theatrical reguhition that took place ia 
his consulship. Previously, those of the equestrian order sat 
mixed with the commonalty. Marcus Otho, in his prsetorship, 
•was the first who separated the knights from the other citiasens, 
and appointed them seats which they still enjoy. 33", The. peo- 
ple looked upon this as a mark of dishonour, and hissed, and 
insulted Otho when he appeared in the Jheatre. The knights^ 
on the other hand, received him with loud plaudits. The peo- 
ple repeated their hissing, and the knights their applause, till 
at last they came to mutual reproaches, and threw the v^^liole 
theatre into the utmost disorder. . Cicero being infoxme/i of 
<the disturbance, came and summoned the people to the temple 
of Bellona; wiiere partly by his reproofs, partly by his lenity, 
he so corrected them, thai they returned to the dieatre, lopdly 
testified their approbation of Oth^'s conduct,, and strove wth 
the knights which should do hiim the most Honour.. 

Catiline's conspiracy, which at first had been intimidated 
and discouraged, was now beginning to recover its spirits.. 
The accomplices assembled, and exhorted each other to cono- 
mence their operations with vigour befbi-e the return, of Ponar- 
pey, who was said to be ah^ady marching homeward witltihis 
forces. But Catiline's chief moti.ve for action was the depen<» 
dence which he placed on Sylla's veterans. Though these were- 
scattered all over Italy^ the greatest and most warlike part re- 
sided in the cities of Etruria, and in idea were again plundeiiog 
and sharing among thenaselves the wealth of Italy. They.haiJ 

S3 About four years before, under the consulship of Piso and GlabKov. 
But Otho, whose other names were Luc. Roscius, was not then praetor^ 
%© was tribute. (Liv. Epit. xcix. Dio. xxivi..23.), 
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If aniius for their leader, (a man who had served with high dis- 
tinction under Sylla^) and entering at thb time into Catiline's 
▼lews, they came to Rome to assist in the approaching elec 
tion; for he was now a second time suing for the consulship, 
mnd had resohed to assassinate Ckcro in the tumult of that 
assembly. 

The gods seemed to presignifj the machinations of thes6 
incendiaries by earthquakes^ tbunders, and apparitions.^ 
There were also irftimations from men, true enou^ in theni^ 
selves, but not sufficient for the conviction of a person of 
Oatiline's quality and power. Cicero, therefore, adjourned 
the day of election^ and having summoned Catiline before 
the senate^ eitamined him upon the information which he 
bad received. Catiline believing there were many inth^ 
senate desirous of a chatige, and at the same time happy fd 
show his resolution to his accomplices who were then pre- 
sent, answered with a calm firmness; "As there are tWo 
bodies, one of them feeble and decayed, yet with a head, the 
other strong and robust without one, what harm am I doing, li 
I give a head to the body that wants it. By these enigraattcal . 
eicpressions he meant the senate and the people. Cicero, con- 
sequently, was still more alarmed. On the day of election h^ 
put on a coat of mail ; the principal persons in Rome conduct- 
ed him from his house, and great numbers of the youth attend- 
ed him to the Campus Martins. There he threw back his robe, 
and displayed part of his coat of mail, on purpose to point^oi?t 
Ilia danger^ l^e people were incensed, and immediately jga- 
thered about htm ; the consequefBce of which was, tha( Catiline 
was again rejected, and Silanus and Murena chosen consuls. 

Not long after this, when the veterans were assembling for 
Catiline in Etrurra, and the day appointed ft>r carrying the plot 
into execution approached, three of the first and most illustrious 
personages in Rome, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, and 
Meteltus Scipio^ went and knocked at Cicero's door about mid- 
night ; and having called the porter, bade him awake his maeterr 
and tell him who attended. Their business was as follows: Cras- 
susV porter had broulght him in a packet of letters after supper, 
which he had rec^iv^d from a person unknown. They were 
directed to SfFerent persons, and th^e was an aniMiymous on& 

34 Of tb^e Cicero himself gives a long detail, Catil. iii. 8. and de Di?^ 
1. 17. They are also referred to by Dio. mvii. 25. aad by Jul. QlTse^ 
4c Frodigui^* 
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for Crassus himself.^' This alone he read, and when he found 
that it informed him of a horrible massacre intended by. Cati- 
line, and warned him to retire o^ut of fhe city, he did not open 
the rest, but immediately went to wait upon Cicero. For he 
was not only terrified at the impending dabger, but he had 
also to remove some suspicion, which had arisen from his ac- 
quaintance with Catiline. Cicero, bavnig consulted with them 
.what was proper to be done, Assembled the senate at break 
of day, and delivered. the. letters according to their directions, 
desiring at the same time that they might be read in public* 
They all concurred iii giving the same account ef the con* 
spiracy. 

Quintus Arrius likewise, a man of praetorian dignity, Inform* 
ed the senate of the levies that had been made in Etruria, and 
assured them that Manhus, with a considerable force, was ho- 
vering about those parte, and only waiting for news of an in* 
surrectioD iti Rome. Upon these informations the senate ^lade 
a decree, by which all affairs were committed to th^ consuls, 
and they were impowered to act iii the manner which they 
should, deem best for -the preservation of the commonwealth. 
This is an edict which the senate seldom issue, and never ex^ 
cept in some imminent danger.^ 

When Cicero was invested with this power, he committed 
the care of things . without, the city to Quintus Metellus, and 
took the dircctioD of all within upon himself. He made hrs 
appearance every day attended and guarded by such a multi- 
tude of people tfeat they filled great part of the FoniB^. Cati- 
line, unable to support any longer delay, determined to repair 
to Manliiis and his army ; and ordered Marcius and Cethegus^ 
to take their swords and go to Cicero's house early in the 
morning, where, under pretence of paying their compliments, 
they were to attack and kill him; But Fulvia, a woman <rf 
quality, went to Cic(^ro in the night to inform him of his dan- 

35 See Life of Crassua, Vol. iv. It is rather surprising that Sattosl, 
\vho is anxious to acquit Crassus of all participation in the conspiracy, 
makes no mention of this letter, and his consequent communication of it 
to Cicero. 

The English reader will be reminded by it of a Similar detection. In 
the case of the Gunpowder pit);, effected by an atnonymous letter to Lord 
Albnteagle.* 

36 Cas. Bell. Civ. i. 5. 

37 Tijese names are not correct ; but Cicero, Sallust, and Appian, are 
too much at variance with each other, to enable us to give them witk 
precision. 
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get) and charged him to be on bis guard, particularly against 
Cetbegus. As soon as it was light the assassins came ; and 
being denied entrance, grew very insolent and clamorous, which 
made them the more suspected. 

Cicero went out afterward, and assembled the senate in the 
temple of Jupiter Btator, which stands at the entrance of the 
Via Sacra, on tb« way to the Palatine hill. Among the rest 
Catiline appeared, as wHh a design to make his defence, hut 
there was not a senator who would sit near him : they all left 
his bench, and when he. began to speak, they interrupted hini^ 
in such a manner that he could not be beard. 

At.Jength Cicero rose up, and commanded him to depart the 
city.^^ " For," said he, " while I employ only word?, and 
you weapons, there should at least be walls between us." Cati- 
line upon this immediately marched out with three hundred 
men well armed, and with the fasces and other ensigns of au- 
thority, as if he had been a lawful magistrate. In this manner 
he joined Manlius, and having assembled an army of twenty 
thousand men, went round to the cities^ in order to persuade 
them to revolt. Hostilities being thus openly commenced, An- 
tony, Cicero's colleague, was sent against Catiline. 

Those whom Catiline had corrupted, and thought proper to 
leave- in Rome, were kept together and encouraged by Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, surnamed Sura, a man of noble birth, but profli- 
gate life. He bad been expelled from the senate for his de- 
baucheries, but was then a second time prsetor, for that was a 
customary qualification, when ejected persons were Jo be re- 
stored to their places in* the senale.^^ A« to the surname of 
^ Sura, it is. said to have been given him on the following occa- 
sion : When he was qus^stor, in the time of Sylla, he /had la- 
vished away inamense sums of the public money. Sylla, in- 
censed at his behaviour, demanded an account^ of him in ful] 
senate. Lentulus came up in a* most negligent and disrespect- 
ful manner, and said ; " I have no account to give you, but I 
present you with the calf of my leg ;'*^ which was a common 

38 Not by express words, for ^hat would have been invidious ; but 
indirectly, by laying open the whole plan of tlie conspiracy, and bitterly 
reproaching him for his nefarious project. Something, most like the 
passage here quoted, occurs Orat. Catil. i. 5 * 

39 When a Koman senator was expelled, an appointment to a praetor- 
ship was, among others, a sufficient qualification for him to resume his 
seat. (Dio. xxxvii.) 

40 Viz. To be struck by the ball — So Tumebus explains it, Adver?i 
vji. 4. and to this custom Persius probably alludes, iv. 42. 

Cosdimiu inque viccm prccbcmus cmra,-^ 
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expression among the boys, when they had missed their stroke 
at^nnis. Hence he had the surnamet of Sura [the Roman 
term for calf of the leg.] At another time^ being prosecuted for 
Some great offence, he corrBpted the judges. When they ha^ 
given their verdict, diough he wa» aevfodtted ly only s majority 
of two, he said ; «* He had put Idmself to a needlkss expense 
In bribing one of those judges, for it would hare been suffideni^ 
to have had a majonty of owe,'' 

Such Was the disposition of this man, who had not only been 
solicited by CatHine, btrt wi» moreover inftttuated with vam 
hopes, which prognostieatdrs and other impostors haul iasplre€* 
They forged verses in an oracidair form, and brought them to 
him as from the boolcs of the Sybils. These lying prophecies 
signified the decrees of fote, " That three of the ComeMI 
should be monarehs of Rome." They added, <^1%at two had 
ah^ady fyiilled their des^y, Cimia and Syita; that he was 
the third,' to whom the gods now ofi^red the monatfehy; and 
that he ought by all means to embrace his high fortune, anj# 
not ruin it by delays, as CatiMne had doner" 

Nothing little or trivia) now entered into Lentuhis* schemes? 
he resolved to murder the whole senate, aiad as many of die 
ether citizens as he possibly could, to burn the city, and to 
spare none but the sons of Pompey, whom he intended torseixi 
and hold as hostages for a peace wil^ that general. For hf 
this time it w^s strongly reported that he was on his retmu 
fVom hi» great expedition. The conspirators had ftxed tipon 4 
night, dqriog the feast of the SatumsAia,^' for the execution tft 
their enterprise. They bad lodged arms and< ccmibustibTes ik 
the house of Cethegos. They had divided Rome inter a hmn^ 
dred parts, and selected the samd num^ber Of men^'to eachef 
whom was allotted his quarter, to be ^t on fii*. As &is wa» 
to be done by thfem aA at the same nMi^nt, they hoped tliat 
the conflagration would be' general! others were to intercept 
the water, and Idfl all that 1¥ent to seek it 

While these things were^eparing, there happened to be af 

This derivation, however^ as r^t^rred to the eopspuator Lentulns, is ob^ 
vioufllj false-; tfae name being of considerable aniiauity. See liv. xiH. 
31 • Vol. vi. 

41 This festival is celebrated about tiie end of December, when the 
nights are of their* greatest length. 

According to Saflust (Bell. Oatil. 44.^ the city was only divided into # 
dozen parts. The same historian gives a full detail of the subsequent 
transactions of the conspirators with the ambassadors of iht AliobrogeSr 
iliod. Dauphine, and oear^ ^s whole of Savoy.y* 
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Rotae two ambassadors from the Allobroges, a nation that had 
btien much oppressed by the Romans, and was very impatient 
under their yoke.^* These I/cntulus and his party judged pro- 
per persons to raiie comoiotions in Gau], and bring over that 
country to their interest ; and therefore they made them partners 
In the conspiracy* They likewise charged them with letters 
to therr magistrates, and to Catilincr To the Gauh they pro- ' 
mia<i^ liberty ; and they desired Catiline to enfranchise the 
sliives, and march immediately to Kome« Afong with the am- 
bassadors they sent one TituS of Crotona, to carry the letters 
to Catiline. But the measures of these inconsiderate meo, 
who generally consulted upon therr affairs over their wine, and 
in company with women, were soon detected by the indefat^ 
gable diligenee, sober address, and gi^eat capacity of Cicero. 
He had his emissaries in every part of the city, to trace aH 
their steps ; and he had, besides, a secret correspondence „with 
meoy who pretended to join in the coi^spiracy, by which means 
he got intelligence of their treating with those strangers. 

In consequence of this, he laid an ambush foi;' the Crotonian 
in the night, *and seized him and the letters; the ambassadors 
themselves privately lending him their assistance,*'- Early ia 
the morning he assembled the senate m the temple of Conv 
cord, where he read the letters, and took the depositions of the 
witnesses. Junius Bilanns depoeed that several persons had 
hoard Cethegus say, *< Three consuls and four prsetors would 
very soon be lolled." The evidence of Piso, a man of consular 
dignity, contained circumstances of a similar nature. And 
Caius Siuipicius, olie of the prsetors, who had been sent to Cethe- 
gus's house, found there a large quantity of javdins, swords, 
poniards, and other arms, all newly furbished. At last,, the 
senate giving the Crotoni^tn a^ promise of indemnity, Lentulus 
beheld himself enth-ely neglepted,, and laid down his office: (for 
be was then prc&tor :) he put. off his purple robe in the house, 
»nd took anothm' more suitable to his presejot distress. Upon 
which, both he and his accomplices were delivered to the prcef- 
tors^ to be kept in custody, but not in chains. 

• ^ ^ovUifue rebus infuUlis Mlohrox. (Hor. Epod. xvi. 6.)* 

43 These ambassadors had been solicited by Umbrenus to join his 
party ; but upon mature deliberation they thought it safest to abide by 
the state, and accordingly discovered the plot tcT Fabius Sanga, the pa- 
tron of theirnation. 

44 Or other public characters, according to Sallust> BelL CatiL*^ 
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It was now late, and as the people were widtiog without ia 
great numbers for the evept of the day, Cicero went out an^ 
gave them an account of it After which, they, conducted him 
to the house of a friend, who lived in his neighbourhood ; his 
own being occupied by the ipysterious rights of the goddess 
whom .the Romans call Bona, (or ' the Good/) and the Greel^ 
Gynecea.^ An annual sacrifice is offered her in the consul!^ 
house, by his wife and mother, and the vestal virgins giv^ their 
attendance. When Cicero was retired to the apartments as- 
signed him, with only a few friends, he b^an to consider wh^ 
punishment he should inflict upon the criminals. He was ex- 
tremely loath to proceed to a capital one, which the nature of 
their o^ence seemed to demand, as well on account of th^ 
mildness of his disposition, as from the apprehension of beii^ 
censured for making an extravagant and severe use of his power 
against men who were of the first family, and had pow^fiil 
connexions in Roniie. On the other side, if he gave them a 
more gentle chastisengient, he thought he should still have some- 
thing to fear from them. He knew that they would never 
rest with any thing less than death, but would rather break out 
into the most de8|>erate vilUnies, when their former wicked- 
ness was sharpened by fresh reaientment. Besides, he might 
himself b^ branded with the mark of timidity^ and weakness^ 
and the rather because he was generally supposed opt ta have 
much courage. 

Before he could come to a fixed resolution, tjbie women w^o 
were sacrificing observed an extraordinary pres;^. When the 
Are on the altar seemed ^ be e:]^inguished, a strong and bright 
flame suddenly burst forth from the emb^rss^ The pther wo- 
men were terrified at the prodigy ; hut the vestal vii)^ or- 
dered Terentia, Cicero's w.\fe, to^ go to him inunedia^ely, and 
command him frojn them, <* Boldly to fpUow his best judg- 
ment in the service of his country : because^ the goddess, by 
the brightness of this flame, |)romised him not enly safety, but 
glory in his enterprise^" Terentia was by no means of a meek 

45 See Life of Caesar, Vol. v. and Juv. vi. 315. These mysteries might 
also be celebrated in the house of the prsetor. (lb.)* 

46 See Suet, in Tib. li^r, and Virg. Eel. viii. 105, upon which defviua 
refers to this very circumstance, as attested by Cicero in bis poem upon 
bb own consulship ; though no allusion to it is now to befound» even in 
his De Div. i. 17. where the prodigies attendmg his considship ace em|- 
merated.* 
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and timorous dispbsitioh, but had her ambition,^ and (aB Cieero 
Jiimself says) to<^ a larger share with him in polities than she 
permitted him to have in domestic business in return. She now 
informed Mm of the prodigjr^ and exasperated him against the 
criminals. His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius,^? one of 
his philosophical friends, of Wfaem he made considerable U9e 
in the administration, strengthened him in the same purpose* 

Next day the senate met to deliberate upon the punishment 
of the conspirators; and Silanus being first asked his opinion, 
moved tot sending them to prison^ and pUnhihing them in the 
severest manner that was possible. The rest in their order 
agreed with him, till it came to Caius C»sftr, who was after- 
ward dictator. C^sar then a young man, and just in the dawn 
of power both in hn measured and hi^ hopes, was taking that 
ro&d which he pursued till he eonve'itcd the Roman common- 
wealth into a monarchy. This was not at that time observed 
by odiers, but Cicero had strong suspicions of him.^^ He took 
ciire, however, not to give Mm any handle agahist Mm. Some 
Bay, the eensui had almost obtained the necessary proofs, and 
^at Gcessu^ had a very narrow escape. Others assert, that 
Cicero jpurposely neglected the informatidns which might have 
be^n had against him, from a fear of his friends and his great 
itit^i^V Fori had Caesar been brought under the same predi- 
cament With the conspirators, it would rather have contributed 
to save than to destroy them. 

-^hen it came to his turn to give judgment, he rose and 
liioved ; " Not for punishing them capitally, but for confiscating 
tbc^l* estateef, and lodging them in any of the towns of Italy 
that Cicero should seleet; where they might be kept in chains 
tin CtitiHne was coiiquefed."^^ To this opinfon, which was on 
tfie merciful side, and supported with much eloquence by Mm 
who gave it, Cicero himself added no smfilF weight. For 117 

' 47 P. Nigidtns Figtilus, die most leomed^f the Remans after Farro, 
(A. QfiU. iv. 9.) was faiglply estadned by Cicero^ as the same writer in- 
forms us, xi. 1 1. on account of his talents and acquirements, but still more 
for his co-operation ^ iHiblic mea«ure& See £p. ad Fam. iv. 13. He 
composed several works, and among the rest a treatise upon Animals, 
and another on Gramnliar. He followed the fortunes of Pompey, and 
died in exUe, f. C 46 .• 

48 See Life of Caesar^ Vol. v. . '. 

. 49 Plutarch seems here to intimate that, , after t1)e defeat of Patiline, 
they might be put upon their trial ; l)ut it appears from SaHust, and Cic, 
in Cat. IV. 5. that C«sar had no sack iateat^. 
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his speech^ he gave the arguments at 4arge for both opinioDs,. 
first for the former, and subsequently for that of Csesar. And 
all Cicero's friends, thinking it would be less invidious for him 
to avoid putting the criminals to deathj were for the latter sen- 
tence ; insomuch that even Silanus changed sides, and excused 
himself by saying that be did not mean capital punishment, as 
imprisonment was the most severe infliction which a Roman. 
senator could suffer^ 

The matter thus wanton, till it came to Lutatius Catuias. 
He declared for capital punishment, and Cato supported him, 
expressing in strong terms his suspicions of Caesar ; which so 
' roused the spirit and indignation of the senate, that they passed 
a decree for sending the conspirators for execution. Cs»sar 
then* opposed the confisca^ng of their estates ; for he said it was 
unreasonable, when they rejected the mild part of his sen-, 
tence, to adopt the severe. As the m^gority still insisted upon 
it, he appealed to the tribunes. The tribunes indeed did not 
put in their intercession, but Cicero himself gave up the point, 
and agreed that their estates should not be forfeited. 

After this, Cicero went at the head of the senate to the 
criminals, who were not all lodged in one housed but in tho6e 
of the several prsetors. First he took Leotulus from the Pala- 
tine hill^ and led him dpwn to the Via Sacra, and through the 
middle of the Forum. The principal persons in Rome attend- 
ed the consul on all sides, like a guard *, the people stood silent 
at the horror of the scene ; and the youths looked on withfear^ 
and astonishment, as if they were that day initiated'^ in some 
awful eereinonies of aristocratic power. "When he had passed 
the Forum, and was come to the prison, he delivered Lentulus 
to the executioner. Afterwards he brought Cethegus, and all 
the rest in their order, and they were put to death. On hil 
return he saw others, who were involved in the conspiracy, 
standing thick id the Forum. As these did not know the fate 

50 Tlic fourth of the Catilinarian orations, § 4. From this very inge- 
nious harangue, and from Ep ad Att. %\\. 21* (as well as from Suetonius, 
and Die.) it appeara that Caesar was the first wl»o recommended a mer- 
ciful punishment; though Sallust, Bell. Cat 49. and Appian, Bell. Civ. ii^ 
5(fclc that in this he was preceded by Tiberius Nero.* 

61 This metaphor refers to the Eleusinian Mysteries, in which those 
about to be initiated wei-e tried by many dreadful processes, alterations 
of light and darkness, shakings of the temple, horrible apparitions, &c. 
previously to their final admission. Of these Claudian de Rapt. Proserp. 
i. has given a striking account. See also Tieaaist/ ap. Stob. S«rm. CiX^ - 
and Meurs. Eleus. xi."* 
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of tlieir ringleaders, they were waitiog for ntght in order to go 
to their rescue, for they supposed them yet alive. Cicero, 
therefore, called out to them aloud, " They did live."*^ In this 
manner th« Romans, who choose to avoid alj inauspicious words, 
express death. 

It was now growing late, and as he passed through the Fo* 
pum to his own house, the people conducted him, not in a silent 
and orderly manner, but hailed him ^ith loud acclamations and 
plaudits, calUng him ^ tisie Saviour and second Founder of Rome.' 
The streets ytere illuminated'^ with a multitude of lamps and 
torches placed by the doors. I'he women held out lights from 
the tops of the houses, that they might behold and pay a pro^ 
per compliment to the man now followed in solemn procession 
by a train of the most illustrious citizens in Rome, most of 
whom had distingn^hed themselves by successful wars, led up 
triumphs, and enlarged the empire both by sea and land. All 
thes^, in their discourse with each other as they went alongj 
acknowledged that Rome was indebted to many generals and 
heroes of that age for pecuniary acquisitions, for. rich spoils, 
and for power; but for preservation and safety, to Cicero alone^ 
who had rescued her from so imminent and dreadful a danger. 
Not that his quashing the enterprise, and punishing the delin- 
qJuents, appeared so extraordinary a thing : but the wonder was, 
that he should have suppressed the greatest conspiracy that 
ever existed, with so little inconvenience to the state, without the 
smallest sedition or tumult: for many who had joined Catiline 
kft him on receiving intelligence of the fate of Lentulus and 
Cethegus; and that traitor, giving Antony battle with the troops 
that reniained, was destroyed with his whole army. 

Yetaffew were displeased by this conduct and success of 
Cicero, And inclined ta do him all possible injury. At theip 
head were some of the magistrates fbr the ensuing year; C»- 
sar who was to be pfsetor, and Metellu^ and Bestia, tribunes.** 
These last having entered upon their office a few days before 
that of Cicero expired, would not suffer him to address the 

52 Of this mode of expression examples occur in Plaut. Bacch. i. 2. 
Capt. iii. 3. Trucul. i. 2. Tibull. Eleg. iii. 5. Virg. JEln. ii. 325, &c. he* 

53 Illuminations, are of high antiquity. They came origiDally fron^ 
the nocturnal celebration of religious mysteries ; and upon that account 
involved the idea of veneration and re8pe<it. 

64 BeStia went out of office on the eighth of December. Metellus 
and Sextius were tribunes. (L.) To the former of these Cicero confines 
the charge of this injurious treatment. Ep. ad Fam; v. 2, and in Pison 3."* 
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people. They placed theilp own benches on the rostra, andonly 
gave him permission to take the oath upon laying down his 
office/' after which he was immediately to descend. Accord- 
ingly, when Cicero went up, it was expected that he would take 
the customary oath ; but, silence being made, instead of the 
usual form he adopted one that was hew and singular. The 
purport of it was, that " He had saved his country, and pre- 
served the empire ;" and all the people joined in it 

This exasperated Cssar and the tribunes still more, and 
they endeavoured to create him new troubles. Among other 
things, they proposed a decree** for calling Pompey home with 
his army, to suppress the despotic power of Cicero. It was 
happy for him, and for the whole commonwealth, that Cato 
was then one of the tribunes ; for he opposed them with an 
authority equal to theirs, and a reputation much superior, and 
consequently broke their measures with ease. He made a set 
speech upon Cicero's consulship, and represented it in so glo- 
rious a light, that the highest honours were decreed him^ and 
he was denominated < the Father of his country ;' a mark of 
distinction which none eve? obtained before. Cato bestowed 
that title upon him before the people, and they confirmed it.^ 

His. authority in Rome at that time was undoubtedly great ; 
but he rendered himself obnoxious to many, not by any bad 
action, but by continually praising and magnifying himself. He 
never entered the senate, the assembly of the people, or the 
courts of judicature, but Catiline and Lentulus were the bur- 
then of his song. Not satisfied with this, his writings were so 
interlarded with encomiums on himself, that though his style 
was elegant and delightful, his discourses were disgusting and 
nauseous to the reader ; for the blemish stuck to him like an 
incurable disease. 

' But, with this insatiable avidity of honour, he was never un* 
willing that others should have their share. For he was entire* 

66 The consuls' took two oaths, one upon entering into their office, 
that they would act according to the laws ; and the other upon qaitting 
it, that they had not acted contrary to the laws. 

66 See Life of Cato, Vol vl. 

67 Q. Catulns was the first who gave him the title : Cato, ^a tribune, 
confirmed it before the people. (See Cic. in Pison. S.) 

JRoma patrm patritt Cieeromm Kbtra dixit. 

(JiTV. viii. 244.) 
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ly.free from envy: and it appears from his works, that he was 
most liberal in his praises, not only of the ancients, but of his 
contemporaries. Many of his remarkable sayings likewise, of 
this nature, are preserved. Thus of Aristotle, he observed, 
"That he was a river of flowing gold;'' and of Plato's dia- 
logues, ** That, if Jupiter were to speak, he would speak as he 
did." Theophrastus he used to call his " particular favourite :'* 
and, being asked which of Demosthenes' orations he thought 
the best, he answered, " The longest." Some who aflfect to be 
zealous admirers of that orator, complain indeed of Cicero's 
having said in one of his Epistles,*^ " That Demosthenes occa- 
sionally nodded in his orations :" but they forgot the mairf 
great encomiums which he bestowed upon him in other parts 
of his works, and do not consider that he gave the title of 
* Philippics' to his own orations against Mark Antony, which 
were his most elaborate compositions. There was not one of 
his contemporaries celebrated either for his eloquence or phi- 
losophy, whose fame he did not promote, either by speaking or 
writing of him in a favourable manner. He persuaded Cssar, 
when dictator, to grant Cratippus, the Peripatetic, the freedom 
of Rome. He likewise prevailed upon the council of Areopagus 
to make out an order, desiring him to remain at Athens to in- 
struct the youtb, and not deprive their city of such an orna- 
ment. There are, moreover, extant letters of Cicero to He- 
rodes,*^ and others to his son, in which he directs them to study 
-philosophy under Cratippus. But he accuses Gorgias the rheto- 
rician of having accustomed his son to a life of pleasure and 
intemperance, and therefore forbids the young man his socie- 
ty.^ Among his Greek letters tliis, and another to Pelops the 
Byzantine, are all that discover any thing of resentment. His 
reprimand to Gorgias was certainly proper, if he really were 
the worthless and dissolute man that he was said to be ; but 
he betrays an excessive meanness in his expostulations with 

68 This is not now extant, but is mentioned by Quintilian, t. 1. xij. 1. 
After all, however, what is it but to pronounce him less than perfect ? 
What is it more than what Horace has pronounced of Homer ! What is 
it. In short, but the inevitable condhion of humanity itself? In his Orator 
be observes, that tliough Demosthenes does not realize his idea of per- 
fection, he comes nearer to it than any other person * 

69 To whom Cicero had intrusted his son, during his' residence at 
Athens, with a view of receiving from him occasional accounts of hia 
proficiency. See Ep. ad Att. xiv. 16. xv. 16.* 

60 See Ep. ad Fam. xvi. 21. in which young Cicero informs Tiro of 
his compliance with his father's prohibition.* 
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Pelops, for having neglected to procure him certain honours 
from the city of Byzantium. 

These were the effects of hb vanity. Superior keenness of 
expression likewise, which he had at command, led him into 
many violations of decorum. He pleaded for Munatius^^ in a 
certain cause, and his client was acquitted in consequence cyf 
his defence. Afterward Munatius prosecuted Sabinus, one of 
Cicero^s friends ; upon which he was so much transported 
with anger, as to say ; << Dost thpu suppose it was the merit of 
thy cause that sated thee, and not rather the cloud^^ which I 
threw over thy crimes, and which kept them from the sight 
«if the cpurt ?" He had succeeded in an encomium upon Mar- 
cift Crassus from the rostrum ; and a few days afterward as 
publicly reproached him. ** What !" said Crassus, " did you 
not lately praise me, in the place where you now stand P" 
" True," answered Cicero, " but I did it by way of experiment, 
to see what I could make of a bad subject.'' CrassUs had 
once affirmed, that none of his family ever lived above three- 
score years ; but wi^s subsequently desirous of contradicting 
ity and said, »* What could I be thinking of, when I asserted 
such a thing?'' " You knew," said Cicero, " that such an as* 
sertiou would be highly agreeable to the Roman people." 
Crassus happened one day to profess himself much pleased with 
that maxim of the stoics, * The good man is always rich.'^ "I 
believe,"^ said Cicero, " there is another more^ agreeable to you, 
'All things belong to the prudent'. " Folr Crassus was noto- 
riously covetous. Crassus had two sons, one of whom resem- 
bled a man named Axins so much, that his mother was suspect- 
ed of having had an intrigue with him." This young man spoke 
in the senate with great applause ; and Cicero, being asked what 
he thought of him, answered in Greek axioa Cra^sou,^^ When 
Crassus was about to set out for Syria, be thought it better to 
leave Cicero his friend than his enemy, and therefore address- 
ed him one day in an obliging manner, and told him he would 

61 T. Munntius Plancns Bursa, who was a tribune A. U. C. 701. and 
ibe enemy of Cicero and Milo. See Ep. ad Fam. vii. 2 Philip, vi. 4. 

62 TIjis, Cicero boasted he did in the cause of Cluentius. Quint ii. 17.* 

63 flratyr* i/vflti tk trofti. The Greek <ro90( signifies " cunning, shrewd, 
prudent," as well as " wise )" and in any of the former acceptations the 
stoic I'laxim was applicable to Crassus. Thus frugi, in Latin, is used in- 
differently, either for saving prudence, or for sober wisdom. 

64 A scandalous pun, which might mean either that the young man 
was Worthy of Crassus, or that he was the son of Axius. 
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eome and sup with him^. Cicero accepted the offer with 
equal politeness. A few days afterward Vatinius likewise ap- 
plied to him by his friends, and desired a reconciliation. 
"What!" said Cicero, "does Vatinius too want to sup with 
me ?" Such were his jests upon Crassus. 

Vatinius had schrophulous tumours in his neck, and one day ' 
when he was pleading, Cicero called hira "a tumid oratiir." 
An account was once brought to him that Vatinius was dead, 
which being subsequently contradicted, he said, " Perdition 
seize the tongue that told the lie!"^<* When CcBsar proposed a 
decree for distributing the lands in Campania among the sol- 
diers, many of the senators were displeased at it ; ai^d Lucius 
Gellius^^ in particular, who was one of the oldest of them, de- 
clared, " That shall never be so long as I live." " Let Us wait 
a while them," said Cicero ; " for Gellius requires no very long^ 
credit." There was one Octavius, to whom it had been ob- 
jected, that he . was an African. One day when Cicero was 
pleading, this man said he could not hear him : " That is some- . 
what strange," observed ^Cicero; ** for you are not without a 
hole in your ear."*^ When Metellus Nepos told him, " That 
he had ruined more as an evidepce, than he had saved as aQ 
advocate :" " I grant it," said Cicero, " for T have more trutb 
than eloquence." A young man who lay under the imputation 
of having given his father a poisoned cake,, talking iq an insolenjt 
manner, and threatening Cicero with the weight of his re- 
proaches, Cicero replied j " I had much rather have them than 
your cake." Publius Sestius had taken Cicero, among other?, 
for his advocate in a cause of some importance, and yet he would 
suffer no man to speak but himself. When it appeared that he 
would be acquitted, and the judges were giving their verdict, 
Cicero called to him aod said ; " Sestius, make the b^st use 

65 See Ep ad Fam. i. 9 .♦ 

66 For more of this facetiousness on the same subject, see Quint, vi. 8.* 

67 This man had always been correct in his politics, and frequently 
bore the most honourable testimony to both Cicero and Cato. See Life 
of Cato, Vol. vi. and Cic. in Fison. 3. A pleasant story is related of his 
bonhommie by AtUcus, De Legg. i. 20.* - 

6t> A mark of slavery amoug some nations, derived perhaps originally 
from the Jews. See jExod. 21. 6. Deut. xv. 17.; hut the Africans wore 
pendants in their ears, by way of ornament. (See Macrob. Saturn, vil. 
3.) Petronius, likewise, and Dio mention this as an African custom. It 
appears, however, from Xenoph. Anab iii. and Juv i. IO.'j. to have been 
tu'actised likewise in Asia. Upon the obscure extraction of the person 
In question, there are some sneei-s, Ep. ad Fam. vii. imd 16.* 
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of your time to-day, for to-morrow you will be out of office.*'^ 
Publius Cotta, who affected to be thought an able lawyer, though 
he had neither learning nor capacity, being summoned as a 
witness in a certain cause, declared, <* he knew nothing of the 
matter." " Perhaps," said Cicero, " you think I am asking you 
some question in law." Metellus Nepos, in some difference with 
Cicero, often asking him, " Who is your father ?^ he replied, 
" Your mother has made it much more difficult for you to an- 
swer that question :" for his mother had not the most unsulli- 
ed reputation. This Metellus was himself a man of a light un« 
balanced min,d. He suddenly quitted the tribunitial office, and 
sailed to Pompey In Syria^®; and, when he was there, he re- 
turned in a manner still more absurd. When his preceptor Phi- 
lagrus died, he buried him in a pompous manner, and placed 
the figure of a crow in marble on his monument^^ " This," 
remarked Cicero, " was one of the wisest things you erer did ; 
for your preceptor has taught you rather to fly than to speak."^ 
Marcus Appius having mentioned, in the introducUoh to one of 
his pleadings, that his friend had fl^sired him to try every re- 
source of care, (eloquence, and fidelity, in his cause, Cicefo 
said ; " What a hard hearted man you are not to do any one 
thing that your friend has desired of you !" 

It seems not foreign to the business of an orator, to use this 
cutting raillery against his enemies or opponents ; but his em- 
ploying it indiscriminately, merely with a view to raise a laugh, 
rendered him extremely obnoxious. To give a few instances : 
He used to call Marcus Aquilius, ' Adrastus,' because he had 
two sons-in-law who where both in exile.^^ Lucius Cotta, a 
great lover of wine, was censor when Cicero solicited the con- 
sulship. Cicero in the course of his canvass, happening to be 
thirsty, asked for some water, and said to his friends that stood 

69 Probably Sestius, not being a professed advocate, would not be 
employed iq speak for any body else j and therefore Cicero meant, that 
he should indul^ie his vanity in speaking for himself. (L.) 

This Sestius is the oae for whom Cicero pleaded, and of whom he 
makes mention, Ep. ad Q. Fratr. ii. 3, 4. and ad Alt. vii. 17. 

70 See Life of fcato. Vol. Vi. 

71 It was usual among the ancients to place emblematic figures upon 
the monuments of the dead ; and these were either such instruments as 
represented the profession of the deceased, or such animals as resembled 
them in disposition. 

72 Alludhig to the celerity of his expeditions. 

73 The Adrastus alluded to married his two daughters to Etcocles and 
Polynices, and were both banished. 
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round him as he drank ; « You do well to conceal me, for 
you are afraid that the censor will call me to an account for 
drinking water.'* Meeting Voconius one day with three daugh- 
ters, who were very plain women, he cried out, 

On this conception Fhcebus never smilecl.(74) 

■ Marcus Gellius, who was supposed to be of servile extrac- 
tion, happening to read some letters in the senate with a loud 
and strong voice, " Do not' be surprised at it," said Cicero, " for 
there have been public criers in his family." Faustus,7« the son 
of Sylla the dictator, who had proscribed great numbers of 
Romans, having run deeply into debt, and wasted a considera- 
ble part of his estate, was obliged to put up public bills for the 
sale of it. Upon which Cicero said, " I like these bills much 
better than his father's." 

Many hated him for these keen sarcasms, which encouraged 
Clodius and his faction to form their schemes against him. The 
occasion was as follows : Clodius, who was of a noble family, 
young and adventiirous, entertained a passion.for Pompeia, the 
wife of Cffisar. This induced him to get privately into the 
bouse, which he did in the habit of a female musician. The 
women were offering in Csesar's house that mysterious sacri- 
fice which is kept from the sight and knowledge of men. But 
though no man is suffered to assist in it, Clodius, who was f ery 
young, and had his face yet smooth, hoped to pass through the 
women to Pompeia undiscovered. As he entered a large 
house in the night, he was puzzled to find his way, and one of 
the wovneii belonging to Aurelia, Csesar's mother, seeing him 
wandering up and down, asked him his name. Being now forced 
to speak, he said he v^sls seeking Abra, one of Pompeia's maids. 
The woman perceiving it was not a female voice, shrieked out 
and called the matrons together. Upon which they immediate- 
ly made fast the doors, and searching the whole *house, found 
Clodius skulking in the apartment of the maid by whom he 
had been introduce^. 

As this affair made a great noise, Csesar divorced Pompeia, 

74 A verse of Sophocles, speaking of Laius, the father of (Edipiis. 

75 Sylla, who had named himself Felix, cafied his twins Faustus and 
Fausta. The young man married Pompey's daughter, and was at length 
taken in Africa, and by Caesar's order put to death. See Life of Sylla, 
Vol. iv. Dio. xli. and Hirtius de Bell. Afric. 95. To his debts an allusion- 
is made by Cicero, Ep. ad Att. ix. 11.* 
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and prosecated^^ Clodius for bis impiety. Cicero was at that 
time his friend; for during the conspiracy of Catiline, he had 
been ready to give him all the assistance in his power, and 
«ven attended as one of his guards. But as Clodius insisted io 
his defence, that be was not then at Rome, but at a considera- 
ble distance in the country ; Cicero deposed that he came that 
very day td his house, and talked with him about some parti- 
cular business. This was, indeed, matter of fact ; yet probably 
it was not so much the influence of truth, as the necessity of 
satisfying his wife Terentia, which induced him to declare it. 
She hated Clodius, on account of his sister Clodia ; who, she 
was persuaded, was anxious to get Cicero for her husband, and 
managed the design by one Tullus. As Tullus was an intimate 
friend of Cicero, and likewise made frequent visits to Clodia, 
who was his neighbour, this circumstance strengthened her sus* 
picions. Besides, Terentia was a woman of an imperious tem- 
per, and having the ascendency over her husband, instigated 
him to give evidence against Clodius. Many other persons of 
honour alleged against him the crimes of perjury, of fraud, of 
having bribed the people, and corrupted the women. Nay, Lu- 
cuUus brought his maid servants to prove that Clodius bad a 
criminal commerce with bis own sister, who was that noble- 
man's wife. This was the youngest of his sisters. And it was 
generally believed that he had had connexions of the same 
kind with his other sisters ; one of whom, named Tertia, was 
married to Martins Rex, and the other (Clodia) to Metellus Ce- 
ler. The latter was nicknamed * Quadrantaria,' because one of 
her lovers had palmed upon her a purse of small brass.money, 
instead of silver ; the smallest brass coin being called a Quad^ 
tans.'" It was upon this sister's account that Clodius was most 
censured. As the people set themselves both against the wit- 
nesses and the prosecutors, the judges were so terrified, that 
they thought it necessary to place a guard about the court ; 
and most Of them confounded the letters upon the tablets.^' 

76 He was prosecuted by a tribune, according to Plutarch's former 
nnd more accurate account. Life of Caesar, Vol. v. That Clodius bad 
been at least not the enemy of Cicero, appears from his Orat de Prov. 
Cons. 9.* 

77 There was a smaller, called a sextula, as appears from Varro, de Z.. 
h. V. 36. But the quadrans was the price for bathing. (Hor. Sat. I. iii. 137.) 
and to an intrigue of Clodia with a bathing man Cicero alludes, Pro M. 
^ael. 26.* 

78 See the note on the parallel passage, in the Life of Csesar, V<H. v. 
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He seemed, however, to be acquitted by the majority ; but this 
was owing, it was reported, to pecuniary applications. Hence 
Catulus, when he met the judges, said, " You were right in de- 
siring a guard for your defence ; for you were afraid that some- 
body would tcike the money from you." And when Clodius 
told Cicero that the judges did not give credit to his deposi- 
tion ; " Yes," said he, " five and twenty of them believed me, 
for so many condemned you : nor did the other thirty believe 
you, for they did not acquit you till they had received your 
money." As to Caesar, when he was called upon, he gave no 
testimony against Clodius ; neither did he affirm that he wa$ 
certain of any injury done to his bed. He only said, " He had 
divorced Pompeia, because the wife of Cesar oug^t not only 
to be clear from such a crime, but also from the v^y susifl- 
don of it."'» 

After Clodius had escaped thi^ danger, and was elected tri- 
bune of the people, he^mmediately attacked Cicero, and left 
neither circumstance nor person untried to ruin him. He gain- 
ed the people by laws that flattered their inclinatM>ns,^ and 
the consuls by decreeing them large and wealth) provinces ; for 
PIbo was to have Macedon, and Gabinius, Syria. He enrolled 
many mean and indigent persons as citizens; and armed a 
number of slaves for his constant attendants. Of the great tri- 
umvirate, Crassus was an avowed enemy to Cicero, Pompey 
indifferently caressed both parties, and Csesar was about to set 
off on his expedition to GauK Though the latter was not his 
friend, but rather since Catiline's affair suspected of enmity, it 
was to him that he now applied. The favour which he solicit- 
ed was, that he would take him as his lieutenant ; and Csesar 

Xhe bribery is distinctly affirmed by Cic. Ep. ad Att. i. 10. where Catu* 
lus' observation, and Cicero's retort upon Clodius, are both to be found.* 
79 Hor. Sat. 1. vi. 82. 



- pudicum^ 



^t primus rirtutit konost servavit ab omni * 

J^on solum fadOt verum opprobrio quoqut, turpi,* 

80 Of thene, four are mentioned by Asconins, in his notes on Cic. Orat. 
in Pison. 6. the first ordaining that corn, which had been previously sold 
at a low price, should be distributed gratis to the multitude ; the second, 
that no observations of the heavens should take place on the days of 
public business ; the third, that the old guilds should be re-established, 
and new ones instituted ; and the last, that the censors should not strike 
any one out of his class, without a foroial accusation, and the full con^ 
curreuce of the two colleagues.* 
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granted it.^^ Clodius perceiving that Cicero would thus get 
beyond the reach of his tribunitial power, pretended to be 
inclined to a reconciliation. He threw most of the blame 
of the late difference upon Terentia; and spoke always of 
Cicero in terms of candour, not like an adversary vindictively 
inclined, but as one friend might complain of another. This 
removed Cicero's fears so entirely,** that he gave up the lieu- 
tenancy to which Caesar had appointed him, and began to M- 
tend to business as before. 

Cssar was so much piqued at this proceeding, that he en- 
couraged Clodius against him, and drew off Pompey entirely 
from his interest. He declared, likewise, before the people, 
that Cicero in his opinion had been guilty of a flagrant violation 
of all justice and law, in having without any form of trial put 
Lentulus and Cethegus to death.*^ This was the charge which 
be was summoned to answer. Cicero then put on mourning, 
let his hair grow, and with every token of distress went' round 
to supplicate the people. Clodius took care to meet him in 
every street with his audacious and insolent crew, who insulted 
bim on his change of dress, and often disturbed his applications 
by pelting him with dirt and stones. Almost all the equestrian 
order, however, went into mourning with him'; and no fewer 
than twenty thousand young men of the best families attended 
him with their hair dishevelled, and entreated the people in 
his behalf. Afterward the senate met, with an intent to decree 
that the people should change their habits, as in times of public 
mourning. But as the consuls opposed it, and Clodius beset 
the house with his armed band of ruffians, many of the senators 
ran out, rending their garments and exclaiming against the 
outrage. 

But this spectacle excited neither compassion, nor shame ; 
and it appeared that Cicero must either go into exile, or de- 
cide the dispute by the sword. In this extremity, he applied 
to Pompey for assistance ; but he had purposely absented hiin- 

81 Cicero himself says, that this lieutenancy was a volnntary offer of 
Caesar's. (Ep. ad Att. ii. 18. 29. and de Prov. Cons. 17.) That both C»- 
sar and Pompey were perfidious in their present attentions to Cicero, 
appears from Dio xxxviii. 15. 

82 It is not clear, that this Cicero was influenced by this conduct of 
Clodius :. he had always expressed a great indifference upon the subject, 
(ib.) 

83 See Veil. Paterc. ii. 45. This assembly was held without the walls, 
in order that Cesar, who had already left the city as pro-consul, might 
be able to attend. See Dio, ib.* 
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self, and remained at his Alban villa. Cicero first sent his 
son-in-law Piso to him, and subsequently went himself. When 
Pompey was informed of his arrival, he could not bear to look 
him in the face. He was confounded at the thought of an in- 
terview with his injured friend, who had fought such great 
battles for him, and rendered him so many services in the 
course of his administration. But being now son-in-law to C«e- 
sar, he sacrificed his former obligations to that connexion, and 
went out at a back-door in order to avoid his presence.*^ 

Cicero, thus betrayed and deserted, had recourse to thp 
consuls. Gabinius always treated him rudely ; but Piso be- 
haved with some civility. He advised him to withdraw from 
^the torrent of Clodius^s rage, to bear this change of the times 
with patience, and to be once more the saviour of his country, 
which, for his sake, was involved in all this trouble and cona- 
motion. 

After this answer, Cicero consulted with his friends. Lu- 
cullus advised him to stay, and assured him he would be vic- 
torious. Others'* were of opinion that it was best to fly, be- 
cause the people would soon long for his return when they 
were aware of Clodius's madness and extravagance. This last 
advice he adopted ; and taking a statue of Minerva, wbich he 
had long kept in his house with great devotion, carried it to 
the capitol, and dedicated it there with this inscription, 

" To Minerva, the protectress of Rome." 

About midnight he privately quitted the city; and, with 
some friends who attended to escort him, took his route on 
foot through Lucania, intending thence to pass over into Sicily. 

It was no sooner known that he was fled, than Clodius pro- 
cured a decree of banishment against him, prohibiting him fire 
and water, and admission into any house within &\e hundred^^ 
miles of Italy. But such was the veneration which the people 
had for Cicero, that in general there was no regard paid to ^ 
the decree. They showed him every kind of civility, and con- 
ducted him on his way with the most cordial attention. Only 
at Hipponium, a city of Lucania, (now called Yibo,) one Vibius, 

84 In this Die seems to agree with PIutarch» and Cic. in Pison. 3T. 
conveys the same idea ; but from £p. ad Att. x. '4. it appears that Cicero 
had an interview with Pompey before he went into exile * 

85 Cato and Hortensius. See Dio, ib. and £n. ad Att. iii. 15, ad Q. 
Fratr. i. 3. 

86 Four bandred. See £p. ad Att. iii. 4. 
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a native of Sicily, who had particular obligations to him, and 
among other things had held an appointment under him when 
consul, as surveyor of the works, now refused to admit him 
into his house ; but at the same time acquainted him, that he 
would appoint a place in the country for his reception. And 
CaiuB Virginius, the praetor of Sicily, though indebted to Cicero 
for signal services, wrote to forbid him entrance into that 
island. 

Discouraged by these instances of ingratitude, be repaired 
to Brundusium, where he embarked for Dyrrhachium. At first 
he had a favourable gale, but the next day the wind turn^ 
about, and drove him back to port. He set sail again, how- 
ever, as soon as the wind was fair. It is reported, that when 
he was about to land at Dyrrhachium, there happened to be 
an Earthquake, and the sea retired to a considerable distance 
from the shore. Hence the soothsayers inferred, that his ex- 
ile would be of no long continuance, as these were tokens of a 
sudden change. Numbers of people came to pay their respects 
to him, and the cities of Greece strove which should show 
him the highest civilities ; yet he continued dejected and discon- 
solate. Like a passionate lover, he often cast a longing look to- 
ward Italy, and behaved with a littleness of spirit not to have 
been expected in one th^t had erijoyed such opportunities of 
cultivation from letters and philosophy. Nay, he had often de- 
sired his friends not to call him an orator, but a philosopher : 
because he had made philosophy his business, and rhetoric only 
the instrument of his political operations. But opinion^ has' 
great power to dilute the tincture of philosophy, and infuse tho 
passions of the vulgar into the minds of statesmen, who have a 
necessary connexion and commerce with the niultitude ; unless 
they take care so to engage in every thing extrinsic as to at- 
tend exclusively to the business, without imbibing the passions 
that are the ordinary consequence of that business. 

After Clodius had banished Cicero, he burned his villas and 
his house in Rome, and on the place where the latter had 
stood, erected a temple to Liberty. His goods he put up to 
auction, and the crier gave notice of it every day, but no buyer 
appeared. By these means, he became formidable to the pa- 
tricians ; and having drawn the people with him into the most 
audacious insolence and effrontery, he attacked Pompey, and 

87 Aofflt signifies not only * opinion,' but ' fanne/ and (by an easj 
figure) * a passion for fame.' The reader wilt choose which sense .he 
thinks best. 
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called in question some of his acts and ordinances in the wars. 
This exposing Pompey to censure, he deeply blamed himself 
for having abandoned Cicero ; and, entirely altering his plan, 
adopted every method for effecting his return. As Clodius 
constantly opposed them, the senate decreed that no public 
business of any kind should be despatched by their body till 
Cicero was recalled. 

In the consulship of Lentulus,^* the sedition increased : some 
of the tribunes were wounded in the forum ; and Quintus, the 
brother of Cicero, was left for dead among the slain. The peo- 
ple began now to change their opinion ; and Annius Mllo, one 
of the tribunes, was the first who ventured to summon Clodius 
to answer for his violation of the public peace. Many of the 
people of Rome, and of the neighbouring cities, joined Pom- 
pey ; with whose assistance he drove Clodius out of the forum, 
and then assembled the citizens to vote. It is said that no- 
thing was ever carried among the commons with so much una- 
nimity ; and the senate, vying with them in their proofs of at- 
tachment to Cicero, decreed their thanks to the cities which 
had treated him with kindness and respect during his exile ; 
and that his town and country houses, which Clodius had de- 
molished, should be rebuilt at the public charge.'® 

Cicero returned sixteen months after his banishment ; and 
such joy was expressed by the cities, and so much eagerness 
to meet him by all ranks of people, that his own account of it 
falls short of the truth, though he remarked,*® " Italy had 
brought him up on her shoulders to Rome." Crassus, who was 
his enemy before his exile, now readily went to meet him, and 
was reconciled. In this he said he was desirous to oblige his 
son Publius, who was a great admirer of Cicero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero taking his opportunity when 
Clodius was absent,®* went up with a large party to the capi- 
tol, and destroyed the tribunitial tables, in which were record- 

88 This was in the fiftieth year of Cicero's age, B. C. 57. With res- 
pect to his brother's danger, mentioned below, Plutarch appears to haveN 
confounded Quintus Cicero with Sextius the tribune. See Cic. pro Sext. 
36—37* 

89 The consuls decreed for rebuilding his house in Rome nearly 
11,000/. for bis Tusculan villa nearly 3000/. and for his Formian villa 
about half that sum, which Cicero called ' a very scanty estimate.' £p. 
ad Att. iv. 2 

90 Orat post red. ad sen. 15.* 

91 Cicero had attempted this once before, when Clodius was present; 
bat Caius. Clodius' brother, being praetor, he failed in his uadertaking. 

voL« VI. ▲ a 
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ed all the acts in Clodius's time. Clodius loudly complained of 
this proceeding ; but Cicero answered, " That his appointment 
as tribune was irregular, because he was of a patrician family,^^ 
and consequently aU his acts null and void." At this Cato was 
displeased, and opposed Cicero in the assertion. Not that be 
praised Clodius ; on the contrary, he was extremely offended 
at his administration : but he represented, '^ That it would be 
H violent stretch of prerogative in the senate, to annul so many 
decrees and acts, among which were his own commission anc| 
regulations at Cyprus and Byzantium.'*®^ The difference how- 
ever, which this produced between Cato and Cicero, did not 
proceed to an absolute rupture ; it only lessened the warmth of 
their friendship. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius ; and being arraigned for the 
fact, he chose Cicero for his advocate. The senate, fearing that 
the prosecution of a man of Mile's spirit and reputation might 
produce some tumult in the city, appointed Pompey to preside 
at this and the other trials, and to provide for the peace both 
of the city and of the courts of justice. In consequence of 
which he posted a bo^y of soldiers in the Forum before day, 
and secured every part of it. This rendered Milo apprehensive 
that Cicero would be disconcerted at so unusual a sight, and 
less able to plead. He therefore persuaded him to come in a 
titter to the forum, and to repose himself there till the judg* 
cs were assembled, and the court filled. For he was not only 
timid in war, but he had also his alarms when he spoke in pub-> 
lie, and in many causes scarcely ceased to tremble even in the 
very height and vehemence of his eloquence.*^ When he un- 
dertook to assist in the defence of Licinius Murena^^ against 
the prosecution of Cato, he was ambitious to outdo Horten- 
^ius, who had already spoken with much applause ; for which 
reason he sat up all night to prepare himself. But that watch- 
ing and application hurt him so much that he appeared infe* 
rior to his rival.®* 

92 To obviate this objection, he had caused himself to be adopted in- 
to a plebeian family.* 

93 See Life of Cato, Vol. vi. and Veil. Paterc. ii.* 

84 This he himself confesses in his Orat. pro Cluent 18. and IHvin. 
in Q. Officii. 13. And this, M. Ricard informs us, was the case with the 
great Bossuet.* 

95 Murena had retained three advocates, Hortensius, Marcus Crassus, 
and Cicero. 

96 " To himself," as Xylander suggests, by a correction (awtk) to 
which Barton gives bis approbatioh.* 
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When he came out of the litter to open Milo's cause, and 
saw Pompey seated on high, as in a camp, and weapons glis- 
terin^%sill round tHe forum, he was so confounded that he 
could scarcely begin his oration. For he shook, and his tongue 
foltered, though Milo attended the trial with great courage, 
and had disdained to let his hair grow, or to put on mourning. 
These circumstances contributed not a little to his condemna- 
tion.*^ As for Cicero,, his trembling was imputed rather to his 
anxiety for his friend, than to any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed** one of the priests called Augurs, in 
the place of young Crassus, who had been killed in the Par- 
thian war. The province of Cilicia was subsequently allotted 
to him ; and he sailed thither with an army of twelve thousand 
foot, and two thousand six hundred horse. He had it in charge 
to compel Cappadocia to submit to king Ariobarzanes ; which 
he performed to the satisfaction of all parties, without having 
recourse to arms. And finding the Cilicians elated on the mis- 
carriage of the Romans in Parthia, and the commotions in 
Syria, he brought them to order by the gentleness of his go-- 
temment. The presents which the neighbouring princes offer- 
ed him he declined. He excused the province from finding 
him a public table, and daily entertained, at his own charge, 
persons of honour and learning, not with magnificence indeed, 
but with elegance and propriety. He had no porter at his gate, 
neither did any man ever find him in bed; for he rose early in 
the morning, and kindly received those who came to- pay their 
court to him, either standing or walking before his door.^ We. 
are told that he never caused any man to be beaten with rods, 
or to have his garments rent,*^ never gave opprobrious language 
in his anger, nor added insult to punishment. He recovered the 
public money which had been embezzled, and enriched the 
cities with it. At the same time, he was satisfied if those who 
had been guilty of such frauds made restitution, and fixed no 
mark of infamy upon them. 

He had also a taste of war : for he routed the bands of rob- 

97 Of the effects of thb invidious fortitude Cicero was justly afraid. 
See Pro Milon. 34.* 

98 In the fifty-fourth year of his age.* 

99 See £p. ad Alt. vi. 2. where also mention is made of his mild treat- 
ment of such as made restitution * 

100 This mark of ignominy was of the highest antiquity. " Wherefore 
Hanun took David's servants, and shaved off one half of their beards ; 
ao/d cut off their garments to the middle, even to their buttocks, and sent 
them away." (IJ. Sam. x. 4.) 
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bers that had possessed themselFes of Mount Amanus, and was 
thence saluted by his army, ImperatorA^^ Cadlius,^^ the orator, 
having desired him to send him some panthers from Gi)i«ia /or 
his games at Rome, in his reply he could not forbear boasting of 
his achievements. '< There were no panthers (he said) in Cill- 
eia ; those animals, in their vexation to find that they were the 
only objects of war, while every thing else was at peace, having 
fled into Caria." 

On his return from his province he stopped at Rhodes, and 
afterward made some stay at Athens ; which he did with great 
pleasure, in remembrance of the conversations which he had 
formerly enjoyed at that place. He bad now the company of 
all that were most famed for erudition, and visited his former 
friends and acquaintance. After receiving due bonours and 
marks of esteem from -Greece, he passed forward to Rome, 
where he found the fire of dissension kindled, and every thing 
tending to a civil war.^®^ 

When the senate were for decreeing him atrtumpb, he said, 
" He had rather follow Caesar's chariot-wheels in bis triumph, 
if a reconciliation could be effected between him and Pompey." 
And in private he tried every heaUng and conciliating method, 
by writing to Ccesar, and entreating Pompey. After it came 
to an open rupture, and Csesar was on his march to Rome, 
. Pompey did not choose to wait for him, but retired, with num- 
bers of the principal citizens in his train. Cicero did not attend 
him in his flight ; and therefore it was believed that' he would 
join Cffisar.^<>^ It is certain that he fluctuated considerably in 

101 He not only received this mark of distinction, but public thanks- 
givings, upon the motion of Cato, were ordered at I^ome for his success ; 
and the people had nearly decreed him a triumph. His military services 
therefore must have been considerable, and Plutarch seems to mentioB 
them too slightly; See Ep. ad Att. v. 21. ad Fam. xv. 4. Mount Amauus, 
Strabo informs us, was a part of mount Taurus, and extended to the Eu- 
phrates. 

102 Not Caecilius, but Coelius. He was then aedile, and wanted the pan- 
there for his public shows. See Ep. ad Faro. ii. 11. which, however, ai^ 
M. Ricard judiciously remarks after Gronovius, appears a piece of sim- 
ple and elegant baditiage. 

103 Ep.adFam.xvJ.il. 

104 From several of Cicero's letters to Atticus, in the ninth book (10. 
16. 18.) this appears to be incorrect ; as he xertainly left the city soon 

» after his return, and, notwithstanding Caesar's entreaties, would not c<Hne 
back again. His inclination was certainly in fa^^our of -Pompey, Q^, ad 
Att. vii. 1.) though he saw and lamented that general's mistakes ; and all 
that Cesar appears to have hoped for, was his neatridity. The latter part 
of the subjoined extract is from viij. 7.» 
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his opinion, and was in the utmost anxiety : '< For," says he ia 
his Epistles, " whither shall I turn ? Pompey has the more ho- 
^nourable cause ; but Csesar manages his affairs with the greatest 
address, and is most able to save hunself and his friends. In 
short, I know whom to avoid, but not whom to seek." At last 
one Trebatius, a friend of Csesar, 'Signified to him by letter, that 
Ciesar thought he had reason to regard him as of his side, and 
jBL partner of his hopes. But if his age would not permit it, he 
might retire into Greece, and live there in tranquillity, uncon- 
nected with either party. Cicero was surprised that Caesar did 
not write himself,^® and angrily replied, " That he would do 
nothing unworthy of his political character." Such is the ac- 
count which we have of the matter in his Epistles. 

Upon Caesar^s marching for Spain, however, he recrossed the 
sea, and repaired to Pompey. • His arrival was agreeable to the 
generality ; but Cato blamed him in private for having taken 
this measure. " As for me," said he, " it would have been wrong 
to leave that party which I had embraced from the beginning ; 
but you might have been much more serviceable to your coun- 
try and your friends, if you had stayed at Rome, and accom- 
modated yourself to events; whereas now, without any reason 
or necessity, you have declared yourself ab enemy to Caesar, 
and are come to share in frightful dangers.*^ 

These arguments made Cicero change his opinion : especial- 
ly when he found that Pompey did not employ him upon any 
considerably service. It is true, no one was to be blamed for 
this but himself, for he made no secret of his repenting. ^^ He 
disparaged Pompey's preparations, he insinuated his dislike of 
his counsels, and never spared his jests upon his allies. He was 
not, indeed, disposed to laugh himself: on the contrary, he 
walked about the camp with a very solemn countenance ; but 
he often made others laugh, though they were little inclined to 
it. It may not be amiss perhaps to give a few instances 
When Domitiua advanced a man, who had no turn for war* 
to the rank of captain, and assigned as his reason that he) 
was an honest and prudent man ; " Why then," said Cicero, 
*< do keep him for governor to your children." When some 

105 There is, however, a letter of his (ad Fain. x. 8) to Cicero on this 
very subject. 

106 Ep. ad Fam. vii. 3. Of hb sadness in camp he gives an account, 
Fhilipp, ii. 15, 16. See also Macrofo. Sat. ii. 3. Plutarch elsewhere records 
a bitter sarcasm of his upon one who had come over from Csesar to Pom- 
pey, and said he had left his horse behind in his hurry : " Hi8 horse ii 
verv much obliged to him."* 
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were commending Theophanes the Lesbian, wbo was director 
of the board of works, for having consoled the Rhodians on 
the loss of their fleet ; ^< See," said Cicero, ^< what it is to have 
a Gi^eciab^^^ director!" When Csesar was successful in almost 
every instance, and held Pompey as it were besieged, Lentulus 
said, << He was informed that Csesar's friends looked very sour." 
" You mean, I suppose," observed Cicero, " that they are out 
of humour with him." One Martius, newly arrived from Italy, 
told them a report prevailed at Rome that Pompey was block- 
ed up in his camp : '^ You took a voyage then," said Cicero, 
" on purpose to see it with your own eyes." After Pompey's 
defeat, Nonnius said, " There was still room for hope, for there 
were seven eagles left in the camp." Cicero answered, " That 
would be good encouragement if we were to fight with jack- 
daws." When Labienus, on the strength of some. oracles,*®' in- 
sisted that Pompey must be conqueror at last : " by this ora- 
cular generalship,^ replied Cicero, " we have lost our camp." 

After the battle of Pharsalia, (in which he was not present, 
on account of his ill health,) abd after the flight of Pompey, 
Cato, who had considerable forces and a great fleet at Dyrr- 
hachium, desired Cicero to assmne the command, because •his 
consular dignity gave him a title to it. Cicero however not 
only declined it, but absolutely refused taking any farther share 
in the war. Upon which young Pompey and his friends called 
him * traitor,' drew their dwords, and would certainly have des- 
patched him, had not Cato interposed, and conveyed him out 
of the camp. 

He got safe to Brundusium, and waited there some time in 
expectation of Csesar, who was detained by his aflairs in Asia 
and Egypt. When he heard that the conqueror was arrived at 
Tarentum, and designed to proceed thence by land to« Brun- 
dusium, he set out to meet him ; not without hope, nor yet 
without some shame and reluctance at the thought, of trying, 
in the presence of so many witnesses, how he stood in the opi* 
nion of a victorious enemy. He had no occasion, however, 

107 Whose rhetoric can ' console^' even after his folly has ruined his 
followers ! Theophanes of Mitylene had written the History of Fompey's 
wars, and was in great credit. with him. (Cssar Bell. Civ. ili. 18. £p. ad 
Att. ii. n. v. 11.) See also Life of Pompey, Vol. v. and Cic. pro Arch. 10. 
Cicero however seems not to have rated- him very highly, £p. ad Att. 
ix.l. He it was who persuaded Pompey, after the battle of Pharsalia, 
to take refage in Egypt.** 

108 This, it appears from Lucan, is. 549. was Labienus' particular sa- 
perstition.** 
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eitheir to do or to say any thing beneath his dignity. Cseaar no 
sooner beheld him at some considerable distance advancing be- 
fore the rest, than he dismounted and ran to embrace him ; af- 
ter which he went on discoursing with him alone for many fur- 
longs. He continued to treat him with the utmost kindness 
and respect ; insomuch, that when he had written an encomium 
on Cato, which bore the name of that illustrious man, Csesar 
in his answer (entitled j^n^t-co^o) praised both the eloquence^^^ 
and conduct of Cicero, and said he greatly resembled Pericles 
and Thcramenes. ' 

When Quintus Ligarius was prosecuted for having borne 
arms against Csesar, and Cicero had undertaken to plead his 
cause, Csesar is reported to have said ; " Why may we not 
give ourselves a pleasure which we have now not enjoyed for 
80 long a time, that of hearing Cicero speak : since I have al- 
ready taken my resolution as to Ligarius, who is clearly a bad 
man, as well as liay enemj^." But he was much moved when . 
Cicero began ; and his speech, as it proceeded, had such a va- 
riety of pathos, so irresistible a charm, that his colour often 
changed, and his mind was evidently torn by conflicting pas- 
sions. At last, when the orator touched upon the battle of 
Pharsalia,^^® he was so extremely afl*ected that his whole frame 
trembled, and he let drop some papers out of his hand. Thus 
subdued by the force of eloquence, he acquitted Ligarius. 

The commonwealth being changed into a monarchy, Cicero 
withdrew from the scene of public business, and bestowed his 
leisure on the young men,i*^ who were desirous to be instruct- 

109 See Plin. H.N. vii. 30. and Cic. Brut. 72. Of Tberamenes we have 
some account in Cic. de Orat. iii. 16. and also in the Life of Nicias, Vol. 
iv. From the moderation of his politics he was considered as a triumvir. 
Upon the taking of Atliens by Lysander, he resisted the establishment of 
an oligarchy ; and as one of the Thirty Tyrants, he withstood the proscrip- 
tions and murders authorized by his colleagues, for which he was im- 
jpeached by Critias, one of that bloody diiectorv, and died with true So- 
cratic fortitude. See more of him in the Life of Lysander, Vol. vi. Diod. 
Sic. xiv. and Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 

Upon Cato many controversial works appeared. Brutus composed one 
under his name, to which Au^stus wrote a reply. (Suet.' Aug. 85.) He 
was panegyrized likewise by Fabius Gallus, a friend of Cicero's. (Ep. ad 
Fam. vii. 24.) Munetlus, and Thrasea. See Life of Cato. Vol. vi.* 

110 Pro Ligar. 3. The whole oration is most honourable to the genius 
of the speaker, and Its success is perhaps the noblest triumph of elo- 
quence over prejudice and party spirit on record.* 

111 These were chiefly Pausa, Hirtius, and Dolabella. See Quint, viii. 
3. xii. 11. £p. ad Fam. ix. 16. and Suet, de CI. Rbet 1. Senec. Con-, 
trov. 1.* 
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ed in pbilosopby. As these were of the best families, by his 
interest with them he once more obtained great authority in 
Rome. He made it his business to compose and translate phi- 
losophical dialogues, and to express the Greek terms of logic 
and natural philosophy in the Roman .language. For it is said 
that he first, or at least principally, gave Latin terms for these 
Greek words, phantasia [imagination^] ayncatathesia [assent,] 
epoche [doubt,] catalepsis [comprehension,] atomos [Atom,] ante- 
res [indivisible,] kenon [void,] and many other such terms in 
science, contriving either by metaphorical expression, or strict 
version, to render them intelligible and famili^ to the Romans. 
His ready turn for poetry afforded him amusement ; for we are 
told, when he was intent upon it, he could compose five hun- 
dred verses in a single night. As in t|iis period he spent most 
of his time at his Tusculan villa, he wrote to his friends, " Thai 
he led the life of Laertes ;"*^* either by way of raillery, as his 
custom was, or from an ambitious desire of public employment, 
and discontent in his present situation. Be that as it may, he* 
rarely went to Rome, and then only to pay his court to JDsesar. 
He was always one of the first to vote him additional honours, 
and forward to say something new of him and his actions. 
Thus when C»sar ordered Pompey's statues, which had been 
pulled down, to be re-erected, Cicero said ; " That, by this act 
of humanity in setting up Pompey's statues, he had established 
his own." 

It is reported that he had formed a design to write the his- 
tory of his own country, in which he would have interwoven 
many of the Grecian affairs, and inserted not only their speech- 
es, but their fabulous legends.^^^ But he was prevented by ma- 
ny disagreeable circumstances, both public and private, into 
most of which he brought himself by his own indiscretion. 
For, in the first place, he divorced his wife Terentia. The rea- 
sons which he assigned were, that she had neglected him dur- 
ing the war, and even sent him out without necessaries. Be- 
sides, after he returned to Italy, she behaved to him with little 
regard, and did not wait upon him during his long stay at Brun- 
dusium. Nay, when his daughter, at that time very young, took 
so long a journey to see him, she allowed her only an indiffe- 
rent equipage, and very indifferent supplies. According to liis 
own account indeed, his house was become naked and empty, 
in consequence, of the many debts which she had contracted. 

112 See Ham. Od n 205. 225. 

113 DeLegg i. 2. 
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These' were the most specious pretences for the divorce. Te- 
rentia, however, denied aH these charges ; and Cicero himself 
made a full apology for her, by marrying a younger woman ^^^ 
not long afterward. Terentia said he took her merely for her 
beauty ; but his freedman Tyro affirms that he married her for 
her wealth, that it might enable him to pay oflF his incumbran- 
ces. She was indeed very rich, and her fortune was in the 
hands of Cicero, who had been left her guardian. As his debts 
were great, his friends and relations persuaded him to marry 
the young lady, notwithstanding ,the disparity of their years, 
and to satisfy his creditors out of her fortune. 

Antony, in his answer to the Philippics, censures him as 
having divorced a wife with whom he was grown old ; and 
rallies him on account of his perpetually keeping at home, like 
a man unfit either Tor business or war. Not long after this 
match, his daughter Tullia who, on the death of Piso, had mar- 
ried Lentulus,^^' died in childbed. The philosophers came from 
all parts to comfort him, for his loss affected him extremely ; 
and he even put away his new bride because she seemed to 
rejoice at Tullia's death. In this posture were Cicero^s domes- 
tic affairs. 

As to those of the public, he had no share in the conspiracy 
against Cssar, though he was one of Brutus's particular friends; 
and no man was more uneasy under the new establishment, or 
more desirous of having the commonwealth restored. Possibly 
they feared his natural deficiency of courage, as well as bis 
time of life,^^* at which the boldest begin to droop. After the 
deed was achieved by Brutus and Cassius, the friends of C»sar 
assembled to revenge his death ; and it was apprehended that 
Rome would again be plunged into civil wars. Antony, who 
was consul, ct>nvened a meeting of the senate, and made a 
short speech on the necessity of union. But Cicero exp^^iated 
ip a manner suitable to the occasion ; and persuaded the senate, 
in imitation of the Athenians, to pass a general amnesty ^^^ as 

114 Publilia. Upon the censures to which the disparity of their years 
gave birth, (for Cicero was now about sixty,) Quintilian has preserved 
one of the orator's own jokes, vi. 3. See Ep. ad Fam. iv. 14 • 

1 Id P. Corn. Leatulus Dolabella, herthini husband. Plutarch has for- 
gotten to mention her second, Furius Crassipes, Ep. ad Q. Fratr. ii. 4,5,6. 
And by Lentulus she had been divorced some time before her death.* 

116 He was now sixty -three years of age * 

117 As Thrasybiilus bad done at Athens, upon the expulsion of the 
Thirty Tyrants. S«3 Xenoph. Hellen. xi. near the end, Com. Nepos Vit. 
Thrasyb. and V^ Max. iv. 1.* 
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to all that had been done agsdnst C»sar, and to decree provin- 
ces to Brutus and Cassius. 

None of these things, however, took effect : for the people 
weire inclined to pity on this event ; and when they beheld the 
dead body of CsBsar carried into the forum, where Antony- 
showed them his robe stained with blood,"^ ^nd pierced on all 
sides with their swords, they broke out into a transport of rage. 
They sought all over the forum for the actors in that tragedy, 
and ran with lighted torches to burn their houses. By their 
precaution they escaped this«danger ; "but, as they saw others 
not less considerable impending, they left the city. 

Antony, elated with this advantage, became formidable to 
all the opposite party, who supposed that he would aim at no- 
thing less than absolute power; but Cicero had particular rea- 
son to deprecate his ascendancy. For being sensible that Cice- 
ro's weight in the administration was re-established, and that 
he was strongly attached to Brutus, Antony could hardly en^ 
dure his p'resence. Besides, there had long been some jealousy 
and dislike between them, on account of the dissimilarity of 
their lives. Cicero, fearing the event, was solicitous to go 
with Dolabella into Syria, as his lieutenant. But afterward 
Hirtius and Pansa, who were to succeed Antony in the consul- 
ship, persons of great merit, and warm admirers of Cicero, de- 
sired him not to leave them ; and promised, with his assistance, 
to destroy Antony. Cicero, without depending much upon 
their scheme, gave up that of going with Dolabella, and agreed 
with the consuls elect to pass the summer in Athens, and re^ 
turn when they entered on their office. 

Accordingly, he embarked for that place, without taking any 
principal Roman along with him. But his voyage being acci- 
dentally retarded, news arrived from Rome (for he did not 
choose to be without news) that there was a wonderful change 
in Antony ; that he took all his steps agreeably to the senae 
of the senate ; and that nothing but his own presence was want- 
ing to bring matters to the best establishment. He therefore 
condemned his own excessive caution, and returned to Rome. 

His first hopes were not disappointed. Such crowds came 
out to meet him, that almost a whole day was spent at the 
gates, and on his way home, in compliments and congratula- 
tions. Next day Antony convened the senate, and sent for 
Cicero ; but he kept his bed, pretending that he was indisposed 

118 Upon the effect of this exhibition Quintilian has a remark, vi. 1.* 
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by his journey. In reality he seems to have been afraid of 
assassination, in consequence of some hints which he had re- 
ceived by the way. Antony was extremely incensed at thes^ 
suggestions, and ordered a party of soldiers either to bring him, 
or to burn his house in case of refusal. At the request how- 
ever of numbers who interposed, he revoked his order, and 
bid them only bring a pledge^*' froin his house. 

After this, when thfey happened to meet, they passed each 
other in silence, and lived in mutual distrust. In the mean time 
young Csesar, arriving from ApoUonia, put in his claim as heir 
to his uncle, and sued Antony for twenty-five million drach* 
mas**® which he had detained of the estate. 

Upon this, Philip who had married the mother, and Mar- 
cellus who was husband to the sister of Octavius, brought him 
to Cicero. It was agreed between them, that Cicero should 
support Cesar with his eloquence and interest, both in the 
senate and among the people ; and that Caesar in return should 
give Cicero all the protection which his wealth and military 
influence could afford. For the young man had already col- 
lected a considerable number of veterans, who had served un- 
der his uncle. 

CiceYo received the offer of his friendship with pleasure. 
For, while Pompey and Cicero were living, Cicero (it seems) 
had a dream,^** in which he thought he called upon some boys, 
the sons of senators, up to the capitol, because Jupitei designed 
to make one of them sovereign of Rome. The citizens ran 
with all the eagerness of expectation, and placed themselves 
about the temple ; and the boys in their pretextas sat silent. 
The doors suddenly oper^ed, the boys rose up one by one, and 
in their order passed round the god, who reviewed them all 
and sent them away disappointed ; but when Octavius ap- 

119 Upon this custom see a preceding note, in the Life of Cato, Vol. vl. 
The above threat b given in more moderate terms, even by Cicero him- 
self, who was never disposed to moderate his sufferings or services, 
Philipp. 1.6* 

120 See also the Life of Antony. Plutarch is mistaken in the sum. 
It appears from Veil. Paterc. ii 60. and others, (among the rest Cicero 
himself, Phil, il 37.) that it was seven times as much. Barton, however, 
and after him M. Ricard. contends that Plutarch maybe reconciled with 
the rest, by interpreting the larger sum of the money which Caesar had 
amasfied for public uses, and the smaller of his own private property.* 

121 Of this dream we find no testimony remaining in any of Cicero's 
works now extant: but a very similar one of Q. Catulus is preserved by 
Suet. Aug. 94* 
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proacfaed, he stretched out his hand to him, and stdd;^^ Ro^ 
mans, this is the person who, when he comes to be your|>riDce, 
will put an end to your civil wars." This vision, they tell us, 
made such an impression upon Cicero, that he perfectly re- 
tained the figure and countenance of the boy, though he did not 
then know him. 'Next day he went down to the Campus Mar- 
tius, when the boys were just returning from their exercises ; 
and the first who struck his eye was the lad ih the very form 
that he had seen in his dream. Astonished at the discovery, 
Cicero inquired who were his parents ; and he proved to be ' 
the son of Octavius, a person not much distinguished in life,^^ 
and of Attia, iDsesar's sister. As he was so near a relation, 
and Csesar had no children of his own, he adopted him, and 
bequeathed him his estate. Cicero after his dream, whenever, 
he met young Octavius, is said to have treated him with 
particular regard ; and he received those marks of his friend- 
ship with great satisfaction. Besides, he happened to be bom 
in the year in which Cicero was consul. 

These were the ostensible causes of their present connexion. 
But the leading motive with Cicero was, his hatred of Antony ; 
and the next, his natural avidity of glory. For he hoped to 
throw the weight of Octavius into the scale of the common- 
wealth ; and the latter behaved to him with such a puerile de- 
ference, that he even called him * Father.' Hence Brutus, in 
his letters to Atticus, expressed his indignation s^iust Cicero, 
and said ; "That as through fear of Antony he paid his court 
to young C^sar, it was plain he took not his measures for the 
liberty of his country, but only to obtain a gentle master for 
himself." Nevertheless, Brutus finding Cicero's son at Athens, 
where he was studying under the philoso(>hers, gave him a 
command, and employed him upon many services which prov- 
ed successful. 

Cicero's power, at this time, was at its greatest height He 
carried every point that he desired, insomuch that he expelled 
Antony, and raised such a spirit against him, that the consuls 
Hirtius and Pansa were sent to give him battle ; and Cicero 
likewise prevailed upon the senate to grant Csesar the fasces 

122 Here Platarch seems to have trusted too implicitly to some of 
Augustus' enemies, as it appears from Suetonius that his father fflled 
some high offices of state, and if he had lived, Cicero (Philipp. ifi. 6.) ia- 
forms us he would have been consul. 

From the following Lives of Brutus, and of Antony, it is clear tb«l 
AtUa was niece (sister's daughter) to Caesar. Octavius was bom B. C 63 » 
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with the dtgmtjr of pmtor, as one that was fighting f6r Mi 

■ itntooy,. iddeed, was beaten ; but, both the consuls fallTng in 
Ae lietton, the troops ranged themselves under the banners of 
Cffisar. The senate now fearing the views of a young man 
' Who Was so much favoured by fortune, endeavoured by ho- 
nours and g^fts to seduce his^ forces from him, and to diminish 
his power.^^ They allied that, as Antony Was put to flight, 
there Was no need to keep such an army on foot. Gsesar, alarm- 
ed at these vigorous measures^ privately sent some friends to en- 
tt(^at and persuade Cicero to procure the consulship for theoaf 
bodi ; promising at the same time, that he should direct all affairs- 
according to his own better judgment, and find him perfectly 
tractable, as a young man who had no ambition for any thing, 
but the title and the honour. Csesar himself acknowledged tff- 
tlBFward that, In Ms apprehensions of being entirely ruined add 
deserted, he seasonably availed himself of Cicero^s ambition, 
persuaded him to stand for the consulship, and undertoolt to 
support his i4>plication with his whole interest. 

In thii^ cstse particularly Cicerp, old as he was, sutfered him- 
self to be duped b^ t^is young man, solicited the people for hlih, 
and brdUght the senate into his interest His fViends blamed him 
for it at the time ; and it was not long before he was sensible 
tfiat he had ruined himself, and given Up the liberdes of hisK ' 
ooiliitry.^M For Cesar was no sooner strengthened with the 
cJdDSuhtr dul&ority, than he gare up Cicero ;^^ and reconciling 
himstelf to Antbny and licpidus, united his power with theirs, 
aiid Gombkied in a partition of the empire, as if it had been a 
private estate. At the same time, they prosciribed above two 
huhditd persons. Whom they had selected for sacrifices-. The 
chief diffi<H;^ and die^ute was about the proscription of Cice- 
roi Pot AfiCOoy would come to no terms tHl he was first taken 
offl I>epidus agreed with Antony in this preliminary ; but Cssar 
opposed them both. They held a private congress for these pur^ 
poses^ neM* the city of Bononia, which lasted three days. The 
pikce #here tt^ey met was over against their campSj on alRtle 
island In the river. Throughout two of these days, Cesar is said 

Ita Slier BTo, :|lvi. 40. and App. BeU: Civ. ul > 

XHAi iarthii, thoogfa suppOrtctl by the contnrrence of Dio and Appian, 
IB jostly rejected by Midoleton, as not mentioned by Patercuius or Sue- 
t^futas; ah<|r woiaiebetf contradicted by Cicero himself, £p. ad Brut. 
10. J«.^ 

125 Instead of talpjig him {or his colleague; he choiQ Qvifltus Pediosr 

TOXik vi. B b 
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t6 hare contended strenuously for Cicero, but on the third he 
gave him up. The sacrifices on each part were these: Ctesar 
was to abandon Cicero to his fate ; Lepidus, his brother Pau- 
lus ;^2^ and Antony, Lucius Csesar, his uncle by his mother's^ 
side. Thus rage and rancour entirely stifled in them all senti^ 
ments of humanity ; or more properly speaking, they showed 
that no beast is more savage than man when he is possessed of 
power ^qual to his passions. 

While his enemies were thus employed, Cicero, with his bro- 
ther Quintus, was at his Tusculan villa. When they were inform- 
ed of the proscription, they determined to remove to Astyra,^^ 
a country-house of Cicero's near the sea ; where they intended 
to take ship, and repair to Brutus, in Macedpn. For it was re^ 
ported that he was already very powerful in those-parts. They 
were carried in their separate litters, oppressed with sorrow and 
despair ; and often joining their litters on the road, they stopped 
to bemoan their mutual misfortunes. Quintus was the more 
dejected, because he was in want of necessaries; for, as he 
said, he bad brought nothing from home with him. Cicero like- 
wise had but a slender provision. They concluded,^ therefore, 
that it would be best for Cicero to hasten his flight, and for 
Quintus to return to his house, and get some supplies. This re^ 
solution being fixed upon, they embraced each other with every 
* expression of sorrow, and then parted. 

A few days afterward Quintus and his son were betrayed by 
his servants to the assassins who came in quest of them, and 
lost their lives. As for Cicero, he was carried to Astyra ; where ~ 
finding a vessel, he immediately went on board, and coasted 
along to Circffium with a favourable wind. The pilots were pre- 
paring immediately to set sail again ; but whether it was that he 
feared the sea, or had not yet given up all his hopes in Cssar, he 
disembarked and travelled a hundred furlongs on foot, as if Rome 
had been the place 6f liis destination. Repenting however af- 
terward, he left thatroad, and again repaired to the sea. He pass- 
ed that night in the most perplexing and horrid thoughts ; inso- 
much, that he was sometimes inclined to g 

126 With regard to Paulus, i^ee Suet. Jul. 29 
19. On the subject of L. Jul. Csesar, who, as W4 

lar mw?» ^^ Piiil* ii* ^- ^iii* I- ^P* ^^ ^^* ^ 
howevej (ell by this proscription.* 

127 A sniall island, at the moi\tl^ of a river .O] 
ActiuinaiidH^lrcseuD], whither he had !beifore 
his daughter (Ely ad Att. xii. 40.*) 
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house, and stab himself upon the altar of his domestic gods, itl 
order to bring down ^e. divine vengeance upon his betrayer. 
But he was deterred from this by the fear of torture. Other 
alternatives, equally distressful, presented themselves. At last, 
he put himself into the hands of his servants, and ordered them 
to carry him by sea to Cajeta,^^ where he had a delightful re- 
treat in the summer, when the £tesian^^^ winds set in. There 
was on that coast a temple of Apollo, from which a flight of 
crows came with great noise toward Cicero's vessel as it was 
making land ; and perched on both sides of the sail-yard, where 
some sat croaking, and others pecking the ends of the ropes. 
Every body considered this as an ill omen ; yet Cicero went 
en shore, and entering his house, lay down to repose himself. 
In the mean time, a number of the crows settled in the cham- 
ber-window, and croaked in the most doleful manner. One of 
them even entered it, and alighting on the bed, attempted, with 
its beak, to draw off the clothes with which he had covered 
his face. On seeing this, the servants began to reproach thetn- 
selves. " Shall we remain," said they, « to be spectators of our 
master's murder ? Shall we not protect him, so innocent and so 
great a sufferer as he is, when the brute creatures give him 
marks of their care and attention .^' Upon which, partly by en- 
treaty, and partly by force, they got him into his litter, and 
carried him toward the sea. 

In the mean time the assassins came up. They were com- 
manded by Herennius a centurion, and Pompilius a tribune, 
whom Cicero had formerly defended when under a prosecution 
for parricide.*3P The doors of the house being made fast, they 
broke them open. Still Cicero did not appear ; and the ser- 
vants, who were left behind, said they knew nothing of him. 
But a young, man named Philologus, his brother Quintus' freed- 
man, whom Cicero had instructed in the hberal arts and scien- 
ces, . informed the tribune that they were carrying the litter 
through deep shades to the sea-side. The tribune, taking a few 
soldiers with him, ran to the end of the walk where he was to 

128 In the printed text it is KAVirctf, but one MS. gives us KAi<t<rrAv, 
According to Appian, Cicero was killed near Capua ; but Valerius Maid- 
mus says the scene of that tragedy was at Cajeta. (i. 4. 5.) 

i29 The north-east winds. "^ 

130 This, it appears. from Seneca, (Controv. iii. 17.) is an exaggeration. 
He had only defended him in a private cause. But the ingratitude oC|^om- 
pllius is still sufficiently dark in its complexion. 

The young man, mentioned below, is called Philogonus, £p. ad Q. 
Fratr.X3.* 
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come out. But Cicero, perceiving that HefenDius was hasten^ 
Ibg after him, ordered bis servants to set the litter down ; and 
)>utting his left hand to his chin, as was his custom to do, he 
^oo^ed steadfastly upon his murderers. The appearance of mi« 
pery in his countenance, overgrown with hair, and wasted with 
anxiety, so much affected Herenniqs' attendants, that they cO^ 
vered their faces during the melahcholy scene. That officer 
despatched him, while he stretched his neck out of the litter to 
receive the blow. Thus fell Cicero, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. Herennius cut off his head, and likewise, by Antony's 
command, his hands, with which he had written the Philii^lcB. 
This was the title which he gave his Oration against Antony, 
and they retain it to thispresent day. 

When ^hese parts of Cicero's body were brought to Rome, 
Antony happened to be holding an assembly for the election of 
magistrates. He no -sooner beheld them, than he cried out, 
** Now let there be an end of all proscriptioDS.'' He ordered 
the head and hands to be exposed over tiie rMtra^ a dreadful 
spectacle to the Roman people, who thought they did not so 
much see Cicero's faee as a picture of Antony's souL Yet fa« 
did one act of justice upon this occasion, which was the de* 
livering up of Philologus to Pomponia, Quintus' wife. When 
£he was mistress of his ^aite, beside other horrid punishments, 
she made him cut off his own flesh by piecemeal, and roast and 
eat it. This is the account which some historians give us ; but 
Tyro, Cicero's freedman, makes no mention of Philologus* 
treachery. I have been informed that a long time afterward, 
Cssar, going to see one of his grandsons, found him with a 
hook of Cicero's in his hands. The boy, alarmed at the acci* 
dent, endeavoured to hide it under his robe, which Caesar peF<> 
ceived, and took it from him: and after having run most of it 
over as he stood he returned it, and said, <* This was an eloquent 
man, my dear child; an eloquent man, and a lover of his 
country." 

Being consul at the time when he conquered Antony, he took 
Cicero's son for his colleague ; under whose auspices the senate 
ordered the statutes of Antony to be thrown down, defoced all 
the monuments of his honour, and decreed, th^t for the future 
none of his family sholild bear the name of Marcus. Thus, the 
divine justice reserved the completion of Antony's punishment 
for the house of Cicero. 
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DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO 
COMPARED. 

Thes£ are the most memorable circumstances in the lives 
of Demosthenes and Cicero, that could be collected from the 
historians, iivhich have come to our knowledge. Though I shall 
not pretend to compare ,their talents for speaking, yet this I 
think I ought to observe, that Demosthenes by the exertion of 
aU his powers, both natural and acquired, upon that single ob* 
ject, came to exceed in energy and strength the most celebra- 
ted pleaders of his time ; in grandeur and magMificence of style, 
all that were eminent for the sublime of declamation ; and in 
accuracy and art, the most able professors of rhetoric. ^^^ Cice- 
ro's studies were more general; and, in his treasures of know- 
ledge, he had a great variety. He has left us a number of phi- 
losophical tracts, which he composed upon the principles of 
the Academy. And we see somewhat of an ostentation of 
learnipg in the very orations which he wrote for the forum 
and the bar. * 

Their different tempers are discernible in their modes of 
9?riting. That pf Demosthenes, without any embellishment of 
wit and huraour,i32 jg always grave and serious. Neither does it 
** smell of the lamp," as Pytheas tauntingly said, but of tha 
water-drinker, of the man of thought, of one who was charac- 
terized by the austerities of life. But Cicero, who loved to 
indulge his vein of pleasantry, so much affected the wit, that 
he sometimes sunk into the buffoon ; and, by affecting gaiety 
upon the most serious occasions to serve his client, offend- 
ed against the rules of propriety and decorum. Thus, in his 
oration for Cselius, he asks, « Where is the absurdity, if a man 
with affluence at command, indulge himself in pleasure? It 
would be madness, not to enjoy what is in his power ; parti* 

131 In this triple division, Plutarch refers to the known distribotion 
of eloquence by Aristotle into the ^tKetvixot tTrtJ'uKrtKory and ^y/uC«Xf«- 
T/»oij (Rhet. i. 3.) which Quintilian, iii. 7, 8, 9. translates jiirfiaa/e, dernQti- 
ttrtUivum or Umdatwtan, and deliberativum or masorium.* 

132 Yet Cicero, de Clar. Orat. 26. is of a different opinion, as is also 
Hermogenes de Meth. v. 33. Quintilian, however, Dion. Halic. and Lon- 
nmis 34. agree more nearly with Plutarch ; and ^schines, in one of bis 
fpistles, says " he ftever raised a laugh on any cheek but Ctesiphon's,"* 

»b 2 . ^ * 
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cularly when some of the greatest phih>sophers place the sunt' 
mum bonum in pleasure ?"i3* . ♦ 

Wh6n Cato impeached Murena, Cicero, who was then con- 
sul, undertook his defence ; and, in bis pleading, took occasion 
to ridicule several paradoxes of the'stoics, because Cato was 
of that sect. In this he succeeded so far as to raise a laugh 
in the assembly; and even among the judges. Upon which 
Cato smiled, and said to those who sat near him, " What a 
laughter-raising consul we have !" Cicero, indeed, was natural- 
ly facetious ; and he not only loved his jest, but bis counte- 
nance was gay and smiling. Whereas Demosthenes had a care 
and thoughtfi^lness in bin aspect, which he seldom or never put 
off. Hence his enemies, as he confesses, called him a morose 
illnatured man,' 

It appears also, from their writings, that Demosthenes, when 
he touches upon his own praise, does it with an inoffensive deli- 
cacy. H^ never in fact does it at all but when he has some great 
point in view, and, upon all other, occasions, he is extremely 
modest. But Cicero, in his orations, speaks in such high terms 
of himself, that it is plain he had a most intemperate vanity. 
Thus he cries out : 

Let arms revere the robe, the wreathed brow 
Yield to the tongue. (1 34) 

At length he came ta commend not only his own. actions 
and operations in the commonwealth, but likewise his ora- 
tlons,^^^ as well those which he had only pronounced, as those 
which he had committed to writing ; as if, in juvenile vanity, 
he were vying with the rhetoricians Isocrates and Anaxime- 
nes, instead of being inspired with the lofty ambition of guiding 
the Roman people, 

, Fierce in the field and dreadful to the foe. 

It is necessary, indeed, for a statesman to have the advan- 
tage of eloquence ; but it is mean and illiheral to rely upon 

; 133 Plutarch has not quoted this passage with accuracy. Cicero apolo- 
gizes for 'the excesses of youth: but he does not defend, or approve, 
the pursuit of pleasure. See Pro. Ccel. 17.* 

134 In this he was represented, by Piso, as intending to claim a sap»- 
liority over all the military lllustrissimi of Rome, and particularly Pom- 
j»ey ; but, in Orat. in Pison. 363. he warmly repels the charge.* 

135 For a more candid estimate of this part of his character, see 
^aint \l I.*' 
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such a qualification, or to hunt -after praise in that quatrter. In 
this respect Demosthenes behaved with more dignity, with a 
superior elevation of soul. He said, << His ability to explain 
himself was a mere acquisition ; and not so perfect, but that it 
required great candour and indulgence on the part of the au- 
dience."*^** He thought it must be, as indeed it is, only a low 
and little mind that can value itself upon such attainments. 

They had both undoubtedly political abilities, as well as 
powers to persuade ; and those in such a degree, that men who 
had armies at their devotion, stood in need of their support. 
Thus Chares, Diopithes, and Leosthenes, availed themselves of 
Demosthenes ; Pompey^ and young Csesar, of Cicero ; as Cse- 
sar himself acknowledges, in his Commentaries*^^ addressed 
to Agrippa and M»cenas. 

It is an observation no less just than common, that nothing 
makes so thorough a trial of a man's disposition, as power and 
authority. For they awaken every passion, and discover every 
latent vice. Demosthenes never had an opportunity for a trial 
of this kind. He never obtained any eminent charge ; neither 
did he lead against Philip those armies which his eloquence 
had raised. But Cicero went quaestor into Sicily, and proconsul 
into Cilicia and Cappadocia — at a time too, when avarice reign- 
ed without control; when the governors .of provinces, thinking 
it beneath them to take a clandestine advantage, fell to open 
plunder; when to seize another's property was deemed no 
great crime, and be who pillaged moderately passed for a man 
of character. Yet, at such a time as this, Cicero gave many 
proofs of his contempt of money, many of his humanity and 
goodness. At Rome, with the title only of consul, he had an 
absolute and dictatorial power against Catiline and his accom- 
plices. Upon which occasion, he verified the prediction of 
Plato, " That every state would be delivered from its calami- 
ties, whenever power should fortunately unite with wisdom 
and justice in one person."*^' 

It is mentioned, to the disgrace of Demosthenes, that his 
eloquence was mercenary; that he privately composed orations 
both for Phormio and ApoIIodorus, though adversaries in the 

136 Uff): iTip 84, and also ^t^t JlA^sLvr^. 96. 

137 These consisted of thirteen books, and came down to the defeat 
of the Cantabri. (Suet. A-ig. 86.) 

The observation which follows refers to a passage ia Soph. Antiir. 
181—183.* ft 

130 Cum (uUphilosophi regnarentf aut reges philoiopharcnhitrJ* 
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same cause.^^ To which we nay add, that he was suspected 
of having received money from the king of Persia, and con- 
demned for having taken bribes of Harpalus. Supposing some 
of these the calumnies of those who wrote agunst him, (^nd 
they are not a few,) yet it is impossible to affirm that he was 
proof against the presents sent him by princes, as marks of ho- 
nour and respect. This was too much to be expected from a 
man who vested his money at interest upon ships.^^® Cicero, 
on the other hand, had magnificent presents sent him by the 
Sicilians, when he was »dile ; by the king of Cappadocia, whea 
proconsul, and his friends pressed him to receive their bene- 
factions, when in exile ; yet, as we have already observed, he 
refused them all. 

The banishment of Demosthenes reflected infamy upon him« 
for he was convicted of havmg taken bribes : that of Cicero 
did him great honour, because he suffered for having destroyed 
traitors who had vowed the ruin of their country. The for- 
mer, therefore, departed without exciting pity or regret : for 
the latter the senate changed their habit, and continued to 
mourn his absence, and could not be persuaded to pass any act 
till he was recalled. Cicero, indeed, spent the time of exile in 
an inactive manner in Macedon ; but with Demosthenes it was 
a busy period in his political character. Then it was (as wo 
have mentioned above) that he went to the several cities of 
Greece, strengthened the common interest, and defeated the 
designs of the Macedonian ambassadors. In which respect, he 
discovered a much higher regard for his country than Themis- 
tocles and Alcibiades had done when under the same misfor- 
tune. After his return he pursued his former plan of govern- 
ment, and continued the war with Antipater and the Macedo- 
nians. Whereas Lslius reproached Cicero in full senate with 
sitting silent, when Cssar, who was not yet come to years of 
maturity, applied for the consulship contrary to law.^^^ And 

139 Gives forked connse] ; takes provokine gold 
On either hand. ^onmn.) 

Quintilian, however, xii. 1. does not believe all that has been said to 
his discredit* 

140 This, which (though so heavily censured) was sanctioned by the 
laws, is now called " Bottomry," and is rather considered as a dangerous 
than disgraceful mode of employing money. Plutarch has before passed 
a censure upon it ; see Life of Cato the Censor, Vol. iii* 

141 This was powerfully enforced by the centurion Cornelius, who 
threw back his cloak, and showed the hilt of his sword, saymg, JHcfw- 
eiet, n vo9 mn fearilis, (Suet Aug. «6.) And yet, notwithstandhig this 
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Brutus, in one of his letters, charged him with " having reared 
a greater and more insupportable tyranny than that which they 
had destroyed." * 

As to the manner of their death, we cannot think of Cice* 
ro's without a contemptuous kind of pity* How deplorable to 
se^ an old man, for want of proper resolution, suffering himself 
to be carried about by his servants, endeavouring to hide him- 
self from death, (a messenger that nature would soon have 
sent him,) and overtaken, notwithstanding, and slaughtered by 
his enemies ! The other, though he discovered some fear iu'- 
deed by taking sanctuary, is nevertheless to be admired for hid 
having judiciously provided poison, carefully preserved it, and 
nobly used it.^^ So that, when Neptune did not afford him an 
asylum, he had recourse to a more inviolable altar, rescued 
himself from the weapons of the guardsj and eluded Antipa* 
tcr's cruelty. 

menace, Cicero (according to Dio, xlvi. 43.) had the courage to say, " If 
Ceesar canvasses with the sword, he must succeed.'* Av ourot^ yrA^AnAKHrt^ 

142 This, it must again be remarked, is the observation of a heathen, 
and in direct opposition to the more Christian-like opinions of Socrates 
and Plato, who condemn suicide as the most dastardly of resources. 

When all the blandishments of life are gone. 
The coward sneaks to death— the brave live on. 

(Dr. Sewfl.*) 



END OP VOZi, VI. 
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